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PREFACE 


E arly in 1903 a request was made to the 
writer, as a Senior Missionary and one 
whose special ^ork has been connected with 
Bible revision and Christian literature in Bengali, 
that he should deliver an address before the 
Bengali Christian Conference of Calcutta, on 
the modern phase of the Higher Criticism of the 
Pld Testament. The address was embodied 
in a booklet published in Inaiia. The present 
volume grew out of this booklet, and has been 
specially prepared with a view to the general 
reader. 

It has been difficult to find a suitable phrase 
to express the modern views which we have to 
consider. Higher Criticism is in itself a good 
thing ; it aims at finding out the truth as to the 
Bible, and it is awkward to use it as a synonym 
for views which those who oppose them deem 
to -be really uncriticaly based on gubjective theories 
rather than on objective fact, and creating far 
greater difficulties than those which they were 
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framed to meet. At the same time ' higher 
criticism * is the popular term fo\ these views, 
and covers a wide extent of varying opinion, 
held by pronounced evangelical theologians at 
one end, and by men who deny many of the 
leading verities of the gospel at the other end. 
We seem, therefore, bound to use the word 
criticism to express the new views ; but if we 
simpiy do this, it implies that those who are 
opposed to these views are opposed t(? criticism 
itself ; whereas we maintain firmly that 
criticism is ^ good thing. The #:>nly way . out of 
the difficulty seems to be to put the words 
critics and criticism in inverted commas ; ‘ criticism * 
is therefore in this book used to denote the new 
views, and ‘ critics * to denote the men who hold 
them. ^ 

The quotation '•marks are net used to imply 
disparagement, but for the sake of identification, 
in order to distinguish one •class ot critics from 
other classes. We thankfully acknowledge the 
help rendered by many of rhe present school 
of critics towards the understanding of the Bible 
as it stands. The Oxford Gesenius Hebrew 
Lexicon now nearing completion is of great value 
to Old Testament students, and so are many 
of the commentaries on different books written 
by these scholars, which contain much that* is 
very valuable apart from ^at which is matter 
of dispute. It has been well said that 'the so- 
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called higher critics have won the position of 
worthily occupying the very front rank of workers 
in the field of the lower criticism, where all 
learners must begir^* 

For convenience’ sake we use the term 
‘ traditionalist ’ to represent those who take the 
old view. It has been given \is by our adversaries, 
and there is probably in it an eiement of con- 
temfit, as implying that we blindly l(jpllow 
tradition. ^ But, as the Early Church accepted 
— tfrg.. nickname ‘ Christian,’ we may accept the 
term ‘ traditionc^Jist,’ because we seek, in regard 
to the Old Testament, as in everything else, to 
‘ hold the traditions which we were taught, 
whether by word ’ of Christ, ‘ or by epistle of ’ 
His Apostles (2 Thess. ii. 15). 

• Limited space has compelled the writer to omit 
many points which might have been referred to ; 
but his aim has been to select the points which 
seem most important, and the arguments which 
seem most forcible on the ‘ critical ’ side. 

The words ‘ In New Testament Light’ do not 
mean that we examine only the New Testament 
teaching on the subject, but that we endeavour 
to examine the questions before us critically, on 
this basis, that nothing which is contrary to the 
New Testament is true. We quote the authority 
of scholars, but we regard the ^teaching of Christ 
and His Apostles aj higher authority than that 
of all the scholars in the world. 
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It has been our endeavour to deal with those 
from whom we differ in the spirft of Christian 
charity, and to use only fair and calm argument. 
We trust, however, that we^may be pardoned 
if some feeliiig has been manifested when com- 
bating the position that sinful, erring men can 
correct the * mistakes * of their Lord and Saviour, 
or that the Great Teacher ‘accommodated * 
Himself to the errors of men in a way which 
His true followers would shrink from doipg. 

The quotations from the Bible are taken 
the American Revised Bible issue^ in 1901. The 
reader will T>e able to compare the renderings 
with those of the English A.V. or R.V. when 
he wishes. 
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Old Testament Ctiticism in 
New Testament Light 

CHAPTER I 

Preliminary Considerations 

U ^ITIL recently the view held by the great 
majority of Evangelical Christians in regard 
to the Bible was that it is a truthful narrative 
from beginning to end, and that its religious 
teaching is infallibly true, the book being really 
the ^ Word of God.* Some Christians thought that 
there were a few minor mistakes in regard to 
unimportant details in the narrative, but for the 
most part Christians regarded the narrative, as 
well as the doctrinal teaching, as being absolutely 
without any mistake. 

Within the last twenty years great change 
has taken place, and •a considerable number of 
Christian teachers have come to entertain very 
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different views. These are generally called the 
* Higher Critics.* The extreme party among these 
hold views in regard to Christ which seem to be 
subversive of real faith in Him. We who still 
hold to Christ as ‘ the Son of God, the Saviour 
of the world,* can have nothing to do with this 
extreme party ; we know Christ too well to listen 
for a moment to any opinions which would sub- 
vert our faith in Him. But there are many true 
believers whose views in regard to the Bible have 
very largely changed within the last few years ; 
and these* new opinions have so widely spread 
that many Christians are getting troubled about 
them, and are beginning to ask whether the very 
foundations of the faith are not being undermined. 

In considering this matter, a few preliminary 
points may first be considered. , 

I. The existence of a divinely inspired, infallible 
book, in which there are no mistakes, is not the 
foundation upon which our faith rests. On the 
Day of Pentecost, when three thousand persons 
became believers in Christ, there was no New 
Testament at all. When Abraham * believed in 
Jehovah, and He reckoned it to him for righteous- 
ness,’ when he thus became the ‘father of the 
faithful * in such a high sense, that all the salvation 
which comes through Christ is summed up in the 
phrase ‘ being Uessed with the faithful Abraham,’ ^ 
there was neither Old Testament nor New \n 

* Gen. XV. 6 ; Gal. Ui. 9. 
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existence. Itf is clear, therefore, that salvation 
dpes not depend upon the possession of an 
infallibly inspired record. Such a record would 
be a great help to faith, but it is not essential 
to it; it is but an outpost, the citadel is Christ 
Himself. If we take the Gospels as substantially 
a true narrative, in the same sense in which a 
History of England is true — and on all principles 
of historic evidence we are authorised to do this — 
we have enough ground on which to build our 
faith in Christ as the Divine Saviour of men. Add 
to this the facts of Christian experience, the felt 
presence of the indwelling Christ, the felt power 
of the indwelling Spirit, and the reality of personal 
fellowship with God in prayer. With all this we 
have quite enough to assure us that in resting on 
Christ we are building on the Rock of Ages. We 
may, therefore, pursue our investigations as to the 
Bible without any fear that our faith in Christ will 
be shaken by them ; provided only we hold fast 
to the teaching of Christ Himself with regard to 
the Old Testament, as with regard to everything 
else. 

2. In the Interpretation of Scripture, the human The Ha- 
side must be the first side that we look at. The 
first thing to find out is, what the author meant 
by what he said ; the next thing to inquire is, 
what God, who inspired the writer, meant to teach 
by the words which iHis inspiration led the writer 
to pen. The latter is the more important point, 
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but it will not be properly grasped unless we 
look first at the less important one, the meaning 
of the writer. It is quite true that the writers of 
the Bible were sometimes so led by the Spirit 
of God that they uttered words, the full meaning 
of which they themselves did not understand.^ 
The writers of Ps. xxii. and Isa. liii., for instance, 
could never have understood the full import of their 
words. Still, our first aim in the interpretation 
of any passage must be to ascertain what W'as 
the writer’s meaning. Formerly, Christians paid 
too little attention to this matter, and modern 
criticism has done good in laying stress upon it. 
By ‘ modern criticism ’ we do not here mean 
exclusively the writings of what are now popularly 
called the ' Higher Critics.' No one has brought 
out the human side of the Bible more graphipaily 
than Dean Stanley did fifty years ago, and many 
other writers followed his lead in Smith’s Dictionary 
of tJie Bibky which came out ten years later. 

But while the human side of Scripture is the 
first thing that we should consider, it is by no 
means the last or the chief thing. Herein lies the 
fallacy of the common dictum, that we should 
^ treat the Bible like any other book.' On its 
human side the Bible is like any other book, 
and we should treat it as such. But it has a 
divine side in a sense which no other book in the 
world has. This is proved by the use made of 
^ I Pet. i. 10-12. 
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the Old Testadient by our Lord and His Apostles, 
and the divine authority which they attributed 
to it In this respect it differs from all other 
bookstand to treat alike things that differ is not 
critical in the true sense of the word. 

For instance, it is one of the principles of the 
new school that if we see in any book a reference 
to a certain event, the book must have been written 
subsequently to that event. This is true in re- 
gard to all merely human books, written by men 
who know nothing of the future ; but it is not 
necessarily true of a book which vfas written 
under the special inspiration of Him who knows 
the end from the beginning. It is also uncritical 
to say tfiat no passage of the Bible can mean 
more than the writer understood it to mean. 
Everf apart from special divine inspiration, a great 
thinker or poet will often use words the full 
meaning of which he^ does not at the time grasp ; 
and still more is this true of the men who ‘spake 
from God, being moved by the Holy Spirit.’ ^ Our 
first question in reading the Bible should be, What 
did the writer mean ? But the second and more 
important is, What did God intend to teach by 
the words which His Spirit led the man to 
use ? 

In regard to both the written and the living 
‘ Word of God,’ the Bible and* the Lord Jesus 
Christ, we have lesfrnt much during the last 
* 2 Pet. i. 21. 
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century. A hundred years ago tBe human side 
of each was so much obscured by the divine as to 
make the picture which Christians formed of each 
one-sided. Now we have learnt to see more 
clearly the human side, and have gained much 
thereby. But the pendulum seems to have swung 
too much in the other direction, and the tendency 
is to look so much from the human point of view 
as to neglect the divine aspect. We all need to 
be on our guard in this matter. Much the same 
may be said in regard to the place which God 
takes in tHe Bible. Formerly the tendency was 
to see as much of the miraculous as possible in 
the Bible narrative ; now the tendency is to 
explain everything on human lines as far as we 
can. Here, also, the wise course is to take the 
golden mean, to«see the human element whbre it 
exists, but at the same time to have no hesitation 
in recognising the superna^ral, where the plain 
meaning of the text seems to imply it. 

Scrlptur# 3. Scripture must be interpreted rationally. 

Formerly it was looked upon too much as a mere 
rationally, collection of proof-texts. Any passage from any 
writer, or even as spoken by any person referred 
to by such writer, apart from its special meaning 
as shown by the context — the utterance of Job’s 
friends, who had ‘ not spoken . . . the thing that 
is right,* ^ as much as the utterance of the prophet 
who penned Isa. liii. — was often brought forward as 
^ Job xlii. 8. 
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being the word of God Himself, to establish a New 
Testament theological dogma. Modern critics 
have helped to correct this mistake. We ought 
first to look at what we read from the humap 
point of view, to treat it as we should any other 
book, in the respect in which it is like other 
books. We must first interpret the meaning of 
all sentences ^in the light of the context. But we 
must not, as many critics so often do, stop there ; 
we must go on to the chief thing, and inquire 
what message for all time God has in them. 

We must also remember that the hooks of the 
Bible are written in popular language, and we 
must not press their literal meaning as if they 
were p§.rt of an Act of Parliament or of a 
scientific treatise. If we do not accuse an almanac 
of b^ing unscientific because it speajs;s of the sun 
rising and setting, we must not condemn the Bible 
as being scientifically inaccurate because it does 
the same thing. Many of the objections brought 
against the accuracy of the Bible are of this class. 
The Bible is written in popular language, for the 
practical guidance of plain men for this life and 
for the life to come ; and all our interpretations 
ought to keep in view this fact. 

We must further remember that the Bible, 
while in one sense a ‘ book,’ is, in another sense, a 
‘library,’ containing a large n timber of different 
books, of different kinds, both prose and poetry. 
We de not interpret the History of England 
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and Paradise Lost on the same principles ; we 
recognise that one is plain narrative, the other is 
majestic poetry. For the same reason we should 
not interpret Genesis and Job on the same lines. 

From the human side each book of the Bible 
should be interpreted on the same lines as those 
Oil which we should interpret any secular book 
of the same class, regarding simple , narrative as 
probably to be interpreted literally, and sublime 
poetry as having probably a large element of the 
figurative in it. 

We should also remember that we have in the 
Bible figures of speech, and these must be inter- 
preted as they usually are in common literature. 
Thus we have in the Bible sarcasm^ in ^which a 
person says the very opposite of the truth. When 
Paul said to the Corinthians, *Ye are fillecj, ye 
are become rich, ye have come to reign without 
us ... ye are wise,’ ^ he meant that this was just 
what they were not, thouglT they thought they 
were. Here, again, we must not press words to 
their literal meaning. 

We have in the Bible hyperbole, where a person 
uses exaggerated statements, which the hearers 
or readers of the time knew to be such ; and we 
must not accuse the writers of making mistakes 
in such a case, any more than we accuse a person 
of falsehood wheji he says, * I will be out in a 
moment,’ and really it is hal^ a minute before he 
^ I Cor. iv, 8, lo. 
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comes out Yet here again the Bible has often 
been treated unfairly, mathematical exactness 
being demanded by objectors. 

We have poetry in the Bible, and this also ha® 
often been pressed to its literal meanirig in order 
to prove that the Bible makes mistakes. When 
Milton sings, ‘ And the well-balanced world on 
hinges hung,’ no one takes it literally. Why, then, 
should we press the literal meaning of such 
phrases as, " Who stretchest out the heavens like 
a curtain, who layeth the beams of His chambers 
in the waters,’^ and so forth? Yet passages like 
these have been brought forward to show the 
scientific inaccuracy of the Bible and the mistaken 
ideas of its writers. Whether the writers believed 
these words to be literally true or not we do not 
know^; but we have nothing to do with that, we 
have only to do with what the book saysy and to 
interpret that fairly and rationally. The sacred 
writers have actually been charged with believing 
and teaching that the heaven above us is a solid 
mass, because of the word ‘ firmament ’ in Gen. i. 6. 
As a matter of fact, the idea of ‘ firmness ’ is 
only in the English, Latin, and Greek translations 
of Genesis ; in the original Hebrew it does not 
occur at all. Some critics have taken the Bible 
expressions literally, and have based on them a 
statement as to the scientific beliefeof the Hebrews. 
It would be just as rational for a fortieth century 
* Ps, dv. 2, 3. 
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critic to take Paradise Lost literally, and base on 
this literal interpretation a statement of the 
scientific beliefs of the English at the time of 
Milton. 

4. The only object of the Bible is to give 
religious teaching. Whether its science and history 
are inerrant or not, its object is not to teach science 
or history, but only to give religious teaching, 
and thus to make known the way of salvation. 
This seems a self-evident truth, and has always 
been maintained by intelligent Christians. It has 
latterly b^n sometimes assumed that those who 
hold to the old views in regard to the Bible need 
to be taught this ; but we all of us acknowledge 
the fact, even if we regard the Bible^as being 
accurate on all points. A preacher may use 
scientific illustrations in a sermon, but his jbject 
is not to teach ^science, but to enforce religious 
truth by scientific similes. 

5. We need have no fea* as to the results of 
true criticism of the Bible. The Bible courts the 
light, and the more the light shines on it the 
brighter will the Book shine. It is no hot-house 
plant that must be sheltered from the winds of 
heaven. It needs no favour, and it asks for none. 
All criticism in the past, whether friendly or 
unfriendly, has only resulted in bringing out new 
beauties in the JBible, and in clearing away the 
mists of false interpretation on the part of 
Christians, which had more or less concealed the 
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real glory of tke Book. We welcome the fullest 
and the freest criticism, tlie more of it the better ; 
and let it be criticism that looks at the Book 
from all sides. When the nebula of presen| 
criticism has settled down into a mass of solid 
fact, we shall find ourselves all the richer because 
of it, and the Bible will become a grander book 
even than it was before. We thank God that 
all believing critics see God in the Old Testament, 
preparing the way for Christ, with as much 
confidence as do those who hold the old doctrine. 



CHAPTER II 

Our Basis — Christ made no Mistakes 

I N our consideration of the matter it is essential 
that we lay down right principles. The 
remarks A^hich will follow are based on this 
foundation, that Christ made no mistakes. 

He is THE TRUTH, and all that He believed 
and taught is true. It is very strange* and sad 
that we should have to argue such a point as this, 
when dealing wifh fellow believers, but thefe are 
believing * critics * who maintain that Christ was 
liable to embrace some of ^ the current beliefs of 
the age, even when untrue ; and that in one 
definite point, the authorship of Psalm cx., He 
believed what was untrue and stated what was 
untrue ! This opinion is based upon what is called 
the doctrine of the kenosis — that is, the self-emptying 
of Christ in His incarnation, according to the 
words in the Revised Version of Phil ii. 7, where 
Olulflt it is said that Christ ^emptied Himself d It is 
held that this itieant that He became liable to 
• entertain the erroneous beliefs^hich were customary 

in His day. But this by no means follows from 
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the use of the •word The emptying cannot be 
absolute ; for, if it were, Christ would have been 
a mere man. 

In the life of Christ, as recorded in the Gospels,. 
His divinity, even when upon earth, comes out as 
clearly as His humanity. If we look at the 
context in Phil. ii. we see that the chief point 
which the Apostle urges seems to have been that 
Christ emptied Himself of His ; He * counted 
not the being on an equality with God a thing 
to be grasped, but emptied Himself, taking the 
form of a servant,* etc. The phrase, ‘ emptied 
Himself* means that Christ, to a certain extent, 
veiled the attributes of the Deity when He became 
man. For instance, God is omnipotent, Christ for 
a time laid aside this attribute and became a 
helpless babe. God is omnipresent, and Christ, 
in His human, bodily, nature, was ^confined to one 
locality at a time. God is omniscient, and Christ 
so far laid aside this Omniscience that Hd^ had 
to acquire knowledge like other children ; He 
‘ advanced in wisdom * ^ and therefore did not 
know everytMhg at the beginning ; and in the 
course of His ministry He said, ‘Of that day and 
that hour knoweth no man , . . neither the Son.* * 
Christ, therefore, so far veiled His Deity that there 
was at least one thing which He did not know. 
But it by no means follows froiy this that He 
believed some things which were not true. To 
^ Luke ii. $2* * Mark xiU* 32. 
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say that He did not know all truth is one thing ; 
to say that in some respects He believed in what 
was false is a very different thing, which by no 
means follows from the other. To ' empty ' a 
vessel means to pour out the water which is in it, 
it does not mean to mix some dirty water with 
the clean. 

How it is possible for the Omniscient to lay 
aside His omniscience is to us an insoluble mystery ; 
but we may see something analogous to it in our 
own experience. When Sir Isaac Newton was 
enjoying fi sound, dreamless sleep, did he at that 
moment know mathematics? In one sense, Yes; 
in another sense, No. The knowledge was there, 
but it was latent. When people have been saved 
from death by drowning, they have testified that 
in a minute algiost all the events of thair life 
seemed to rush through their memory, even things 
which had long seemed foi^otten. We learn from 
this that in their ordinary life the events were 
really in their memory, but they were latent till 
the occasion called them forth. It is possible 
that in some such sense as this the divine 
omniscience was latent even in the infant Jesus ; in 
its being latent He ‘ emptied Himself.’ But when 
our knowledge is thus latent, it does not permit of 
our believing what is contrary to that knowledge; 
and so the ^emptying of Himself’ on the part of 
Jesus did not imply that He*could believe anything 
which in His latent omniscience He knew to be 
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untrue. Whetlfer this illukration be apt or not, 
it IS clear that Christas * emptying Himself’ of the 
knowledge of all truth does not imply the liability 
of believing what is false. Not to know the whole 
truth is one thing, but to believe in ah untruth 
is something very different ; the first is simply 
a limitation of what is good, the second is the 
presence of what is bad. We may attribute the 
first to our Lord in the days of His humiliation ; 
but to attribute the second to Him is a very serious 
matter. 

The doctrine of the kenosis^ therefore, by no 
means implies that Christ was liable to make 
mistakes. We next inquire. Is this liability 
probable^ for other reasons ? 

Let us first take the lowest ground. Jesus lived dirist'a 
in tliys land in which the Old Testament books 
were for the most part written ; He knew well xaan. 
the country and its climate and the character 
and customs of the people ; His surroundings 
were the surroundings of the Book ; His mother 
tongue was closely akin to the langijage in which 
the Book wa§^written ; the Old Testament was 
venerated and studied by Him, all His life, as the 
Book of books. In these respects, therefore, He 
was likely to understand the Bible better than 
Western scholars, living i,8oo years later, amidst 
altogether different surroundings.'l 

1 In Dr. Driver’s Daniel (Cambridge Bible), p. Ixxii., 
he refers to the mistakes which may be made by *many 
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couMms Next, take higher ground : Chrisit was absolutely 
"*^'***^ sinless. There is nothing which beclouds the 
intellect, and still more benumbs the feelings and 
the intuitive perceptions, like sin. From all these 
misleading influences Christ was perfectly free. 
He saw all things in the purest and clearest light. 
Even at the age of twelve the Jewish doctors 
were ‘amazed at His understanding,*^ and after 
that He still ‘ advanced in wisdom * as He had 
done before. He Jived all His life in unbroken 
fellowship with His heavenly Father, who had 
Himself inspired the Old Testament writers. 

Take higher ground still : He was the Incarnate 
Son of God, the ‘ Word of God * who had been 
‘ with God * from the beginning and who ‘ was 
God.* ® Old Testament prophecy had said of Him, 
dirlstwas * The Spirit of Jehovah shall rest upon Him, the 
Spirit of wisdom and understanding, ihe spirit 
of Ood. of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and 
of the fear of Jehovah.* In accordance with 
this prophecy He had been at His baptism publicly 
anointed with the Holy Spirit, who was seen 

expositors of Scripture, whose minds conspicuously lack that 
orientation which is an indispensable preliminary to a right 
understanding of the treasures of Eastern thought.’ Is it 
not possible that our Lord and His Apdstles, who needed 
no orientation because they were themselves Orientals, 
are more likely to have been correct in their understanding 
of Scripture than Western scholars of the present day? 
Especially when we remember how they were filled with 
the Holy Spirit. • 

1 Luke ii. 47. • John i. i, 2. » Isa. xi. 2. 
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‘ descending as ^ dove 0u|: of heaven ; and it 
abode upon Him.’ ^ From Grt)d, who * givethnotms 
the Spirit by measure ^ He received all the 
fulness of that Spirii, in the perfect degree which teaching, 
was secured by His own capacity of reception, ' 
as the unique * Son of pod,’ and by His absolute 
freedom from everything that would hinder the 
flow of the Spirit. The Spirit was given ‘without 
measure ’ on the Father’s part, and there was 
no limit to the reception of the Spirit on the 
Son’s part. The Apostle John added the words, 

‘The same is He that baptizeth in the Holy 
Spirit’* — Jesus not only had the fulness of the 
Spirit Himself, but He was able, out of His 
abundant store, to baptize others also with the 
Holy Spii^t. He said, ‘lam... THE truth ’ ; 

‘ My teaching is not Mine, but His that sent 
Me’; ‘"The Father that sent Me,^He hath given 
Me a commandment, what I should say and what 
I should speak’; ‘ The% word which ye hear is 
not Mine, but the Father’s who sent Me.’® And 
shall we say of such a One that He, in any 
matter whatsoever, believed and said what wa's^ 
not true, and "that we, mere sinful men, know 
better than He did, and can set Him right ? 

If we look at the Gospel record we shall find durlst'i 
that there is nothing to imply that qur Lord ever 
made a mistake, and that there is much to imply 

‘ John i. 32, 33,.iii. 34. * /did. when on 

• John vii. 16, xii. 49, idv. 6, 24. wtlL 
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that He had superhuman knowledge even in 
the days of His humiliation on earth. It is said 
that the words, * He marvelled because of their 
unbelief,’ ^ imply that He expected His hearers to 
believe, but they did not believe, therefore He 
was mistaken. We reply tfiat we often ‘ marvel ’ at 
what we know does happen. When we preach 
the gospel to a congregation of unconverted men, 
we know that many, perhaps all, will reject our 
message ; and yet we never cease to marvel that 
even one sinner should reject such a Saviour. In 
the Gosgel record we have the following instances 
of more than ordinary human knowledge in regard 
to earthly matters. His having noticed Nathanael 
under the fig-tree was to the latter so wonderful 
that it made him at once exclaim, " ^bbi, Thou 
art the Son of God ; Thou art King of Israel.* ® 
His knowledgS of the past life of the Samaritan 
woman was such as to make her at once believe 
Him to be- a prophet.* ^He knew that the fish 
which Peter would catch in the water would have 
,j^coin in its mouth that there would be a colt 
tied at a particular place ; * that the two disciples 
whom He sent would meet a man with a pitcher 
of water who was going to a particular house ; * that 
a certain woman’s two mites were all her living 
that Peter would deny Him thrice before the cock 

' Mark vi. 6.* * John i. 49. * John iv. 17-19. 

^ Matt. xvii. 27, * Matt. 2. « Mark xiv. 13, 14. 

^ Mark ii. 44. 
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crew tWice.^ W« several times find that Jesus 
knew the thoughts of men, and we have the 
express statement, * Jesus did not trust Himself 
unto them, for that He knew all men, and because 
He needed not that any one should bear witness 
concerning man ; for H# Himself knew what w’as 
in man.** 

We also find that our Lord, even in His 
humiliation, had knowledge of past and future 
events in a way which was superhuman. He 
says, ‘ Abraham rejoiced to see My day, and " he 
saw it, and was glad.* ® He said that ‘ if the mighty 
works had been done in Tyre and Sidon which 
were done in * Chorazin and Bethsaida, ‘ they 
would have repented long ago, sitting in sackcloth 
and ashes.* ^ This is stated not as a mere opinion, 
but in the tone of authority of one who knew that 
it was true. He spoke confidently about the 
future ; He thrice foretold His sufferings, in detail, 
that the chief priests should deliver Him to the 
Gentiles, and that He should be mocked, scourged, 
spat Upon, crucified, and should rise on the thii^ 
day.® He knew that judas would betray Him.® 
He knew that Lazarus had died and that He 
would raise him from the dead."^ He expressly 
said to His disciples three times in His last 
discourse that He was telling them beforehand 

^ Mark xiv. 30 • John ii. 24, 25. * John viii. 56. 

^ Luke X. 14. * Markxf 33, 34, ® John vi. 64, 70, 71, 

^ John xi. II. 
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what was to come to pass.^ This was not mere 
human foresight, but something so marked that 
the effect would be that they might " believe ' in 
Him. He Speaks of the future destruction of 
Jerusalem, and of His own second coming ; says 
that He is to be the Judge on the last day, and 
tells what He will then do and say.^ 

He also speaks in the most positive way about 
heavenly things. He declares of the man who 
commits a certain sin that ‘ he hath never 
forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal sin.* ^ In 
the parable of Lazarus and the rich man He to 
a certain extent removes the veil which hides the 
other world from us.^ He tells Peter of the effort 
which Satan was making against him.® And 
He says that He knew the Father as fully as 
the Father knew Him. ^ All things have been 
delivered unto Me of My Father : and no one 
knoweth the Son, save the Father ; neither doth 
any know the Father, slave the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal Him.* ® 
These words imply that, even in the days of His 
humiliation on earth, the’^ Son had an intimate 
knowledge of the Father, as no one else had ; and 
that He Himself was so great that none but God 
the Father knew Him. 

* John xiii, 19, xiv. 39, xvi. 4. 

• MattAii. 22, 23, xxiv., xxv, ; Luke xiii. 125-28. 

* Mark iii. 29. , * Luke xvi. 19-31. 

• Luke xxii. 31, • Matt xi. 27. 
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Our Lord also speaks in no measured terms of 
His own neatness and authority. In the words, 
^Before Abraham u^as born, ^ shows 

that He was distinctly aware of t|ie fact of His 
pre-existence thousands of years before the time 
at which He was speaking. Believing as we do 
that He was the Incarnate Son of God, we cannot 
conceive that He thought that He had been created 
at any definite time before then. The words 
practically imply a consciousness, even when He 
was on earth, of His existence from eternity. 
Again, the words, * Where two or three are fathered 
together in My name, there am I in the midst of 
them,* * betoken a certain kind of omnipresence and 
omniscience even when He was on earth : He does 
not speak of what Tvill be after His exaltation, 
but of .what was true even in the time of His 
humiliation. 

Our Lord always spoke ‘ as one having 
authority.* ^ He never gives reasons for what He 
says, in order that His hearers may weigh the 
reasons and accept or reject His conclusions; but 
He prefaces His words again and again with ‘/ 
say unto you,* ^ sometimes commencing with a 
solemn ‘Verily, verily*; and He calls upon His 
hearers to accept His words simply because He 
says them. When He appeals to any argument 
in confirmation of His utterances the very appeal 

^ John viii. 58. * Matt^xviU. 20. 

* Matt. vii. 29. * Matt. v. 22, 28, 34 ; John v. 25, etc. 
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is significant and impressive ; it either by way 
of analogy — as in all His parabolic teaching, in 
which the inherent truth of His doctrine appears 
self-evident to every intelligent person — or else by 
way of divine testimony through His own 
miracles,^ and through the inspired Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, which He quotes as being, 
equally with His own words, the authoritative 
teaching of God. He says expressly, ‘ Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but My words shall 
not pass away.* 

It is ^noteworthy in this connection that our 
Lord never once expresses His opinion^ or says 
that He thinks or believes this or that. His state- 
ments are always positive, even when dealing with 
the most mysterious subjects, past, present, or 
future — such a^, ‘Before Abraham was borrv, I am.* 
‘ I say unto you that in heaven their angels do 
always behold the face of My Father.* ‘ The hour 
cometh in which all that are in the tombs shall 
hear His voice [the voice of the Son of man] 
and shall come forth.* ^ If any ordinary man 
spoke in this positive way, never expressing a 
doubt of the truth of what he says, and expecting 
everybody to believe whatever he says just 
because he says it, we should feel him to be 
a man of unbearable conceit, and if in one or 
two points he •should be proved to be mistaken, 

1 Mark ii. 8-ii ; John v? 36. 

* John viii. 58; Matt, xviii. 10; John v. 28, 
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we should look^upon him with contempt. Yet 
all such confidence in the absolute truth of what 
he says seems perfectly natural in the case of 
Jesus; and in spite of it all we feel that He is ' 
quite true when He says, * I am meek and lowly 
in heart’ ^ « 

But can^ we conceive it possible that so great curiat 
a Being, the Incarnate Son of God, filled to the 
utmost capacity of His nature with the Spirit surround- 
of God, who always speaks so positively in every ^ 
one of His utterances, should make a mistake, 
and with all His positiveness should assert what 
is untrue, and thus 'appear as ignbrant with 
that sort of ignorance which so profoundly impairs 
the wholft value of a teacher — the ignorance of 
the man who does not know where his knowledge 
ends, ^ind so makes confident affirmations, and 
draws confident inferences, where his basis as 
to facts is unsound ’ ? * When he says in regard 
to the authorship of Ps! cx., ‘ David himself said 
in the Holy Spirit’^ — that same Spirit with 
which Jesus Himself was filled, as no other man 
ever has been — and bases His argument on this 
very Davidic authorship, shall we dare to say 
that He was mistaken, because 'critics’ of the 
present day — all of whom, even the most devoted 
Christians among them, have intellects clouded 

• 

^ Matt. xi. 29. 

* Bp. Moule ; Preface to Bibk and Modem Criticism^ by 
Sir R, Anderson. * Mark xii. 36. 
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and spiritual sensibilities more of less benumbed 
by indwelling sin — think differently? Yet one 
of the most devout of the * critics/ who writes 
strongly on behalf of the old Gospel, in an article 
a few years ago said that the traditional view 
of the Davidic authorship of that Psalm is ‘ un- 
historical * and ' cannot be received,' and yet ‘ That 
He (Jesus) believed the Psalm to be written 
by David, I should think it impossible for any 
fair-minded reader to doubt He lived in a world 
where there were not two opinions about the 
matter, and it is hardly exaggerating to say that 
it was part of His true humanity that He should 
think on such questions as others in His situation 
naturally thought' See what this lead^to. The 
Davidic authorship of Ps. cx. was held universally 
for centuries, until at length some one w§is the 
first to contest it This some one ‘ lived in a world 
where there were not two opinions about the 
matter/ he was certainl3f a sinful, erring man, 
and very possibly was an unbeliever, yet he was 
able to shake himself out of what the ‘ critics ' 
consider the false views around him ; but the 
sinless ‘ Son of God/ living in constant fellowship 
with the Father, filled with the ‘ Spirit of truth,’ 
could not do so ! 

Furthermore, twenty or thirty years ago the 
^ higher criticism ' was practically non-existent in 
Britain and America among Christians ; so that 
every middle-aged ‘ critic ' was brought up in 
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what he BOW ^regards as an environment of 
error, and has freed himself from it. If, therefore, 
he thinks that Christ could not free Himself from 
His environment, he practically makes himself 
superior to Christ ; what he has done, his Lord 
and Master could not do! 

As a matter of fact, Christ did free Himself 
from His false environment in many matters. 

He again and again attacked the false beliefs 
or practices of the Scribes and Pharisees of His 
day ; and if their belief as to the origin of the 
Pentateuch or of Ps. cx. was false, filled as He 
was with the Spirit of God He would have 
rejected this false belief also. 

It is jaid that the words * neither the Son,' Christ, on 
in Mark xiii. 32, prove that there are things of^^^^^ 
which our Lord could be ignorant when He 
on earth. If the words be taken in their literal 
meaning it does prove this fact ; but we have 
endeavoured to show tftat the negative fact, that 
our Lord did not know a certain truth, does not 
prove the statement that He might positively 
believe a certain untruth. Moreover, the passage 
would prove that our Lord was aware of His 
ignorance, where it existed, and therefore would 
be the less likely to be ignorant of His mistaken 
belief if He was really mistaken. Again, the 
statement that ‘no one, not evea the angels in 
heaven, neither the §on, but the Father,' knew 
of the hour, implies that in the order of climax 
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as to the knowledge of difficult matters, the angels 
are higher than men, and the Son, even when on 
earth, was higher than the angels. 

If therefore a critic — that is, a man — expresses 
one opinion, and Jesus Christ on earth made a 
contrary assertion, we need not have much 
difficulty in deciding which is right. Again, Jesus 
said, 'Before Abraham was born, I am ' ; thus 
showing that even when on earth He was aware 
of His eternal pre-existence. He was the 
omniscient ‘ Word of God* in heaven all through 
the previous ages. If the ' critical * theory were 
true, when J, E, D, P, and the Redactors century 
after century were laboriously bringing out in 
fragments or in completed form the P^tateuch, 
and when some Unknown wrote Ps. cx., the 
omniscient ‘ W^rd of God’ in heaven kn^w all 
about it. The Word becomes incarnate in Jesus 
Christ, and, marvellous to relatCj the human mind 
of Christ, filled with the^Spirit of God, believes 
the very opposite of what His divine nature knows 
to be true ! The divine nature of our Lord knows 
all about what J, E, D, P, and R did to form 
the Pentateuch, and yet the human nature believes 
that Moses composed it. The divine nature 
knows that David did not write Ps. cx., and yet 
the human nature is confident that he did write 
it I Who can believe this to be true? Yet again, 
in Matt. xi. 27, we learn that our Lord had an 
intimate knowledge of the Eternal God ; we ask, 
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Is He likely to have made a mistake on any 
purely earthly matter ? We might apply the 
Saviour’s own reasoning, * Whether is easier, to 
know intimately the Infinite God, or to know wh6 
wrote a certain Psalm ? ’ After speaking of His 
supreme knowledge of God, Jesus says to all, 

* Learn of Me ’ (v. 29) ; the ‘ critic,’ who maintains 
that Christ held a mistaken view as to the 
authorship of Ps. cx., instead of ‘learning of’ 

Christ, proceeds to teach Him, and to point out 
His mistake! 

When Jesus says, ‘My words shall* not pass w® must 
away,’ ‘ The Father that sent Me, He gave Me a 
commandment, what I should say and what I ▼ord*. 
should ^eak,’ and other kindred statements, He 
makes no distinction between His words, but 
speaks of all of them as the wgrd of God. If 
we are true disciples-r/.^., ‘ learners ’ — of Christ, we 
must accept His teaching ‘ all in all or not at all.’ 

If we accept some of His words as true, and not 
others, we make ourselves the judge of what is 
true and what is false, instead of receiving all the 
words of Christ as true, just because He says 
them ; we sit on the judgment-seat of our own 
opinion, and we arrange before us the statements 
of Christ, that we may decide which are right and 
which are wrong. He who thus judges the 
truthfulness of our Lord’s words, and decides 
according to his own opinions, should remember 
His own solemn words : ‘ The word that I spake. 
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the same shall him in the last day.’* The 
way in which some ‘ critics ’ imply, or positively 
state, that our Lord made mistakes, seems to be 
the most serious attitude of the position they 
take. The sound heart of believing men may 
keep them firm in their allegiance to their Lord 
in spite of this view, but the average ‘ man in 
the street ’ will say, ' If Christ spoke of earthly 
things, such as the authorship of a Psalm, and 
made mistakes, how shall we believe Him when 
He speaks of heavenly things ? ’ 

’ John xii. 48. 



CHAPTER HI 

Christ’s treatment of the Old Testament 

W E lay down, then, this foundation upon 
which our consideration of the subject 
before us is based, CHRIST IS THE TRUTH. Of 

m 

Him, as well as of the Father, it may be 
said, * In Him is no darkness at all,* ^ whether 
the darkness take the form of sin or of error. 
Everythfhg that He said is true, everything 
that is contrary to what He said must be un- 
true it matters not what othei**" people say or 
what arguments they bring, any argument which 
contradicts Christ’s t^ching is false, however 
specious, because He is THE TRUTH. We now 
inquire how Christ treated the Old Testament. 

Many writers claim Jesus as a ‘Critic,* because cmrist a 
in His teaching He used the words, ‘But 1 
unto you,* contrasting His words with those 
spol^en ‘ of old.’ Jesus was a Cri/u in the sense 
of being a Judge of the Oid Testament ; but 
it by no means follows from this that He was 
a ‘Higher Critic* in ^e sense* of a believer 
i John i. §. 

29 
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in the Wellhausen theory, as lar as received 
by present-day believing critiqs. That theory 
maintains that the Old Testament contains some 
erroneotfs statements as to fact, and some doctrinal 
teaching which is opposed to that of Christ ; that 
it is, in fact, a mixture of truth and error, in 
which the truth is ever growing and prevailing 
over the error. Does Christ teach that there is 
anything erroneous in the Old Testament ? Dr. 
John Smith says : ‘ If Christ was a Critic— a true 
^Critic — when He discovered the deciduous elements, 

r '.ir 

not only in tradition, but in the Old Testament, 
must He ^ot have been equally a Critic in His 
positive view?'^ 

Take first Matt v. 17, 18; Luke xVi, 17. 

* Think not that I came to destroy th? law or 
the prophets : I came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil For verily I say unto you, Till heaven 
and earth pass away, oile jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass away fron;^ the law, till all things 
be accomplished.’ "’‘It is easier for heaven and 
earth to pass away, than for one tittle of the 
lavr to fall’ This does not look as if our Lord 
thought there was anything erroneous, or in any 
sense untrue, in the Old Testament. But, it 
is said, the verses that follow in Matt v. show 
that the words quoted do not bear their prima 
fade meaning, becaqse Christ goes on to abrogate 
parts of the Law by His own, teaching. Let us 
1 Integrity of S^pture^ p. 104. 
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look at this. Ip Matt v. 21, Christ says, ‘Ye 
have heard that it was said to them of old time/ 
He does not say that He is referring directly 
to the Law, but to what was ‘said to them of< 
old time/ He then adds that it was said, ‘ Thou 
shalt not kill’ Christ does not say this was a 
bad command, but that it was, in its form, 
imperfect— it simply condemned the outward 
act ; Christ says, ‘ I say unto you, not pnly is 

it forbidden to kill, it is also forbidden to hate/ 

*1' 

The gist of Christ’s words, as far as thi^f 
commandment goes, is this, ‘The Law was not 
wrong, but imperfect ; I therefore do pot distr(^ 
the sixth commandment as wrong, but I fulfil 
it by Winging out into clearness the truth which 
was in only in germ; I develop it, as the 
seed is not destroyed but developed into the 
tree, Ihe child into the», man, tJie rivulet into 
the river/ 

Christ then gives the-^same teaching as to the 
good, but imperfect, commands; ‘Thou shalt not 
commit adultery,’ ‘Thou shalt not forswear thy- 
self ’ ; He fulfils them by developing them, not 
by saying that they were to be cast away 
wrong. In v. 38 He does not condemn the 
command, ‘ An eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth’ ; that command was not bad as, a rule 
for the MagistraU^ in its place in the LaW , 
(Exod. xxL 23, 24), But in the teaching to ‘ them 
of old ^ this was applied the way of sanctioning 
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revenge for private wrong; and it was 
this ths^t Christ condemned. The Sermon on 
the is addressed, hot to magistrates, as 

such, but to the disciples of Christ in their private 
capacity. If the magistrate were to act on the 
principle * Resist not him that is evil,* he would 
prove himself unworthy of the post in which God 
had placed him, as * an avenger for wrath to him 
that doeth ^vil * ; ^ the reign of anarchy would 
s<^n begin. In v. 43 we have a cle^r proof that 
our Lord was not condemning the Law, but the 
authorised interpretation of" 4 t. He says, ‘Ye 
haVej 'ticard tliat it was said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy.’ Where 
in the Law are we commanded to hate our 
enemy? The Law says to every oflfe, * Love 
as thyself I not only ‘thy neighbour,* but ‘the 
stranger (2>., fcJteigner) that sojourneth withithee.’* 
The Law says, ‘ If thou meet thine enemy*s ox or 
his ass going astray, thou^shalt surely bring it back 
to him again. If thou see the ass of him that 
hateth thee lying under his burden, thou shalt 
forbear to leave him, thou shalt surely release it 
with him.*® This does not seem consistent with" 
an injunction to ‘hate thine enemy.* So far 
was Christ from thinking that to hate one*s 
enemy is the teaching of the Law, that when He 
uttered what has been ca||e^ the ^ golden rule,* 
because of its embodimeot .^d^e highest Christian 
^ Rom. xiii. 4. * Lev. ^ * Exod. seziii. 4, 5. 
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spirit, and s»|id, 'All things thi^refore whatsoever ye 
would that men shoj^ld do unto you, even sa do ye 
also unto them,* He . added, ‘ For this is law 
and the prophets.*' 

We see, therefore, that the words whiqh follow ducist 
Matt. V. 17, 18, contain nothing to prove 
words of those verses ought to toned down 
to mean less than they naturally imply- But, it \s 
said, Christ certainly condemned the Mosaic law 
in regard to divorce.® W e reply, Y es, and No. He 
did say that that-.laf?7 was, in itself, contrary^to 
God*s ideal, which ideal Christ came to teach and 
to enforce ; but He did not condemn Moses for, 
giving that law in the age in which he lived. A 
legislator may he forced by circumstainces to 
promulgate laws which are not ideally perfect,, 
because a better law would be a dead letter. An 
imperfect law that can be enforced*^is better than 
a perfect law which is systematically violated. The 
Law does not express approval of divorce, it 
simply permits it, with certain limitations. It does 
not occur in the ideal law given from Mount Sinai ; 
but was a practical direction embodied by Moses 
in the summary given in Deuteronomy, after thirty- 
eight years* experience of the rebellious spirit of 
the Israelites. So Jesus said in regard to this law 
of divorce, ' For your hardness oLheart he (Moses) 
wrote you this com naandment * ; that is, Moses wa^^ 
not 4t giving it,* it was the fault of the 

* Matt. viL * • Mark x I-9. 
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people which prevented Moses giving ^ better one. 
S.9^'j|V9n in this cas^; Christ does not condemn the 
containing an enactment which ought not 
to have been given. Moses does not enjoin 
divorce, he simply orders that when there is divorce 
it must be in writing. There is not*#rt all Christ’s 
sayings the slightest indicatit^n of His adopting the 
mod,ern ' critical ’ position, that there are errors and 
mistakes in the Old Testament. 

Pr<rf. G. A. Smith writes as follows ^ : — 

^ Jesiis, it As true, rendered obedience to many of 
the formal statutes. He paid the Temple-tax, and 
commanded the leipei whom He cured to show himself 
to the priest and offer the gift ^ which Moses cornmanded. 
But these and other"^ details Hh enforced on the ground, 
not of principle, but of expediency, and hi order to 
prevent needless scandals in the way of others. The 
expediency wa^ due to the circumstances of His own 
time, and with these would pass away. To many other 
observances of the Law, Christ showed, by His neglect 
of them, or by His positive transgression, a high 
superiority. He touched the leper and did not feel 
Himself unclean. He reckoned all foods as lawful ; 
He broke away from the literal observance of the 
Sabbath Law. He left no commands about sacrifice, 
th^ temple-worship, or circumcision, but, on the con- 
trary, by the institution of the New Covenant, He 
abrogated for ever these sacraments . of "fhe Old. 

This is one of those Jbalf-truths which are mis- 
leading. The^ passage tOating to the Temple-tax, 

^ Modem Criticism and the I^r Backing of the Old Testa* 
ment p- 13 . * 
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Matt. xvii. 24-27, refers only to the^ . questjon 
whether Christ, the Son of thief King, 
the tax for the Temjile of the Kitig ; it di^ nbt 
in the least refer to the question whether, th^ Jews 
generally were^ bound to keep the Law^r not ; our 
Lord always ’tanght that the keeping of the Law 
was obligatory. It is true He came to * fulfil ’ the 
ritual law by introducing in its place the Gospel 
towards which the ritual pointed ; He therefore by 
many actions showed that He Himself was ‘ Lord; 
of the Sabbath * and of the rest of the ceremqniar 
ritual; but He alv^ays maintained, as long as He 
remained on earth, that the Law' was the reyelatioh 
of God’s will, and was to obeyed! 

m 

It is quite* true, as Professor Smith reminds 
us, thsyjt Christ spoke of the Old Tejtament era as 
dispensational, and therefore h transitory ; ‘ The law and 
the prophets were until John: since that time the 
kingdom of God is preached^ (Luke xvi. 16). But our 
Saviour had no sooner uttered these words than, as if 
to prevent misconception, He added, ‘ And it is easier 
for heaven and earth to pass, than one tittle of the law 
to fail’ (Luke xvi. 17). It is true that He touched 
the leper and ‘did not feel Himself uncl^^.’ But 
immediately on having done so He said, * Go thy way, 
show thyself to the priest, and offer the gift that Moses 
commanded, for a testimony unto them ’ (Matt viK. 1-4). 
He foretold the fulfilmQiijs.|^ Hftnself, and therefore 
the removal of the old ceremonial ertkctments (Luke 
xi. 41), but He said, ‘The Scribes^ *and vthe Pharisees 
sit in Moses’ seat : all therefore whatsoe*lW^hey bid you 
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observe, that observe and do’ (Matt, xxiii. 2, 3). He 
rebnked the Rabbinic glosses on the Sabbath lanr j ' 
but the law itself He re-affirmed, defining its scope 
from, Old Testament permissions, and from the purpose 
of its enactment (Mark ii. 25-28). And, lest any one 
should make a partial use of the sacred writings, He 
gathered them into an indissoluble unity round Himself, 
saying, ‘The Scripture cannot be broken’ (John x. 35). 
In ’fine, the entire body of Old Testament Scripture was 
acknowledged by Him as the sure Word of God.^ 

Ha treated ‘Critics* say that the words, ‘ one jot or one* 
MiSorl- tittle shall wise pass away from the Law,’ 

tatlve. cannot tear their prima facie meaning. Will they 
then please tell us what the words do mean ? 
They certainly seem ^to imply that the Law had 
in it nothing that was wrong in its place, that 
its teaching was altogether true ; and Christ ex- 
pressly says«that He came, not to destroy, but 
to fulfil it. We find that our Lord constantly 
spoke in the highest terms of the Old Testament. 
He constantly appealed to it as authoritative. 
Again and again He said, ‘ It is written,’ or 
* Have ye not read ? ’ as an answer to questions 
put to Him, implying that if it was ‘ written ’ in 
Scriptures the matter v/as settled. At the 
vet^^ffSHbginning of His public life, in His tempta- 
tion,^ the one weapon with which he foiled the 
tempter was ‘ the sword of the Spirit, which is 
the word of God.’* Every suggestion of the 

^D. M. McIntyre, The DMne Authority of the Old 
Testament^ p. 76 * Eph. vi. 17. 
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was met with the words, ‘It is written,*' 
way which implied that what was, ‘ written * 
feS the Scriptures must be true. * And, be it well 
noted, all these three quotations were frpm the 
Book of Deuteronomy, and represented, not the 
direct i>f .God quoted in the Bible, but 

the words of Moses (according to the book 
itself), or the words of some other man who 
put them into the mouth of Moses (according to 
the ‘critics *). In either case our Lord quoted the 
words of an inspired man, as being authoritative 
teaching, just because they wfte ‘jwrritten* 
in the Old Testament. This was our Lord’s 
constant practice. Again and again He used 
such. phrases as, ‘How then should the Scriptures 
be fulfilled that thus it must be ? * ‘ That the 

Scriptures of the prophets might be fulfilled ; * 

‘ That the Scriptures might be fulfilled ; * ‘ That 
all things which are written^ ^ay be fulfilled ; * 

‘ They have Moses and the prophets ; let them 
hear them. ... If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded if one 
rise from the dead ; ’ * ‘ Full well do ye reject 

^ Matt. iv. 4, 7, 10. 

* Matt. xxvi. 54, 56 ; Mark xiv. 49 ; Luke xxi. 22r 
It has been said that, in this last passage, we hot 

the words of Jesus, but of Abraham. We reply that .we 
have here the words which Jesus put into the mouth of 
Abraham, as spoken by him in the abode of the blessed 
after death. All our Lord’s hearers wo did believe that 
Abraham would speak the ieruih under such circumstances, 
and to put into his mouth words that were not true would 
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the commanditient of gJX • . . for Moses said/^ 
When asked, ‘What shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?^ our Lord replied, ‘What is written in the 
Law ? How readest thou ? ^ ® When questioned 
by the Sadducees He replied, ‘Ye do err, not 
knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God.* ^ 
One of the strongest expressions of our Lord 
in regard to the Old Testament is found in John 
33-36. ‘ The Jews answered Him, For a good 
work we stone Thee not, but for blasphemy ; and 
because that Thou, being a man, makest Thyself 
God. J^sus answered them, Is it not Written in 
your law, I said, ¥e are gods? If he called them 
gods, unto whogi^ the word of God came (and the 
Spripture canilot be broken), say ye of Him whom 
the Father sanctified and sent into t^e world. 
Thou blasphemest, because I said, I am the Son 
of God?* fter^vour Lord expressly ^ays, ‘The 
Scripture cannot be broken.* ‘ THe Scripture,* 
that is, ‘ the writing,’ seems to mean the book 
as it stands. 

The fact that our Lord treated the Old Testa- 
ment as authoritative is acknowledged by the 
‘ critics/ vThus Professor Curtis writes as follows 
in Hastings*s Dictionary, Art. ‘ Old Testament,* 
p. 6bl 

Both Christ and the Apostles or writers of the New 

be to utterly mi^ead the hearers. This of course our Lord 
would never do. * 

^ Mark vii. 9. * Luke x. 25, 26. 


^ Matt. xxii. 29. 
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Testament held the curr^ht Jewish notions respecting the 
Divine authority and revellttion of the Old Testament. 
TbeJ^ refer to it in ^ the words used by the Jews, 
‘the Scriptures’ (Matt^ xxii, 29 j Jobn v. 39), ‘the 
Holy Scriptures ’ <Rom. i. 2), ah^ speak of its authors 
being moved by the Holy Ghost (2 Pet. i. 21), and 
appeal constantly to its statements as unquestioned 
authoritative truth. But at the same ^ time they regarded 
the Old Testament revelation as partial and incomplete, " 
Christ not only placed His own au|h6i;ity above that 
of Rabbinic tradition (Matt. v. 21, 33, 43), but^likewiSe 
speaks of the teaching of the Mosaic law as permitted 
owing to the hardness of men’s hearts (Matt, xix. 8) ; 
and St. Paul regards the dispensation of *the Law 
as decidedly inferior to that of ^e Gospel : the Law 
was ‘rudiments’ (Gal. iv. 3), serving to establish a 
knowledge of sin. The writer of tfie Epistle to the 
Hebrews«found the Old Testament dispensation faulty 
and defective. But in all these views the disparagement 
of the^ Old Testament is only relative Christ never 
repudiates its revelation and authcfrity. He puts His 
emphatic seal upon the Old Testament, saying (according 
to John x, 35, unless oui^ Lord is here arguing ad 
homineni) that its word cannot be broken ; and that not 
one jot or tittle of the law shall pass away until all 
shall be fulfilled (Matt v. 18). St. Paul held likewise most 
strongly to its Divine origin and nature, holy, just, and 
good (Rom. vii. 12, 14), worthy of all hodtomf^fCrving to 
usher in the Gospel, a tutor to bring mCn to Christ 
(Gal. iii. 24). Likewise also the author of ..Jhe Epistle 
to the Hebrews recognised the full validity of the Old 
Testament covenant, but in Christ and in His Gospel 
the Old Testament had a full and perfect realisation. 
Thus the Old Testament had its chief value, since the 
Ceremonial Law ceased to be binding, in foreshadowing 
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Christ and the Gospel. This led to the conception 
of the Old Testament as a book of proph^y Ihrotighout. 
Wherever words an<^ inci4erits suggest6(J .events in the 
life of Christ, or of the early Church, hr ^ere they 
seemed to confirm (!)hristian doctrine, they were so 
applied. This application the Old Testament in 
the New Testament, although it is in the line of 
Jewish methods of interpretation, finds its justification 
in the prophetic elemhnts^of the Old Testament. These 
look forward to special manifestation of Jehovah, to 
a new relationship* established between Jehovah and 
Israel and mankind, to a series of blessings — all of 
which may be summed up in the word redemption, 
and which likewise were coupled with the appearance 
of a royal person, an offspring of David. These Old 
Testament outlooks, according to apostolic experience 
and observation, were realised in and through Christ; 
hence the New Testament view of the Old Testament 
is fully justified ; in details (according to historic 
exegesis) the applications of the Old Testament, in the 
New Testament may sometimes be unsound, but, taken 
as a whole, the New Testament method is right. The 
redemption experienced in iChrist is a fulfilment of Old 
Testament promises. 

Prof. Curtis speaks of our Lord accepting 
‘the current Jewish notions* respecting the Old 
Testament. But He did not receive all their notions 
regarding it. He did not hold the Jews to be 
right when they said that we are commanded to 
‘ hate thine enemy ' ; that it was wrong to heal on 
the Sabbath day or to pluck ears of corn on that 
day ; that to swear by the temple was nothing ; that 
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in comilK>n life we ougtft to act on the principle, 

* an eye; for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth * ; 
that the^'tfee right of ‘ditorce; was in accordance 
with God’s mih^* that tlraditioftooght to be followed,^ 
even when it conflicted witfi the Law ; and so 

^ • -i- ' 

forth. All these ‘Jewish notions * our Lord utterly 
repudiated. It follows that when He did accept 
‘the current Jewish notions respecting the divine 
authority and revelation of the XMd Testament,’ 
we are bound, as His ‘disciples,’ who ‘call Him 
Teacher and Lord,’ to do the same. 

Prof.. Curtis suggests the possibility. that in 
John X. 35 our Lord is arguing ad hominem ; 
though the way in which he puts it seems to 
imply that he does not think this probable. This 
suggestion is often made by ‘ critics ’ ; and it 
may be well to consider briefly what is the proper 
scope of ad hominem Reasoning. This kind of 
argument in itself proves nothing ; it is simply 
directed to a particular olass of persons ; and its 
object is to show, not that the statement made 
is true, but that the particular persons addressed 
will be inconsistent with their other beliefs if they 
do not accept it as true. Thus, if we argue with 
a Mohammedan that he ought to believe in the 
miraculous birth of our Lord, and in His sinless- 
ness, on the ground that these facts are either 
directly stated or implied in the Koran, we use 
an ad hominem argument. This argument applies 
only to Mohammedans ; it has no force whatever 
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to the fest of the world, believe that the 
Koran is a purely human and fallible book. Ad 
hominem reasoning; therefore, has no objective 
force,' it is purely subjtsitiyo; it partakes more 
of the nature of rhetbHc ' than of logic. This 
being the case, a*"^se man will use it but 
sparingly. 

In the first placd; it ought never to be made 
the basis of pur reasoning, it ought to be merely 
subsidiary ' an d * auxiliary. Thus, to take the 
case we have instanced, a missionary to the 
MohamQiedans would not base his teaching about 
Christ on the Koran, but on the Gospel ; and 
he would bring in Jhe testimony of the Koran 
only as a subsidiary argument. r 

In the next place, when bringing forward an ad 
hominem argument, based on the false opinions 
of our hearers, we ought, as teachers of \ruth, 
never to leave them with the impression that 
we share their errors^ A missionary to the 
Mohammedans, for instance, would never wish to 
leave with them the impression that he himself 
regarded the Koran as authoritative. ^ 

For these reasons it is not likely that our Lord 
would use ad hominem arguments to any great 
extent; more especially when we remember that 
He was introducing a religion for the whole world 
and^vmuld therefore be sparing in using arguments 
wh|tbliad no force except for Jews. As a matter 
of fact, it is very doubtful whether in any of His 
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recorded sayings ad kominem reasoning 

at all. TJie only case in which it might perhaps 
have been used is when He said, * If I by 
Beelzebub; ^cast out ,de|n^s, -by whom do youi^ 
sons cast them outF'^ B.ot: it is by no means 
clear that the exorcism here, referred to was a 
mere pretence. The Pharisees were not all of 
them bad people. DoctrinaHy . they were purer 
than the Sadducees (Acts xxiii. 8), and no doubt 
there were many godly men among them besides 
Nicodemus. When the powers of evil were so 
specially strong, as shown in the large^ amount 
of demoniacal possession at the time of our Lord, 
it would not be strange if ^God gave to some 
of the * sons of the Pharisees ’ the power of casting 
out demons. 

To suppose that our Lord^s repeated appeals 
to th*e Old Testament as authoritative were 
mere ad hominem appeals would imply that, in 
proclaiming a religion which was designed for the 
whole world. He was continually using arguments 
which in themselves were worthless, and He 
did so in such a way as to make His hearers 
believe that He shared their mistaken opinions. 
In regard to John x. 35, it seems extremely 
unlikely that, when our Lord is justifying one 
of the deepest of His sayings, * I and My 
Father are one,' He should use mere ad h 0 ^em 
reasoning — that is, employ an argumeirf J^^h 
‘ Matt. xii. 27. 
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in itself is worthless ; that *:He should appeal 
to a book as the authoritative declaration of 
God’s will when it really was not so. - Looking 
at the matter as a whole, we believe we are 
justified in regarding our Lord’s words, ‘The 
Scripture cannot be broken,* as a summary of 
His teaching as to the authoritativeness of the 
Old Testament. 

Christ's This was the way in which Christ uniformly 
tTto Md Testament Scriptures, during 

Testament the time when, filled with the Holy Ghost, He 
went ahput giving that teaching which He said 
tloa. was not His, but that of the Father which had 
sent Him, the teaching of God Himself. And 
even after His resurrection, when all their in- 
firmities of His human nature had been laid 
aside for ever, when He lived in ‘ Paradise * ^ 
and only occasionally visited the earth," and, 
probably, had^ resumed those attributes of His 
Deity of which He had ‘emptied Himself* in 
order to ‘become a servant,’ so that it was even 
then true that ‘ in Him dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily,’ and ‘in Whom are all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge hidden * ^ 
— even then His testimony to the Old Testa- 
ment was on the same lines as before. When 
with the two disciples on the way to Emmaus, 

‘ He said unto^ them, O foolish men, and slow 
of heart to believe in all that the prophets 
' Luke xxiil 43. • Col. ii. 3, 9. 
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have spoken f ^ Behoved^ it not the Christ to 
suffer these things and to enter into His glory? 

And beginning from Moses and from all the 
prophets, He interpreted to them in all the * 
Scriptures the things concerning Himself/ And 
a few hours after, when He met the disciples 
gathered together, ‘He said unto them, These 
are My words which I spake unto you, while 
I was yet with you, that all things must needs 
be fulfilled, which are written in the law of 
Moses, and the prophets, and the psalms, con- 
cerning Me. Then opened He their mind that 
they might understand the Scriptures ; and He 
said unto them. Thus it is wrttten/ ^ 

We do not specially dwell upon the references The 
to the Old Testament in the Epistles; because 
these ^were written by men like qurselves, and ApoeUee. 
many of the ‘critics^ would not acknowledge 
that their words are as authoritative as those 
of Christ. That the Apostles looked upon the 
Old Testament as the absolutely authoritative 
revelation of the will of God, just as the jews 
did, is , acknowledged by the ‘ critics ’ as much 
as by the ‘traditionalists.’ And we must re- 
member that the Eleven had been with Jesus 
for two or three years, in constant communion 
with Him, and being constantly taught by Him; 
and just before His death our t-ord expressly 
said to them, ‘ I hayc yet many things to say 
‘ Luke jcxiv. 25-37, 44-46, 
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V 

unto ypu, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit, 
when He, the Spirit of truth, is come, He shall 
guide you into all the truth.' ^ The Spirit of 
truth did come upon them at Pentecost, and 
Matthew, John, and Peter in their wr||:ings, 
and Peter in his words recorded in Acts, quoted 
the Old Testament as authoritative, just as 
Christ did. So did th^ Apostle Paul, that man 
of marvellous power and influence, who was 
able to break himself away completely from . 
what was erroneous in the Jewish teaching, which 
he had* from childhood received so heartily, 
and yet with equal heartiness retained the 
Jewish reverence for the Old Testament, as the 
authoritative Word of &od. He also ^reo€:ived 
direct revelations frorft Christ.^ 

We must %be pardoned if, in regard to our 
estimate of the Old Testament, v/e think we 
are safer in the same boat with such a man, 
and with the other Apostles of Jesus Christ, 
e^pfcially when they have "Him in the bpat * 
also, than if we join the band of learned scholars, 
however numerous, who, leaving out of con- 
sideration the New Testament view of the 
authority of the Old, are floundering about in 
the sea of speculation, driven hither and thither 
by the winds of conflicting theories, and trying 
to keep themselves afloat with the planks of 
their own hypotheses, reaspnings, and opinions. 

^ John 3cvi. 12, 13. * 1 Cor. xi. 23 ; 2 Cor. xii. 1-4 ; Gal. i. 12. 
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Keeping in view the promises of Christ to His 
Apostles, we hold that tSeir teaching is really 
the teaching of the Holy Spirit, and therefore 
as much the word of God as the teaching of'^ 
Jesus ^hrist ; on the same lines as that teaching, 
but i§ a developed form. But, for the purposes 
of the present argument, we lay stress mainly 
on the belief and teaching of the Lord Jesus, 
whose testimony in favour Af the Old Testament 
is as decided as that of His followers, the 
Apostles. This, then, is our foundation-principle, 
in regard to the Old Testament as welJ as in 
regard to everything else, the principle which 
He Himself laid down in the words : ^ * Be not 
ye called Rabbi : for ONE is your teacher . . , 
neither 5e ye called masters [?>., leaders of the 
way, teachers] : for One is your master, even 
the Christ’ 

Those * critics who do not hold that our The 
Lord actually shared the «iistaken views of the 
Jews in regard to the authority of the Old datton. 
Testament, urge that He accommodated Himself 
to the people in this matter, because He did not 
think those views harmful enough to combat, and 
therefore did not wish to unnecessarily increase 
the hostile forces arrayed against Him. But 
we ask, Is there in Christ’s character and teaching 
anything that looks like ' accommodating Himself* 
to the errors of those around Him? Is there 


^ Matt, xxiii. 8-io. 
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anything like ^accommodation' in the repeated 
utterance, ‘ Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites,* in MatL xxiii. ? Christ condemns 
not only their false practices, but their false 
interpretation of Scripture (vv, 16-19); but He 
never blames them for their recognition of the 
supreme authority of Scripture itself ; on the 
contrary. He says that such laws as that of^ 
tithing were obligatory (v. 23), they ought not 
to be ' left undone,' and He tells ' the multitudes 
and His disciples ' that they ought to obey the 
Scribes* when they teach them to follow the 
law of Moses (vv. 2, 3). In Matt. xv. 6, He 
draws a clear distinction between the * word 
of God* and the ‘Jewish tradition'; the Jiatter 
is wrong, because it is inconsistent with the 
former. Christ does not ‘accommodate Himself' 
to their belief in their tradition, why * should 
it be supposed that when He distinguishes 
between it and the written Law He does use 
‘ accommodation ’ ? Christ was constantly opposing 
the wrong beliefs and practices of the people ; 
why did He keep silent about their belief in 
the absolute authority of the Old Testament, if 
this belief was contrary to the truth of God ? 
In the Grand Old Book^ by Prof. McCaig, we 
read (p. G9) : — 

There are two kinds of accommodation which a 
teacher may use. He may so accommodate his teaching 
to the capacity of his scholars that he may meet 
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them on tjjfeir own levels and seek to raise them 
gradually, keeping back more difficult truths until 
plainer ones have been apprehended. Such accommo- 
dation Christ did use. . . . But there is another kind 
of accommodation. A teacher may lower himself to the 
level of his scholars’ ignorance and prejudices, so that 
he assumes they are right, and does not seek to 
correct their mistaken ideas, but puts ail his teaching 
into the same mould, making it harmonise with their 
false fancies, lest running counter to their prejudices 
he ^should meet with their dislike. Now, a teacher 
could so accommodate himself to his scholars 
A^uld surely not be worthy of the name. 

m 

^ What would be thought of a school in the 
prospectus of which it was stated that, ‘ The 
head qjaster will make it a point to accommodate 
himself TUS the opinions and prejudices of the 
schoolboys ’ ? ^ 

Furthermore, how will this ' accommodation * 
theory suit the narrative of the Temptation ? 
Our Lord does not simply ^i^tter the words, ‘ Man 
shall not live by bread alone,’ etc., as if they 
rested on their own intrinsic excellence, but 
quotes them on the authority of the ‘ written ' 
Latw of God ; and the ternpter in his reply 
does the same. Was the evil one, who had 
been tempting men since the creation, as ignorant 
as the ^critics’ believe the Jews to have been 
of the facts of history ? And if he was, did 
dur Lord think it right and wise to ‘ accommodate 
Himself’ to the devil?* If, however, it be said, 

4 
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as many * critics ' maintain, that the narrative of 
the temptation is not literally true, but represents 
the inner conflict in the Redeemer's human soul 
by which He gained the victory over the lower 
elements of His nature, then the theory of 
* accommodation * is at once given up. For, in 
that case, the narrative would show that in the 
inmost recesses of His nature Christ sustained 
Himself by quoting the Old Testament as 
authoritative. In fighting against strong temptation 
in the inmost soul, man does not attempt to gain ® 
the vic^tory by make-believes. 

Once more : if it was necessary for our Lord 
to accommodate Himself to His enemies, the 
Jews, surely He might have taught the real 
truth to His own chosen disciples. was 

constantly with them and teaching them during 
the years of His ministry ; ♦ and aftfer His 
resurrection, when the imperfections of His 
human nature had all passed away, and He 
lived in the unclouded light of the other world, 
He was ‘appearing unto them by the space of 
forty days, and speaking the things concerning 
the kingdom of God.'^ Surely such questions 
as the following were among the things con- 
cerning the kingdom,' on which the leaders of 
the Christian Church, and its chief tochers all 
through the ages, ought to ||now ^the truth. 

Was the ritual law really given to Moses or 

' *> 

* Act5 i. 3 . 
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was it inaugurated a thousand years later by 
Ezra? Is the narrative in the Pentateuch really 
true, or is it a mixture of truth and imagination, 
so made up that the fact was not observed 
for** eighteen centuries? Were the patriarchs 
living men or merely myths ? Is the Old 
Testament authoritative all through, when rightly 
interpreted, or is it a mixture of truth and error 
which the reader has to separate as best he 
can ? On what principles is the book to be 
interpreted ? And so of all the other questions 
now at issue. The ‘critics^ maintain thg.t their 


views make the Old Testament much more real 
and profitable than before, and remove serious 
difficuijies in the way of . the ouiside world 
receiving Christ. If ^ this be so, and if Christ 
knew it all, it i^ passing stramge th^t He never 
gave a hint of "it to His Apostle^ ; and that 
when He promised to give them the ‘ Spirit of 
truth,* who should ‘ guid« them into all the 
truth,* He should keep from them that very 
important part of truth which relates to the 
origin, truthfulness, authority, and principles of 
exposition of the Old Testament? And yet it 
is a fact, atsknowledged on both sides, that the 
Apostles did continue to hold those views of the 
Old TeStliment i^hich the Jews held, and they fol- 
low wha| the ‘ critics ’ call the ‘ Rabbinical * system 
of interpretation. Our^ Lord evidently never 
taught them anything contrary to those views. 
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We close these observations on the ‘accommo- 
dation ' theory with a practical remark. The 
‘critics’ hold that their views are true, but 
that Christ did not disabuse the Jews of their 
false belief or even teach the Apostles, who 
were to be the founders and leaders of the 
Christian Church, what the true views really 
are. We have, then, these three conclusions, 
one of which we must accept. 

Either these new views are not true. 

Or our Lord knew them to be of so little 
importance that He did not care to undeceive 
the minds of the Apostles in regard to them — 
in this case we need not trouble ourselves about 
them ; ^ 

Or if, as the ‘ critics ’ say, their theory is 
important, leaking us understand the revelation 
of God in the Old Testament much better than 
the ‘traditional’ one, and removing obstacles in 
the way of intelligent^men becoming Christians ; 
then, in that case, when ‘speaking the things 
concerning the kingdom of God’ to His Apostles, 
who were to be the leaders and teachers of the 
Church throughout the ages, our Lord deliberately 
left the Apostles in darkness on this important 
matter^ and consequently left all the Church in 
darkness on it for eighteen centuries. 

So far as we can see we must accept one of 
these three conclusions. 

« 

We come back, therefore, to the position which 
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we submit the New Testament involves, namely, 
that our Lord regarded the Old Testament as 
the authoritative revelation of the will of God, 
and that we, as disciples of Christ, are bound to 
treat the Old Testament as He did. 

But, it may be said, If certain things about Can w« 
the Old Testament seem to us right, how can we 
think otherwise, whatever may be the teaching of opWom? 
Christ or any one else? Can we help thinking 
our own opinions true ? Certainly we can ; we 
are continually giving up our own opinions, on 
the ground that some one, whom we believe to 
be better acquainted with the facts than we are, 
tells us we are wrong. 

A s^ljoolboy thinks a certain Greek noun is 
nominative, his master tells him it is genitive ; 
does the boy say, ‘Well, I must s^ick to my 
own opinion*? No, he at once believes what 
the master tells him, because he knows the 
master is more likely to be right than he is, 

A man is ill, and thinks he has a disease 
for which there is a certain remedy ; he calls 
in a physician who tells him he has a different 
disease which requires a different remedy. Does 
the man say, ‘ I must stick to my opinion in 
the matter’? If he does he will very possibly 
die, and "should a true and brief epitaph be 
desired for him it might run thu5v ‘ Here lies 
a fool’ 

A man thinks he 'has a good case and is 
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inclined to go to law ; he takes counsers 
opinion and is advised that he has no case. 
Does he say, ‘ I must stick to my own 
opinion ’ ? If he does, he will be a poorer 
man at the end of the lawsuit than he was at 
the beginning. 

are continually giving up our own 
opinions, when experts tell us we are wrong. 
And is not Jesus * Christ the Expert of experts, 
in all points relating to God’s will and its 
revelation ? If we say, we must hold to our 
opinions, whatever Jesus said about the Old 
Testament, then we must take the consiliences ; 
it will not be Christ who suffers from our action, 
any more than it would have been thf> doctor 
or the lawyer who suffered in the cases we have 
just supposed. 

But how about my icjeas of right and wrong? 
Can I alter them because of the opinion of 
another? Not so easily, because, while there 
are human experts who can give an authoritative 
answer m matters of mere knowledge, yet in 
matters of right and wrong it is not so safe 
to trust the opinions of others. Yet there are 
cases where it may be done. Take a simple 
illustration. In a garrison town the General in 
command has a little girl ; ^^ere is a soldier of 
whom she is, very fond, and as he is a worthy 
man the General allows^ his little daughter to 
play with him. The troops are ordered on active 
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service^ the soldier is put on sentry duty, and 
falls asleep at his post, with the enemy near 
at hand. He is, by military law, sentenced to 
be shot, and the General orders the sentence to be 
carried out. Imagine the grief and horror of the 
little child ; that good man, whom ^he loved and 
who loved her, is shot, simply because when he 
was very tired he fell asleep ! Why should not 
he ? She always does, and is thought a naughty 
child if she does not. To the child’s mind the 
thing is horribly wicked. But she knows her 
father and trusts him, and if he thought it 
righl Mjl ll the man should be shot, her judgment 
says thS^i must be somehow right, though her 
feeling^ tell her that it is altogether wrong. 
She does not realise that an army might be 
destroyed and a kingdom ruined by a soldier 
asleep on sentry duty ; but she trusts her father. 

So ought we to trust God in regard to all 
that He says ; we ought* to believe that what 
He declares to be wrong is wrong, though it 
may seem right to us ; and what He declares 
to be right is right, though it may seem wrong 
to us. We can implicitly trust the word of 
God on the questiop 9f right and wrong ; and 
Christ again and agaki said that His teaching 
was the teaching cif God the Father. Hence all 
that Christ says in regard to moral matters 
must be right, and ^if His teaching on any 
point seems to us morally wroi|g, we are 
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bound to say that we are mistaken and that 
Christ is right, even in regard to questions 
of right and wrong. For instance, if Christ*s 
teaching in regard to the Old Testament implies 
that God actually gave the command to destroy 
.all the Canaanites, old and young— whether it 
does really imply this is not now before us ; 
but if it does — then God gave the command, 
and the command must have been right, whatever 
we may think about it; and we are bound to 
think it right, in our cool judgment, however 
wrong Jit may seem to our impressions ; just as 
a man believes the statement of his doc|^ and 
lawyer to be true, though his own r&soning 
may lead him to a contrary conclusion.^^^^hrist 
is always right on every point, and every one who 
differs in opinion from Christ on any point is 
wrong ; this is our fundamental position. How a 
true disciple of Christ can hesitate to accept and 
act upon it seems incomprehensible. 

Human But whilst we irnplicitly believe all that Christ 
l^wenoes teaches, we must not equally rely upon our 
Ohrtat’B inferences from Christ’s teaching. For instance, 
Christ said, * The Scripture cannot be broken.’ 
From this it has been inferred that everything 
that is ^written’ in the Old Testament, every 
detail of narrative and history, and every reference 
to nature, when properly interpreted, with due 
reference to the context and the nature of the 

c 

language, is true. This inference may be correct. 
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But it is merely an inference, and therefore it 
may possibly be unfounded ; the words of our 
Lord may mean merely that ‘Scripture cannot 
be broken ’ in its religious teaching, when properly 
interpreted. Ail the New Testament quotations 
from the Old, so far as we remernber, relate to 
religion, directly or indirectly ; and it is possible 
therefore that the New Testament passages which 
assert or imply the authoritativeness of the Old 
Testament relate only to its teaching as to 
religion, and not to mere details which do not 
in the least affect the revelation of Godis will. 
Similar remarks may be made in regard to 
all ouf' other inferences from the teaching of 
Christ,, 



The 

‘Critical* 

theory. 


CHAPTER IV 

The relation of the Levitical Law to 
the Prophetic History and Teaching 

W E now come to a fundamental matter, in 
, the present controversy, the ‘ critical ’ 
reconstruction of the Old Testament history in 
connection with the Pentateuch and the Levitical 
Law. ^ 

All the * critics * are agreed that the Pentateuch 
is a composij£ book, formed out of the writings of 
different persons at different periods, and put in 
its present form by a ^redactor,’ or editor, 
probably after the ewile. This statement does 
not of itself imply that the Pentateuchal narrative 
is untrue.. A true history may be written centuries 
after the occurrence of the events recorded. All 
the * critics * also believe that the Levitical ritual 
was not, in its present form, given through Moses ; 
the ritual was much simpler in his day, but in 
after years it became developed, and this developed 
ritual was added to that which was really Mosaic. 
The essence of the Mosaic law is contained in 
Exod. xx.-xxiv. About the time of Josiah, the 
58 
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Jewish legislation todk the form it has in 
Deuteronomy ; and after the Babylonian exile 
it took the form which it has in Leviticus and 
Numbers. In the middle of the last century 
there were some great critics, sych as De Wette Differwiow 
and Ewald, who also believed that the Levit/cal 
ritual was not Mosaic, but they j^ut the ritual 
history in a different order. They believed that 
the Deuteronomic ritual was not previous, but 
subsequent to the Levitical. Dr. Driver says, 

‘ Formerly this [P] was assumed tacitly to be 
the earliest of the Pentateuchal sources ; and there 
are still scholars who assign at least the main 
stock of it to 9-8 cent. 

Her^ then, vfe have to face a singular fact. 

The ^critics’ of the present day say that the 
Deuteronomic laws were in force ceijfuries earlier 
than the Levitical ; critics of equal learning 
and acumen, with exactly the same evidence before 
them, have believed that the Levitical laws were 
a long time earlier than the Deuteronomic. ' A 
plain Christian man may fairly infer from such 
a phenomenon that thq arguments on one side 
or the other cannot be specially strong; and he 
may be pardoned if he says that possibly both 
theories are wrong, and that the facts are just 

* {Jntro. to Q.T., p. 135.) It may be doubted whether 
Ewald was the man to ‘assume tacitly’ anything. He 
would no doubt have had reasons for his view, as much 
as the Wellhausen SchooJ of critics have for the contrary 
view. 
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as th€y lie on the surface of the book itself, 
and as Christ and the Apostles appear to have 
believed, namely, that the Deuteronomic legisla- 
tion was just thirty-eight years later than the 
Levitical. When equally skilled experts give 
directly contradictory evidence in a law court, 
the plain common-sense juryman may be apt 
to discard the evidence of both. 

While agreeing in their main positions, the 
Evangelical school of ‘critics’ differ in detail. 
Dr. Driver’s scheme seems in substance the 
followii^. Part of the Levitical Law was given 
by Moses, and there is a solid historical basis 
to the Pentateuch ; but subsequent experience 
led to alterations of the law in the coijrse of 
centuries, and these alterations were embodied 
in the Mosaic substratum, so as to bring the 
authoritative law, all along contained in the 
recognised code, always up to date. He says, 

* All Hebrew legislation, both civil and ceremonial, 
vffiis, as a fact, derived ultimately from Moses, 
though a comparison of the different codes in 
the Pentateuch shows that the laws cannot all 
in their present form be Mosaic : the Mosaic 
nucleus was expanded and developed in various 
directions, as national life became more complex 
and religious ideas matured.’ He also believes 
that the original basis of Deuteronomy similarly 
was brought up to date, and that the speeches of 
Moses were amplified, so as tp make the book 
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suited to the circumstances of the day ; the 
whole being done by prophets, and openly, 
without any attempt to deceive the people. This 
is the mildest form of the theory we are 
discussing. 

The late Prof. Robertson Smith — whose memory 
is revered by those who knew him, however 
much they differ from his conclusions — goes 
much farther than Dr. Driver. He gives a 
definite date for the preparation of the ‘ priestly 
narrative,’ namely, the time of Ezra ; and the 
author of it ‘ chooses a canvas as large as that 
of the pre-priestly Torah (Law), and throws 
the exposition of the system of Israel’s sacred 
ordinances into the form of a history from 
the Creation to the complete settlement in 
Canaan. This whole history his pl^n compels 
him to idealise or allegorise, and he does so 
boldly.* ‘ The decisive point is that the Mosaic 
tabernacle is not the tabernacle of the old 
pre-Deutcronomic history of Moses, and that^ 
it is equally unknown to the history of the 
Former Prophets. It is, in short, not a fact, 
but an idea, an imaginary picture of such a 
tabernacle as might serve as a pattern for the 
service of the second Temple.’^ In other words, 
when we have the description of the Tabernacle 
which is contained in Exod. xxv.-xxx., prefixed 

by the words,. * And Jehovah spake unto Moses, 

• 

^ O.T. in Jeutfisk Churchy pp, 430, 410. 
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saying . . . Thou shalt make a table , . . thou 
shalt make a candlestick . . . thou $halt make 
the tabernacle . . . thou shalt make the boards 
, . . thoii* shalt make a veil/ and so forth, what 
we are really to understand by it is this, ‘That 
is what God appropriately have said, 

but, He really did not say it/ And so all the 

rest of this ideal narrative, containing the 

account of some things which might fittingly 
have happened but did not happen^ and might ^ 
fittingly have been said but were not said, 

runs through the books from Genesis to Joshua, 
mixed up everywhere with the true narrative 
of what did happen, and what was said—the 
imaginary^ being described as real fact quite 
as much as the actual, with nothing to show 
which was ^ fact and which was fancy — and this 
constitutes the ‘ Law,* of which Jesus said, 

‘ It is easier for heaven and earth to pass 

away, than for one ^ttle of the law to fail * ! ^ 

We will now proceed to consider the argu- 
tnents brought forwftVd by the ‘critics* to prove 
th^t the laws contained in ‘ Leviticus and Num- 
bers' could not alt. have bfeen given through 
Moses. 

Some have relied upon the Evolutionary 
theory, and have maintained that as all things 
in nature and in history must have developed 
gradually, the full Mosaic legislation could not 
> Luke xvi, 17. 
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have been established as early as the time of 
Moses. reply, first, that the Evolutionary 
theory is by no njearts proved^ it is still in the 
state of a ‘ theory,’ and many thinkers reject it, 
except in a partial sense. Degeneration is as 
conspicuous in history as is improvement ; and 
one of the most remarkable results of archaeological 
science is our knowledge of the high state of 
civilisation , of the times of Abraham and of 
Moses. The origination of the ‘ critical ^ theory 
•was largely due to the belief that the age of 
Moses, and those which preceded it, wei^e too 
rude and illiterate to permit of the history 
contained in the Pentateuch being true. 

It was believed, in the first place, that the art 
of writing was then unknown, and consequently 
we could not rely on the truth of narratives 
handed* down orally for many generations. 

In the second place, it was believed that the age 
of Moses was too uncivilised for the organisation 
and legislation recorded in the Pentateuch 
to have actually been a^^ fact. Archaeology 
has shown how utterly ixiistakeq both of these 
ideas were. Written tablets Actually exist of a 
long earlier date than that of Abraham, and 
these tablets prove that the people of the time 
were in a highly civiljsed conditiort. Very 
recently discovery has been made of the code 
of Hammurabi^ king of Babylonia, who is 
generally supposed to have been the Amraphel 
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of Gen. xiv,, and who certainly lived many 
centuries before the time of Moses. This code, 
which is purely civil, is quite as elaborate as 
the civil law of the Pentateuch, if not more so. 
The discoveries of archaeology therefore have 
shattered to pieces the old objection based on 
the supposed illiteracy and rudeness of the 
time of Abraham and those which followed it. 
It has been proved that there is no difficulty, 
from the standpoint of evolution, in the idea of 
Moses having promulgated the civil and ritual 
code which is contained in the Pentateuch. 
Prof Sayce writes : 

‘ In fact, the whole application of a supposed 
law of evolution to the religious and secular 
history of the ancient Oriental world is founded 
on what we now know to have been a huge 
mistake. The Mosaic age, instead of coming at 
the dawn of ancient Oriental culture, really 
belongs to the evening of its decay. The 
Hebrew legislator was surrounded on all sides 
by the influences of a decadent civilisation. . . . 
In Egypt and Babylonia alike there was degeneracy 
rather than progress, retrogression rather than 
development. The actual condition of the 
Oriental world in the age of Moses, as it has 
been repealed to us by archaeology, leaves little 
room for the particular kind of evolution of 
which the “ higher criticism ” has dreamed.* ^ 

^ Mon$tmeni Fads Md CriHcal Fancies^ p. ii8. 
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Another thing to remember is that evolution 
only relates to the processes of nature^ it cannot 
apply to the supernatural. All evangelical ^critics ^ 
acknowledge that the incarnation, person, life, 
and work of Jesus Christ form a stupendous 
supernatural fact, which evolution can never 
account for. Why should not God make pre- 
paration for this momentous supernatural fact, 
by giving to Moses a supernatural revelation of 
^he whole system, in its complete form, which 
was to be one of the chief elements in the 
preparation of the world for Him ? Evangelical 
^ critics * acknowledge that the complete system 
which they believe was established after the exile, 
was better adapted than the previous laxer system 
to keep the Jews loyal to God. Robertson Smith 
says:^ ‘Under Providence the Code ofc Ezra [by 
which he means the Levitical Law as we have it 
in the Pentateuch] and the Reformation of Ezra 
were the means, amidst the* general dissolution 
of the Persian and Hellenic East, of preserving 
and maturing among the Jews those elements 
of true spiritual religion out of which Christianity 
sprang.* That is to say, the Levitical Law was 
the system into which the people of Israel, by 
their experience and by the wise teaching of 
prophets and scribes, gradually grew, and it proved 
the very best system to preserve ‘ true spiritual 

religion.* Why should not the all-loving and 

• 

• O.T. in Jewish Church, p. 420. 
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all-wise God have given to Israel this best system, 
through Moses, from the beginning, as the law 
towards the keeping of which the people should 
ever aim ? Which is the wiser and better father, 
the man who does not tell his son what is the 
■ best thing to do, but lets him learn it only by 
bitter experience, or the man who gives him 
wise advice from the first ? 

Jesus Christ gave an ideally perfect moral 
law in the New Testament, which Christianj! 
have all more or less failed to keep. Why 
should not God, when separating Israel to be 
His own peculiar people, have given them a law 
which He knew to be the best form of preparation 
for Christ, although He knew that the Israelites 
would as imperfectly carry it into practice as 
Christians^have carried into practice the^ Sermon 
on the Mount ? Believing ® critics ’ acknowledge 
that the Law was a preparation for the Gospel, 
and that Christ ga^e a perfect law to inaugurate 
the Gospel ; why should not God have given, 
at the inauguration of the preparatory system, 
the Levitical Law which Robertson Smith 
describes as *a complete theory of the religious 
life*?' 

PassftfireB Certain passages in the Old Testament in 
relatipn to sacrifice are brought forward by 
‘crifics* in support of their views. The chief 
of these are the following. In Hos. vi. 6 we 
^ m Jewish Church, p. J30. 
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read, ‘ I desire mercy, and not sacrifice/ This 
is supposed to imply that the prophets did 
not approve of sacrifice. But the parallel line 
which immediately follows, ^and the knowledge 
of God mofy than burnt-offerings,' suggests that 
^not' in the first line means really * more than/ 
This is an idiom that is a very natural one. 
We see it in such passages as, ^ The kingdom 
of God is not in word, but in power.' ^ As a 
matter of fact, God's kingdom does come * in 
word,' it is the preaching of the Gospel which 
establishes it ; but the Apostle means tha^ it 
does not come ‘ in word only* power is a more 
important characteristic of it. That the passage 
does not condemn the offering of sacrifice is 
clear from the fact that our Lord quoted it with 
approval (Matt. ix. 13), and yet in the^ previous 
chapter (viii. 4) He expressly enjoins on the 
cleansed leper to offer ‘the gift,' i,e. the sacrifices 
(Lev. xiv. 2-32), ‘ that Moses commanded.' 

In Amos v. 25, 26, we read, ‘Did ye bring 
unto Me sacrifices and offerings in the wilderness 
forty years, O house of Israel? Yea, ye have 
borne the tabernacle of your king and the shrine 
of your images, the star of your god, which ye 
made to yourselves,' If we take this as meaning 
that sacrifices were actually not offered dbcing 
the wanderings in the wilderness, it would loot 
be inconsistent with the existence of the Levitical 
^ I Cor. iv. 20, 
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Law ; for Moses himself said, in his farewell 
addresses, ^Ye have been rebellious against 
Jehovah from the day that I knew you,'^ and 
this rebellion might have shown itself in dis- 
obedience to God’s commands about sacrifice, 
especially when they were in a sense under the 
ban, condemned by God to die in the wilderness. 
But the meaning may be that, when the Israelites 
joined idolatry to their sacrifices, God regarded 
these as no sacrifices at all. ^ 

In Jer. vii. 22, 23, we read, ‘ For I spake not 
untd your fathers, nor commanded them in the 
day that I brought them out of the land of 
Egypt, concerning burnt-oflferings or sacrifices : 
but this thing I commanded them, saying, 
Hearken unto My voice, and I will be your 
God, and ye shall be My people ; and walk ye 
in all the way that I commanded you, that it 
may be well with you,’ These words are not 
opposed to the liistory as contained in the 
Pentateuch. God said nothing about sacrifices 
(with the one exception of the Passover) in 
Egypt ; nor in the covenant He made with 
Israel at Sinai. The essence of that cove- 
nant was obedience, ‘ If ye will obey My voice, 
and keep My covenant, then ye shall be Mine 
own possession.’ * The appointment of the 
Levitical Law came some months after the 

exodus ; the Tabernacle was set up a year after 

« 

^ Deut. ix. 24. * £xod. xix. 5. 
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it, and the Levitical Law apparently followed 
its erection. This law was simply a part of 
the obedience which formed the essence of the 
covenant. 

Other passages, like ^Thou delightest not in 
sacrifice’; ‘Incense is an abomination to Me*; 

‘Your new moons and your appointed feasts 
My soul hateth,’ \ simply teach the evangelical 
truth that outward worship in itself, apart from 
jieart worship, is something in which God has 
no pleasure ; and when heart-worship is not 
joined to a sacrifice, the latter becomes h»ypo- 
critical, and therefore an abomination to God. 

If Isa. i. 13-15 teaches that God is opposed to 
the practice of the Levitical rites, then it also 
teaches that He is opposed to prayer ; for He 
says, ‘ When ye make many prayers J. will not 
hear.’ 

The chief line of argument on which the The 
‘ critics ’ base the necessity of^their reconstruction 
of the history of Jewish ritual is this: they structlon 
say that the historical books of the Bible, 
from Judges to Kings, by their statements and 
by their omissions, imply that the full Levitical 
Law was not known before the exile. They 
decline to accept the testimony of Joshua, 
because they join it with the Pentateuch as 
one of the books to be tried, and they, therefore, 
refuse to accept its evidence ; they also exclude 
^ Ps. li. 16; Isa. i. 13, 14 - 
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Chronicles, because they think its testimony 
prejudiced and unreliable. These books^ it may 
be mentioned^ all testify against their views. 
‘Critics* are skilful in trying to prove, and 
sometimes assert without proof, that books 
which testify against them are untrustworthy, 
and that passages in accepted books which testify 
against them belong to a later age ; but that 
what appears to be in their favour is all genuine 
and true. However, we will first take their own 
witnesses, the books from Judges to Kings. 

The main stress of their argument is to the 
effect that the historical books which they 
accept as trustworthy history make no mention 
of a large portion of the Levitical Law, and 
make statements which imply that that Law, 
as we r\pw have it in the Pentateuch, was 
not then in force. We offer the following 
remarks : — 

I. The fact thafe a law is not obeyed is no 
. proof that the law does not exist. Otherwise, 
it would be quite possible for fortieth century 
critics to prove that the Sermon on the Mount 
could not have been in existence in the nine- 
teenth century, on the ground that Christian 
governments and Christian people were con- 
tinually violating its precepts. Every one 
acknowledges that the law as originally given 
by Moses prohibited idolatry, and yet how 
frequently the Israelites, under the Judges and 
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in both the kingdoms, for many centuries, fell 
into this very sin. In all countries and in all 
ages people are constantly doing what they know 
is not right, breaking the law which they ought * 
to keep. 

2. It is alleged that not only the mass of Aii©fif©d 
the people, but good men like Samuel and 
others, broke the Levitical and Deuteronomic 
Law of the ‘ one sanctuary,’ by offering sacrifices 
in many places. We reply, in the first place, 
that it is by no means clear that good men 
did break the Levitical Law in the cases which 
the ‘ critics * bring forward. The chief cases 
alleged are those of Samuel and David. In 
regard to Samuel, and to David in his early 
years, the times were exceptional. In SamueFs 
childhood the Tabernacle and all its vessels 
were *at Shiloh, and so far as we know the 
Levitical Law was observed there. After the 
defeat of the Israelites narrated in i Sam. iv., 
we do not know where the Tabernacle was ; 
but it was not at Kirjath-jearim, where the 
ark was; there was therefore, at that time, no 
‘one sanctuary* in existence. 

The late Prof. W. H. Green, an American 
theologian who died a few years ago, and was 
acknowledged by the ‘ critics * to be a very 
competent scholar, wrote thus : ^ ‘ There is not 
from Joshua to Samuel a recorded instance of 
and^the Prophets^ p. 137, 
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[acceptable] sacrifice elsewhere than at Shiloh, 
which is not explicitly declared to have been 
offered either in the presence of the ark or 
in connection with an immediate manifestation 
of the presence of Jehovah or of the Angel 
of Jehovah/ He goes on to show that up to 
I Sam. iv. the Tabernacle was at Shiloh, which 
had its Aaronic priesthood, and was the place 
authorised for sacrifice. To it all Israel went to 
worship. After the events recorded in i Sam. iv. 
Shiloh was deserted for ever, the Tabernacle 
and ^e ark were separated, the ark was kept in 
a private house. The people were not restored 
to God’s favour and the regular performance 
of their worship until the time of David. God 
had abandoned Shiloh and had not indicated 
where the true sanctuary should be ; hence the 
letter of the law had to yield to its spiritual 
import of true worship. Acceptable sacrifice is 
recorded to have |peen offered only either (a) 
when God had visibly appeared (Judg. ii.^ 1-5, 
vi. 20-24, xiii. 1 5-20), or (^) when Samuel, 
God’s special representative for the time, offered 
sacrifice. In Elijah’s time the people of the 
Northern kingdom altogether rejected Jerusalem 
as the sacred city, and Elijah was forced to 
offer sacrifices where he could. Moreover, 
Samuel and Elijah were both prophets, and 
acted under the direct impulse of the Spirit of 
God. The God who gave* the Jewish ritual had 
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the right to make occasional exceptions when 
He chose to do so. 

In I Kings iii. 2, we read, ‘ Only the people 
sacrificed in the high places, because there was 
no house built for the name of Jehovah until 
those days.* This confirms the .position we have 
just taken, that in the time of Samuel there 
really was no ‘ one sanctuary * : the Deuteronomic 
Law in regard to this matter was therefore in 
abeyance, and devout Israelites had perforce 
to fall back upon the old patriarchal custom 
of offering sacrifice to God in variou3v>high 
places. 

It is noteworthy in this connection that 
worshipping in high places is nowhere mentioned 
as a sin until the building of the Temple ; 
and that thereafter we find it agaia and again 
referred to in the Books of Kings. The Book 
of Deuteronomy simply enjoined that sacrificial 
worship should be confined* to one sanctuary ; 
but |t nowhere names the place or date of 
the establishment of that sanctuary. It appears 
not to have been definitely fixed until the 
Temple was built, and therefore the law of 
* one sanctuary * was to a large extent in 
abeyance up to that time. 

Dr. Driver gives as an illustration of the 
non-observance of the Levitical Law the fact 
that ‘ David offers sacrifice (as seems evident),^ 

^ Why ‘ evident * ? In i Kings viii. 63, we read that Solompn 
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with his own hand* (2 Sam. vi. 13). In reply 
let us look to the wording of the Law (Lev. i. 

3 > S)> ‘ When any man oj you offereth an 
oblation ... he shall offer it . . . and he 
shall kill the bullock.* The same principle 
applies to all the animal sacrifices, the burnt, peace, 
and sin offerings ; not the priest, but the man 
who brought the sacrifice was the proper person 
to kill it The word used in 2 Sam. vi. 13, 

is used of the people generally (not only of , 
the priests) in Lev. xvii. 5, xix. 5, xxii. 29. 
DrivtH* refers also to David's blessing the people, 
as being a purely priestly function. But surely 
Deut. X. 8 and xxi. 5, which he quotes, while 
making the act of blessing part of the special 
duty of a priest, do not imply that it was 
wrong for •a father to bless his son, or a king 
to bless his people. It is also said that Ihe 
fact that David appointed his sons to be priests 
(2 Sam. viii. 18) pproves that the Levitical Law 
was not then in force, as that Law restricts 
the priesthood to the family of Aaron. It is 
not certain that the English R.V. in that place 
is correct : the margin and American revisers 
translate ‘chief ministers.* But even if we grant 

‘offered* (same Heb. word as in 2 Sam. vi. 13) 142,000 
animals ; does it * seem evident * that he did this * with 
his own hand * ? This word ‘ evident * here is one of the 
instances of jumping to conclusions, taking things for granted 
instead of proving them, whicji we often find in ‘critical* 
writing. 
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that the right translation is * priests/ this would 
not prove the non-existence of the Law at that 
time, because even good men sometimes feel it 
to be right — whether it really is so or not — to^ 
abstain from carrying out the exact wording of 
the Scripture. Very few Christians, for instance, 
feel that it is their duty to practise feet-washing, 
or ‘ saluting one another with a holy kiss,* in 
spite of John xiii. 14 and i Cor. xvi. 20. To 
the great majority of Christians nothing is clearer 
than that the New Testament enjoins the or- 
dinances of baptism and the Lord’s Supper as 
obligatory on the Christian Church ; and yet 
one section of that Church, which has comprised 
some of the noblest Christians that ever lived — 
the Society of Friends — conscientiously believes 
it to be the will of God not to observe these 
ordinances. If they can feel it their duty to 
act thus in the full light of the Christian dis- 
pensation, shall we think* it impossible that 
a man so imperfect as David, in the twilight 
of the Old Covenant, should have thought it 
right to make his sons priests in spite of the 
existence of the Levitical Law? We remember 
also that there have been many true Christians 
in the Roman Catholic Church, although we 
believe that Church in so many points is opposed 
to New Testament teaching. Yet the New Testa- 
ment Law exists in spite of its being broken 
by Christians j and the Levitigal Law in like 
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manner may have existed in spite of not being 
carried out even by devout men. 

Noneoes- 3. Non-reference in the historical or prophetical 
ftri^or" Levitical Law might arise from the 

toBoine simple fact that there was no occasion to refer 
to many of the enactments of the Law. For 
instance, no one doubts that circumcision was 
from the first one of the most obligatory religious 
enactments of Judaism ; yet we have no reference 
whatever to circumcision in the historical books, 
including even the ecclesiastical Books of 
Chronicles ; and we have only two references to 
it in the Prophets (Jer. iv. 4, ix. 25), and in neither 
of these is it referred to as a ritual duty. So, 
also, the keeping of the Sabbath, an undoubtedly 
early institution, is not mentioned between the 
times of Moses and King Jehoram. Dr. Driver 
acknowledges what we are maintaining when 
he says,^ ‘ That many of the distinctive institutions 
of P are not alluded®to— the Day of Atonement, 
the Jubilee year, the Levitical cities, the Sin- 
offering, the system of Sacrifices prescribed for 
particular days — is of less importance : the 
writers of these book may have found no occasion 
to mention them.' He adds, ‘ But the different 
tone of feelings and the different spirit which 
animates the narrative of the historical books, 
cannot be disguised : both the actors and the 
narrators in Judges and Samuel move in an 
^ Lfiterature of Old Testament^ p. 137. 
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atmosphere into which the spirit of P has not 
penetrated. Nor do the allusions in the pre- 
exilic prophets supply the deficiency, or imply 
that the theocratic system of P was in operation. - 
The prophets attack formalism and unspiritual 
service ; they therefore show that in their day 
some importance was attached by the priests, 
and by the people who were guided by them, 
to ritual observances ; but to the institutions 
specially characteristic of P they allude no more 
distinctly than do the contemporary historians.*^ 

It does not seem quite clear what alJL this 
means, and it is difficult to argue about such 
things as tone and spirit and atmosphere. Perhaps 
the best thing therefore is to put the case as we 
understand it, and see if the Pentateuch, as it 
stands, is historically inconsistent with the tone 
or contents of the historical and prophetical 
books. 

First, let it be remembered that, as we Hamony 
have just seen, the reason why many of the in- theTaw 
stitutions of the Levitical Law were not referred 
to may be simply because there was no **^*^*^®^ 
occasion to refer to them. Next, many Levitical 
institutions, as we shall shortly see, are alluded to 

^ We may add that the Day of Atotiement, the Sabbatical 
year, and the Jubilee year are also not referred to in the post- 
exilic literature any more than in the pre-exilic; yet the 
‘ critics ’ do not regard this as a proof that these were not 
parts of the P legislation. * 
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in these books. In the third place, from the very 
beginning, moral law (including duty towards God 
as well as duty towards man) seems to have been 
treated as more important than ritual. The Ten 
Commandments were issued by the voice of God 
Himself to all the people, from Mount Sinai, with 
the most solemn and awe-inspiring accompani- 
ments ; the Ritual Law is given quietly, to Moses 
and Aaron alone. The precepts contained in 
what is called the ‘ Law of holiness ’ (Lev. xvii.- 
xxvi.) are mostly moral, rather than ritual, 
preceQjts. The words of warning which were to 
be engraven on tablets, and solemnly read from 
Mounts Ebal and Gerizim,^ were all moral, there 
is not a single reference to ritual among them. 
Thus the general spirit of the Pentateuch is in 
the direction of teaching that morality is more 
important than ritual, and there is nothing 
which implies the contrary. 

We come to the times of Samuel, the prophet 
in whom, historically, the periods of the Judges 
and of the Kings meet, and we find him giving 
utterance to the same sentiment, ‘ Hath Jehovah 
as great delight in burnt-offerings and sacrifices, 
as in obeying the voice of Jehovah? Behold to 
obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
the fat of rams.* * ^ Critics * say that this passage 

is moulded by the writer of the Book of Samuel 
in accordance wfth the spirit of later times, but 
' Deut. xxvii. 11-26. ' * t Sam. xv. 22. 
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this is simply one of their many unproved state- 
ments. We are now taking the Old Testament 
as it stands^ to see if it is a consistent whole ; 
if it is, we shall not need a * critical ' theory of 
reconstruction, in order to mend what, as a 
matter of fact, stands in no need of mending. 

We come next to the Prophets, including 
under this term, as- in the Hebrew Bible, the 
histories written in a prophetic spirit, Judges 
to Kings ; and we find exactly the same spirit, 
morality is higher than ritual, and therefore is 
much more frequently referred to. ‘ Critics * 
acknowledge that the superiority of the moral 
and spiritual over the ritual is the essence of 
the prophetic spirit. The poetical or Wisdom 
books also manifest the same spirit ; they hardly 
touch on ritual at all. All through the Old 
Testament, therefore, we have this great truth 
continually brought out in various ways. Thus 
the Pentateuch and the hjptory, and all the 
other books of the Old Testament, accord in 
* tone ’ and ‘ feeling * and * atmosphere.' 

We now compare the Old Testament, thus Harmony 
viewed as a whole in its ‘tone,* with 
references to it in the New ; and we see the New Tea- 
force of the words of our Lord, when He 
described what was the essential principle of 
the old Scriptures, * Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart . . . thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself ... on th^se two 
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commandments the whole law hangeth, and the 
prophets.’ ^ There is no contradiction between 
them, all through, their essence lying in these 
two great moral precepts, on which they ‘ hang,* 
so that the removal of them would bring the 
Law and the Prophets prostrate to the ground, 
as the walls of Jericho fell. ‘ The whole law, 
moral, civil, and ritual ; the ■ daily sacrifice of 
innocent lambs and bullocks and pigeons being 
as consistent with these two great commands 
as the words, ‘Be ye holy, for I am holy.’ 
Chri^ sees no antagonism between priest and 
prophet, as so many modern ‘ critics * do ; the 
‘ Law ’ which He so highly praises says that it 
was through the prophet Moses that God ordained 
the priestly ritual. Between the false priest, who 
put ritual in the first place, and the true prophet 
there was antagonism ; just as there was between 
the true priest who put ritual in its right place 
as secondary, an(| the false prophet who 
‘ prophesied out of his own heart’ But the 
true priest and the true prophet put morality 
first and ritual second ; it was so in the ‘ Law,* 
and it was so in the ‘ Prophets,’ as much as it 
is in the teaching of Christ. When we thus look 
at the Bible as a whole, we see one tone and 
spirit and atmosphere, in Law and Prophets and 

^ Matt. xxii. 36-40. This translation of the American 
R,V. is as literal as it is forceful. ‘ Whole ' in the Greek is 
emphatic by position. * 
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Gospel alike, because all aljke are inspired by 
the one^ Spirit of God. We need no reconstruction y 
for the building is complete and solid as it stands, 
a truthful and divinely inspired narrative of 
God’s wise and loving dealings with Israel. 

We havft. said that we do not recognise Dr. 
Driver’s ‘spirit of P ’ or the ‘tone’ and ‘feeling’ 
and ‘atmosphere’ which to him makes so much 
difference between the Levitical ritual and the 
prophetic narrative. But we recognise some- 
"’thing else in'* the Bible that is very real; it is 
the ‘spirit of Christ and His Apostles,’ and 
the ‘ tone and feeling and atmosphere ’ of the 
New Testament, in all its declarations about 
the Old. From beginning to end of the New 
Testament there is nothing but veneration for, 
and recognition of the authority of, the ‘ Law 
and the Prophets,* as being actuated by one 
spirit, without any internal opposition, and as 
constituting in its essence tj^e golden rule of 
the Gospel.^ Of this ‘tone and feeling and 
atmosphere’ there can be no doubt; the ‘critics’ 
practically recognise it when they say that, ‘ Both 
Christ and the Apostles or writers of the New 
Testament held the current Jewish notions 
respecting the divine authority and revelation 
of the Old Testament.’^ We prefer recognising 

^ Matt vii. 12. 

* Hastings's Bible Dictionary y article ‘Old Testament, 
p. 6oi. • 
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the actual ‘spirit* of the New Testament to 
speculating about the ‘ spirit * of the hypothetical P. 

Bitoai Opg thing should be remembered in connection 

not to be 

nrgod with the alleged fewness of prophetic references 

to Old Testament ritual It is this — not only are 

ffodlymen. ^ 

* moral duties more important than ritual, but, 
whi^le morality without ritual is imperfect, ritual 
without morality is absolutely worse than nothing, 
it is hateful to God. ‘ The sacrifice of the wicked 
is not only useless, but an ‘ abomination! ^ God 
says, ‘ I cannot away with iniquity and the solemn* 
meting. Your new moons and your appointed 
feasts my soul hateth! ^ Hence, where immorality 
prevails, the preaching of ritual duty is altogether 
out of place, it would simply urge the people to 
add to their other sins the vilest sin of ail, that is, 
hypocrisy, A missioner to those who are living 
in sin in the slums of London does not preach the 
obligation of baptism and the Lord's Supper ; he 
preaches on ‘ rigli^eousness and self-control and 
the judgment to come,* on ‘repentance toward 
God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ*: 
the obligation of keeping Christian ordinances 
would be kept back until repentance and faith had 
come into being. It would not be right to infer 
from this that the New Testament contains no 
teaching on the Sacraments. Nor is it right to 
infer from the silence of the prophetic ‘ Missioners 

Prov. xxL 27. * Isa. L 13, 14. 

* Acts XX, ^i, xxiv. 25. 
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of Israel that the Law at their time was destitute 
of those ritual ordinances, which they do not 
refer to, when insistence on them would only 
interfere with their primary duty of preaching 
the necessity of moral reformation. 

4. We actually have in the historical and There are 
prophetical books references to many of the ^fei^ceB 
Leviticar institutions. We may mention the m ay 
following. Distinctions of clean and unclean food ingtitu- 
(Judg. xiii. 4, 7); the Nazirite vow (Judg. 
xiii. 5, 7, xvi. 17; Amos ii. ii, 12); ‘ offerings 
made by fire' (i Sam. ii. 28); the ^ lamp of God* 

(i Sam. hi. 3); the guilt-offering (i Sam. vi. 3); 
the shewbread (i Sam, xxi. 6); tithes and free^ 
will offerings (Amos iv. 4, 5); burnt and peace 
offerings (i Sam. vi. 14, viii. 10) ; the Urim and 
Thummim and the Ephod (i Sam. xiv. 3, 41). 

These references are taken from the Old Testament 
Introduction of Dr. Driver, who acknowledges the 
early existence of these institutions (p. 143). The 
passover is referred to in 2 Kings xxiii. 21, 22 ; 
this passage shows that the feast was recognised 
as obligatory, according to the ‘book of the 
covenant,* and had been observed in former 
years, though not with such solemnity as on the , 
present occasion. If we compare Exod. xxiii* 

14-17; Lev. xxiii. 34, and i Kings viii. 2, ix* 

25, it seems evident that the feasts of Pentecost 
and Tabernacles were celebrated also. We have 
fraces of an hereditary priestiwod in Eli and hi§ 
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"Sons, as in the genealogy, ^Ahijah, the son of 
Ahitub, Ichabod’s brother, the son of Phinehas, 
the son of Eli, the priest of Jehovah* (i Sam. 
xiv. 3); and there is nothing to hint that the 
chronicler is wrong when he says that Ahimelech, 
Eli’s great-grandson, was descended from Ithamar, 
the son of Aaron (i Chron. xxiv. 3, 6). We 
have references to the new moon and the Sabbath 
(2 Kings iv. 23). Note especially i Kings viii. 
3-1 1, ‘All the elders of Israel came and the 
priests took up the ark. And they brought up 
the ark of Jehovah^ and the tent of meetings and 
all the holy vessels that were in the tent ; even 
these did the priests and the Levites bring up. . . . 
And the priests brought in the ark of the covenant 
of Jehovah into its place ^ into the oracle of the 
house, the most holy place, even under the wings 
of the cherubiml We have here a large number 
of references to the ritual institutions of the 
Pentateuch. And* yet some ‘ critics ’ tell us the 
Mosaic tabernacle ‘is not a fact, but an idea, 
an imaginary picture.’ In i Kings ii. 3 it is 
stated that David spoke to Solomon of what 
was ‘ written in the Law of Moses * ; and yet 
.the ‘critics* maintain that there was no written 
law for centuries after that time. 

In 2 Kings xii. 16, we have distinction made 
between ^ guilt-offerings' and 'sin-offerings! one 
of the minute points of the Levitical Law. We 
have al^o iq th^ Pool?s of Kings numerous 
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references to the worship on the * high-places/ the 
differerft kings ^re praised or blamed according 
as they repressed or permitted such worship. 
There is nothing to imply that this worship was 
paid to idols ; i Kings iii. 3 and 2 Kings xviii. 
22 rather imply the contrary ; and, if this be so, 
they show that the law of the ‘ one sanctuary * 
was in existence at least as early as the time 
of Solomon, though the law was not ptoperly 
observed. 

The act of Jeroboam in making the golden 
calves at Dan and Bethel, in order that the 
people might not ^ go up to offer sacrifices in 
the house, of the Lord at Jerusalem,’^ is an 
incidental proof of the existence of the ‘ one 
sanctuary ’ law at that time, and of the fact that 
it was more or less observed. 

2 Kings xvii. 34-40 is noteworthy. The writer 
of the book here expressly affirms that the 
calamities which came upon the Northern king- 
dom of Israel arose from their non-pbservance of 
‘ the statutes and the ordinances and the law 
and the commandment which He [Jehovah] wrote 
for you ' (v. 37), and these words are represented 
as having been spoken by-Jehovah when He 
made a covenant with them, which covenant we 
know was, according to the Pentatepchal history, 
made in the days^ of Moses. Yet the ‘critics* 
maintain that, at the time of the overthrow 
^ 1 Kings xii. 36~3a 
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of the Northern kingdom, not a single part of 
the Mosaic law was written. The only part of 
the Pentateuch in existence was JE, which is 
supposed to have been a mere narrative, not an 
authoritative law book. But the repetition of words, 

* the statutes and the ordinances and the law 
and’ the commandment,' imply the existence of a 
definite written law, and well represent the whole 
Pentateuchal Law, given in parts as the occasion 
required, with the frequently repeated words, 
‘Jehovah spake unto Moses.* 

The early prophets, Hosea and Amos, also 
refer to some of the ordinances of the Law. ‘ I 
will cause all her mirth to cease, her feasts, her 
new moons, and her Sabbaths, and all her solemn 
assemblies.' ‘ I wrote for him [Ephraim] the ten 
thousand things of My law ; but they are counted 
as a strange thing. As for the sacrifices of Mine 
offerings,* etc.^ ‘ I hate, 1 despise your feasts, 
and I will take no delight in your solemn 
assemblies. Yea, though ye offer Me your burnt 
offerings and meat offerings, I will not accept 
them ; neither will I regard the peace offerings 
of your fat beasts* (Amos v. 2i, 22). There are 
ailso in Kdsea and Amos a number of expres- 
sions similar to those which occur in the P 

^ Hos. ii, II, viii. I2. The English R.V. renders the 
second text, ' Though I write for him My law in ten thousand 
precepts,’ putting the American rendering, as given above, 
in the margin. * 
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portions of the Pentateuch, and which probably 
are quotations from them ; but this cannot be 
proved ; and we do not wish to follow our friends 
the ‘ critics * by basing arguments on surmises. ^ 
Thifr' words of Isaiah, in ch. viii. 20,^ imply that 
in his time there was a recugniseci body of ‘ law,' 
to which appeal could be made, and by which all 
statements could be, and ought to be, judged. 

Dr, John Smith writes ^ : — 

• Both prophets, directly or by implication, refer to 
Jerusalem as the central seat of worship. Israel is in 
sin, having broken with this central worship. There was 
a wntten law which they had ignored, and the precepts 
incidentally referred to are not confined to Exod. xx.-xxiii., 
the earliest fragment, but range over all the codes. 

The living beginnings of the nation^s history are traced 
back to Egypt, to deliverance from captivity. And 
most vividly of all do the prophets realise that, in a 
sense peculiar and exclusive, Israel is the covenant 
people of God. From that far-off beginning they have 
been in that relation under the law of Jehovah; ‘but 
they have transgressed My covenant, and trespassed 
against My law.’ The standpoint of the prophets is 
the reverse of what modern criticism avers. 

We thus see that even the witnesses on whom R«vie# 
the ‘ critics * rely in some respects testify against 
them ; and in regard to the ordinances in the 
Levitical Law to which they do not refer, Dr. 

* 5 To the law and to the testimony 1 If they speak not 
according to this word, surely there is no morning for them.' 

• Integrity etf Scripture^ p, 56 . 
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Driver acknowledges, as we have seen, that ‘the 
writers of these books may have had no occasion 
to mention them/ Moreover, our Lord sees 
nothing whatever of the contrast between Priest 
and Prophet on which the ‘ critical * theory is 
based. 

The case, then, stands thus. The main argument 
of the ‘ critics * is that the existence of the full 
Pentateuchal ritual in the time of Moses is incon- 
sistent with the prophetical narrative and teaching , 
in Judges to Kings, and in the Books of the 
Prophets ; and therefore the full ritual cannot have 
been given through Moses. Thus Dr. Robertson 
Smith ^ writes of the Law according to the old 
‘ traditional ’ view. 

Manifestly it is a complete theory of the religious 
life. Its aim is to provide everything that man 
requires to live acceptably with God, the necessary 
measure of access to Jehovah, the necessar>^ atonement 
for all sin, and the flecessary channel for the convey- 
ance of God^s blessing to man. It is, I repeat, a 
complete theory of the religious life, to which nothing 
can be added without art entire change of dispensation. 
Accordingly, the Jewish view of the law as complete, 
and the summary of all revelation, has passed into 
Christian theology, with only this modification, that, 
whereas the Jews think of the dispensation of the 
law as final, and the atonement which it offers as 
sufficient, we have learned to regard the dispensation 
as temporary, and its atonement as typical, prefiguring 

t 

/ 0*T. inj€wisk Churchy pp. ^30, 233* 
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the atonement of Christ. But this modification of 
the ^ Jewish view of the Torah does not diminish the 
essential importance of the law for the life of the old 
dispensation. The ceremonies were not less necessary 
Ipeciuse they were typical ; for they are still to 
)^e regarded as divinely appointed means of grace, 
to which alone God had attached t^e promise of 
blessing. . ... € think that it will be admitted that in 
this sketch I have correctly indicated the theory of 
the Old Testament dispensation which orthodox theo- 
logians derive from the traditional view as to the 
* date of the Pentateuch. I ask you to observe that 
it is essentially the Rabbinical view, supplemented 
by a theory of typology ; but I also ask you to observe 
that it is perfectly logical and consistent in all its 
parts. It is, so far as one can see, the only theory 
which can be built on the premisses. It has only 
one fault. The standard which it applies to the 
history of Israel is not that of the contemporary 
historical records, and the account which it gives of 
the work of the prophets is not consistent with the 
writings of the prophets themselves. 

^ It has only one faulty these are the words of 
the pioneer in Great Britain of the modern 
‘ criticar school. We have attempted to show 

that this one fault is really non-existent ; the 
‘ Prophets * do not contradict the ^ Law/ but, as 
our Lord again and again said or implied, 
' The Law and the Prophets ' hear but one 
, testimony, and that testimony is substantially 
the s^me as His own teaching, that love to 
God and man is the ^supreme duty of all, and 
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that ‘justice and mercy and faith ’ are ‘weightier * 
than ‘ tithing * and other ritual laws ; but M/i 
ought to be attended to ; ‘ these ye ought to 
have done, and not to have left the oth^T 
undone.’ ^ flobertson Smith acknowledges that * 
the ‘Law and the Prophets^ of Christ’s time are 
substantially the same as they were in the time 
of Ezra, and as they are in the Old Testament 
of our time. 

Are In this great suit, therefore, ‘The Critics versus , 

Pentateuch,’ we submit that the case for 

OhronicieB the plaintiff fails, and the matter might rest 
historical- 

ly trust- here. But we also have witnesses to call for 
worthy? defence; these are, in the first place, the 
books of Joshua and of the Chronicles. The 
‘ critics ’ object to receive the testimony of these 
books; why do they? Joshua is put out of 
court in the matter because the book is regarded 
by the ‘ critics ’ as so essentially bound up with 
the Pentateuch to make the whole one 
Hexateuch. The book is, therefore, put in the 
prisoners’ dock with the other books which are 
to be tried, and its evidence is held to be 
inadmissible. But w|iy ? Is there a shadow of an 
argument to prove that the narrative contained 
V in Josh. ^ xxii. 7-34 is historically untrue? The 
gply argument,, if it can be called one, is the 
prepossessioit which so many ‘critics* appear to 
have, that their own opinion is certainly true 
^ Matt KX&i 23. 
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an4 therefore all documentary evidence against 
if must be certainly false ! This narrative proves 
conclusively .that the duty of worshipping only 
iMt -^one sanctuary ’ was held by all Israel, as 
ei^rly as the time of Joshua, to twfe of urgent 
obligation ; and one of the maiu foundations of 
the ‘ critical * platform is that the ‘ one sanctuary * 
legislation is several centuries later than the 
time of Moses. 

We next consider the arguments against the 
Books of Chronicles. Dr. Driver sums up the 
argument against the books in these wordsJ 

It does not seem possible to treat the additional 
matter in Chronicles as strictly and literally historical : 
(a) In many cases the figures are incredibly high ; 
( 3 ) in others the scale or magnitude of the occurrences 
described is such that, had they really happened 
precisely as represented, they could hardly have been 
passed over by the compiler of Samuel or Kings; 
{^) elsewhere, again, the description appears to be 
irreconcilable with that in the earlier narrative ; (d) 
while nearly always the speeches assigned to historical ^ 
characters> and the motives attributed to them, are 
conceived largely from a point of view very different 
from that which dominates the earher narrative, and 
agreeing closely with the. compiler's. The peculiari- 
ties of the historical .representation which, prevails 
in the Chronicles are to be scribed, no doubt, tq. : 
the influences under which the author lived and wrote.^^;^ 
The compiler lived in an age when the theocratic 
institutions, which have been placed on a new basis 

^ IntrodwMoA to p, 532* 
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after the return from Babylon, had long been in full 
operation, and when new religious interests and a 
new type of piety — of course, with points of contact 
with the old, but, at the same time, advancing bey pud 
it- — had bee^ developed, and asserted themselvqSte 
strongly. The chronicler reflects faithfully the spirit 
of his age. A new mode of viewing the past history 
of his nation began to prevail ; preT^exilic Judah was 
pictured as already in possession of the institutions, 
and governed — at least in its greater and better men 
— by the ideas and principles which were in force 
at a later day ; the empire of David and his ' 
successors was imagined on a scale of unsurpassed 
power and magnificence ; the past, in a word, was 
idealised^ and its history (where necessary) rewritten 
accordingly. Thus the institutions of the present, 
which, in fact, had been developed gradually, are 
represented as organised in their completeness by 
David : the ritual of the Priests’ Code is duly observed ; 
the Passovers of Hezekiah and Josiah (the former 
of which is not mentioned in the book of Kings at 
all, the latter only briefly) are described with an 
abundance of ceremonial detail, suggested, no doubt, 
by occasions which the compiler had witnessed him- 
self ; David organises a vast military force, and 
amasses for the Temple enormous treasures ; his 
suqcessdrs have the command of huge armies, and 
are victorious, against forces huger even than their 
own. In these and similar i-epresentations there is 
certainly much that cannot be strictly historical ; but 
it was not the chronicler’s intention to pervert the 
history j he and his contemporaries did not question 
that tjje past Was actually as they pictured it, and the 
chronicler simply gives expression to this persuasion. 
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It is not necessary to deny — on tJie contrary, it is 
highly probable — that a traditional efemeht lies at the 
basis of his representations.; but this element has been 
developed by him, and presented in a literary form, » 
mith the aim of giving expression to t^e ideas which 
he had at heart, and of inculcating the lessons which 
he conceived the history to teach. 

The first argument (a) relates to the numbers ^ 
in Chronicles, * In many cases the figures arej^^^^^ 
incredibly high,’ and he adds the following clea* 
note : * It is illegitimate to explain these as due 
to textual corruption ; the numbers in the 
Chronicles are systematically higher than in 
other parts of the Old Testament’ This state- 
ment does not appear to be correct. We imve 
recently compared the narratives of the chronicler 
with their parallels in Samuel and Kings, and 
we find only the following variations in numbers.^ 

(i.) 2 Sam, viii. 4, x. 18, have 1,700 or 700 
and I Chron. xviii^ .4, xix. 18, have 
7,000 horsemen or chariotmen. 

(ii.) 2 Sam. xxiii. 8 has 800 and i Chron. xi. 

1 1 has 300 men. * 

(iii") 2 Sam. xxiv, 9 has for Tsraer 800,000 
and Judah 500,000 men, ^ and l Chron. 

^ The comparison between parallel passages in the Old 
Testament is much facilitated by using Canon Girdhfeston^'s .. 
Deuterographs (Clarendon Press, Oxford), where^ the two j 
narratives are placed side by side, and the di^terenc^s 
marked by italics, brackets, or fpaces, So that tliey can 
pe seen ^t a planco. 
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xxi 5 for Israel 1,100,000 and Judah 
470^060 Imen. 

(iv.) In 2 Sam. xxiv. 24, David bought the 
threshing floor and the oxen for 50 shekels 
of silver, and in i Chron. xxi. 25, David 
gave for the place 600 shekels of gold. 

(v.) In I Kings vii. 15, the two pillars of 
the Temple are 18 cubits high ; in 2 
Chron. iii. 15 the height is given as 35 
cubits. 

(vi.) In I Kings v. 16, we have 3,300 officers ; 

in 2 Chron. ii. 18 we have 3,600 overseers. 
(vii.) In I Kings iv. 26, Solomon had 
40,000 stalls of horses for his chariots. 
2 Chron. ix. 25 gives 4,000. 

(viii.) In I Kings ix. 23, Solomon’s chief 
officers are 550, and in 2 Chron. viii. 
10 we have 250. 

(fx.) I Kings ix. 28, we have 420 talents, 
and in 2 ClvTon. viii. 18 we have 450. 

It is possible we may have inadvertently 
omitted one or two differences ; but certainly 
there are but few ; and in about twenty cases 
the numbers agree. We have therefore twenty 
cases of agreement in numbers between the two 
narratives, and only ten cases of difference. And 
out of these points of difference, in three cases 
Vi. ix.) the numbers in the two narratives 
do not uafurally differ; and in three cases (ii. 
yii viii.) fee chromcler ^fves actually a smalls f 
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number than th^ other history. Ip (iii) he gives 
a larger number for Israel and a Waller number 
for Judah, though the ‘ critics * maintain that his 
general aim is to glorify Judah by exaggerating 
its prosperity. In (iv.) there is a difficulty, 
but * the place ^ might mean the absolute owner- 
ship of valuable property, as compared with 
merely, ‘ the threshing floor and the oxen.’ 

It will be seen that a comparison of the two 
narratives shows that there is nothing to justify 
the charge that the numbers are ‘ systematically 
higher ’ in Chronicles than in the prophetic 
narrative. 

If we now take a good Concordance and look 
out the word ‘thousand’ (the largest numerical 
term in the Authorised Version) we shall find 
that the numbers are not as a rule strikingly 
different from the general run of numbers in 
Samuel and Kings. It may seem strange, for 
instance, that, in a little couptry like Judah, 
Abijah should be able to muster 400,000 men, 
and Israel 800,000,^ but 2 Sam. xxiv. 9 puts 
the numbers of warriors in the two countries 
as 500,000 and 800,000 respectively in the time 
of David ; so that, large as the number seems, 
the chronicler gives a number than the 

prophetic historian assigns to the time of Dl^avid ; 
though the population might have matermlly 
increased in the sixty years, mairdy of peace 
' Z Chfom xiii. 
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and prosperity, which had intervened between 
David and^:Albijah. A similar remark applies to 
many of the places where the numbers seem too 
large in Chronicles ; parallels can be often found 
in the prophetic narrative. 

There are a few passages, it is true, where 
the number seems unusually large, such as 
I Chron. xxii. 14; 2 Chron. xiii. 17, xiv. 9, 
xvii. 14-18, xxviii. 6, 8. In regard to the first 
passa.ge, (i.) 100,000 and 1,000,000 may perhaps 
be merely round numbers ; (ii.) there were two 
talents in use, one of them only half the value 
of the other ; ^ (iii.) the numbers are the words 
of David, not of the chronicler. In regard to 
the large number of soldiers, and of men killed, 
we must remember that in ancient times, when 
war was more a matter of hand to hand fighting, 
man to man, rather than of tactics, and when 
prisoners were often ruthlessly slaughtered, the 
size of armies arid the loss of life were much 
more than in modern times. At the battle of 
Tolosa, in the . Middle Ages, 200,000 Moslems 
are said to have been slain. In the recent Boer 
war almost every man, and many boys, were 
enrolled in the army. So it was in ancient 
times. “It must be remembered also that the 

I The writer of the article Weights and Measures in 
I|astings’s Dictionary ( 111 . 903) reconciles i Kings x. 17 
with 2 Chron. ix. 16 by ‘the persistence side by side of 
the two standards, the heavy land the light* 
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chronicler lived ?n Palestine, and well how 

small the land of Judah was ; if asserted 

numbers were impossibly great he would have 
known the fact. It is possible the numbers in 
2 Chron. xvii. 14-18 included mercenaries. 
Moreover, these large numbers occ%/i^ the 
prophetic narrative as well as in Chirdfiicles, 
as we have seen in 2 Sam, xxiV, 9. Besides 
this, there is also the posSfl>ility of copyists' 
errors. These errors are specially likely to 
occur in the copying of numbers. A prominent 
^critic,’ Bishop Ryle, in his note on Ezra i. ii, 
in the Cambridge Bible, writes : ‘ It is probable 
therefore that the discrepancy arises from some 
ancient corruption in the text, which has been 
caused by copyists’ errors in transcribing 
numbers. This is a frequent source of mis- 
take.’ 

We think enough has* been said to show 
that Dr. Driver is not justified, in his statement 
that the numbers in Chronicles are ‘ systematically 
higher than in other parts of the Old Testament.* 
Even if the numbers are exaggerated, that would 
not prove that the positive historic statements, 
implying the existence of the Mosaic ritual in 
David’s time, are false. The Turks enormously 
exaggerated the number of Russians killed at 
Plevna, but this did not throw doubt on the 
fact of the siege itself. Many a truthful man 
will almost unconsciously exaggerate numbers, 

7 
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who yet would never fabricate a fact. The 
^casional high numbers which occur in Chro- 
nicles are a very insufficient basis to justify 
the charge that the narrative is not strictly 
historical, but is throughout idealised. 

In regard to the clause of Dr. Driver’s which 
we have marked (ii.), as the instances are not 
mentioned we cannot deal with them ; but two 
remarks may be made: (i) it is always hazard- 
ous to argue from the silence of writers, since 
we do not know what reasons may have led to 
it The prophetic narrative seems to have had 
as one of its main objects to show in the past 
history of Israel that obedience to God brought 
happiness, and disobedience brought misery. 
The chronicler laid more stress on the great- 
ness of God’s people in the time of the godly 
kings, and might therefore bring in matters of 
‘ magnitude ’ which did not come within the 
scope of the paretic narrator. (2) As we have 
just said, exaggerations as to the details of an 
event do not necessarily throw doubt on the 
event itself, or on the substantial truth of other 
events recorded by the writer. 

We also cannot deal with (iii.), because we 
have not the details referred to. But the two 
narratives, the prophetic and Chronicles, have 
been always in the possession of the Christian 
Church, and if the discrepancies had been very 
serious we should havef heard more about them 
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in the old controversy about the inerrancy of 
the Bible. It must be remembered that we are 
now considering, not the absolute inerrancy, but 
the substantial truthfulness of the books ; and 
it is an acknowledged point in the principles 
of evidence that differences of detail on the 
part of witnesses do not invalidate the truth of 
the fact testified to ; they rather tend to show 
that the evidence has not been ^cooked.* Our 
faith in the fact of the resurrection of Christ 
is not in the least shaken by the difficulty of 
weaving the words of the four Evangelists into 
a clearly consistent narrative. 

In regard to (iv.), again, we have no details. 
One, however, we may refer to. It is said that 
the speech of Abijah recorded in 2 Chron. xiii. 
5-12 is inconsistent with the character of the 
man as depicted in i Kings xv. 3, where it is 
said that, ‘ he walked in all the sins of his 
father which he had done b^ore him ; and his 
heart was not perfect with Jehovah his God, 
as the heart of David, his father.* Rehoboam 
does not appear to have been an idolater, 

but he was not a godly man like David ; 

Abijah’s character was the same, he was not 

a true servant of God, but on the other side 

he was not an idolater. If we look at his 
speech in Chronicles, we find the main drift 
of it was that the people of the Northern 
kingdom ought to come back to their allegiance 
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to himself, because God’s true worship was cele^ 
brated at Jerusalem ; in short, his object was 
not i*eligious, but' political ; and ungodly rulers 
are always ready to patronise religion, and to 
speak very piously, when it suits their political 
purpose. When the French Government were 
violating the laws of God and man in their 
outrageous treatment of Dreyfus, they were, for 
political reasons, very careful about the rights of 
* The Church * in their colonies. Hence there 

I 

seems no inconsistency between the two state- 
ments regarding Abijah. If the chronicler 
‘ idealised ’ the history, why did he state that 
his great hero, David, made a mistake about 
the removal of the ark, which led to God’s 
showing His anger by killing Uzza (i Chron. 
xiii. and xv. 2) ; and why does he state that 
none, even of the godly kings, carried out the 
law of the Sabbatical year (2 Chron. xxxvi. 
21)? • 

In all Dr. Driver’s summary of reasons there 
appears to be no adequate ground whatever 
for discrediting the explicit and detailed testi- 
mony of the Books of Chronicles as to the 
existence of the Levitical ritual from the days 
of David onwards. If the narrative be true, 
so far from the Bible History being in conflict 
with the Pentateuchal Law, it is really in 
harmony with it; and it is the ‘critical’ theory 
of the Pentateuch which is inconsistent with 
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the history. No doubt the Books of Chronicles 
were written with the special ;^h-pose of giving 
the ecclesiastical history of Juoah. But a book 
written with a purpose is not rieoessariiy un- 
historical. A man might write a History of 
England with the special idea of showing the 
hand of God in it ; but that would not imply 
that he would fabricate or even colour, facts in 
order to show it. 

It is also very noteworthy that the writer is 
constantly quoting the sources of his history. 
He mentions the following sources : * the last 
words of David,* * the chronicles of king David,* 

* the history of Samuel,* ' of Nathan,* ‘ of Gad,* 

* the prophecy of Abijah,* " the visions of Iddo,* 
‘ the history of Shemaiah,* ^ the history of Jehu,* the 
history ‘ of Isaiah,* ‘ the commentary of the book 
of the Kings,* * the words of Hozai.* ^ The writers 
mentioned were mostly contemporary with the 
events they record, and it is not unlikely that 
these historical sources of the Chronicles were 
engraved on clay tablets and that the originals 
of them were accessible to the chronicler, like 
the tablets which have come to light in thousands 
during the last few years. 

Such tablets have been recenriy discovered in 
the ruins of Taunach near Mount Carmel. The 
fact that the chronicler is so careful to name 

* I Chron. xjdii. 27, xxvii. 24, xxix. 29, 2 Chron. ix. 29, 
xii, 15, xiii. 22, xx. 34, xxiv. *27, xxvi. 22, xxriii. 19, 
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his sources is a strong guarantee of the truth- 
fulness of his narrative. 

<( 

We shall see shortly that the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, which are acknowledged 
on all sides to be historical, strongly confirm the 
. traditional view. 

Suxutuury. In regard to the alleged disharmony between 
the Levitical Law and the prophetic writings, 
we have endeavoured to establish the following 
facts : — 

1. The non-observance of the Levitical Law 
to a greater or less extent, as appears in the 
historical books, no more disproves the existence 
of that law than does the disobedience of 
Christian men prove the non-existence of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the rest of the New 
Testament Law. 

2. In the Prophetic narrative arid teachings 
there are references to very many points of the 
Levitical ritual. ^ 

3. The absence of references in the prophetic 
writings to some of the ^le^ils of the Mosaic 
Law can be ^accounted fS/ on two grounds, (a) 
there may have been no occasion to refer to 
them, (^) in preaching to men who violate moral 
laws, preachers of righteousness pay little heed 
to matters of mere ritual. 

4. There is no proof whatever that the narratives 

in Josh. xxii. and in the Books of Chronicles 
are untrue. * 
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5. If we take the historical books as they 
stand in the Bible, from Joshua to Nehemiah 
inclusive, so far from the narrattve being incon- 
sistent with the Levitical Law, it is thoroughly 
in harmony with it, and it is the ‘ critical ' view 
which is in disharmony with it 

6. The view that there is any real disharmony 
between the Law and the Prophets is not sus- 
tained by a comparison of the spirit which 
underlies them, and is contradictory to the teach- 
ing of our Lord as to the essential oneness of 
Law, Prophets, and Gospel. 

We have thus endeavoured to show that mificiiitleB 
there is no reason for a reconstruction of the 
Old Testament history, the history as it stands view, 
being thoroughly consistent, the Law having really 
preceded the Prophets. But there are also serious 
historical difficulties in the way of the acceptance 
of the theory which has recently become so popular. 

We first take Dr. Robertson Smith's view as 
the representation of tljat theory, partly because 
it is very definite, a^d partly because it is, we 
believe, largely acce^d by ‘ critics.’-^ This theory 
maintains that, between the times of Josiah and 
of Ezra, D, that is, the Book of Deuteronomy, 
was the recognised Jewish ritual authority, and 
that a narrative of events from the creation to 
the time of Joshua, called J E, was also in 
existence. The Pentateuch, as it now stands, 
did not exist. In • the time of Ezra the 
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ritual of D was developed into* the form of the 
Levitical ritual which we have in Exodus, Leviticus, 
and Numbers. At that time P was written, in 
order to give an ideal basis to the new legislation 
which was then started, representing it to have 
. been enacted by Moses, when, as a matter of 
fact, it was not. If there were any avowed 
deception in the matter, if the narrative of P 
were represented as actually true, it would be 
hard to believe that a narrative based on de- 
ception should form a part of that Law of 

which Jesus said that ‘one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass away' from it. Even if 

P were avowedly an ‘ idealised ’ history, as we 

have seen Robertson Smith calls it ; if the people 
were distinctly told, at the time of its publication, 
that it was largely imaginary ; yet even then 
one shrinks from the thought of bringing 
imaginary words of God into a narrative, of 
making the Eternal God one of the characters 
of a religious novel ! To state, in any sense, 
that God did say what He really did not is too 
much like what the tempter did in Eden, when 
he ‘ brought sin into the world and all our woe * 
by maintaining that God did not say what He 
really did. 

wnydid Furthermore, on this theory we are asked to 
ao tradi- / " 

tionof the believe that the Jewish people of the time of 

^^fhote E^ra accepted this imaginary record as a beautiful 

downt thing, and before very long actually mixed it 
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up with the trfle narrative of J E and D so 
skilfully that for over two thousand years 
neither Jew nor Gentile, Hebrew nor Christian 
could tell which part was fact and which was 
fiction. The wisest Jews and the wisest Christians 
all maintained, without the slightest doubt, that 
the narrative was a true record of what had 
been said to and done by Moses, but they were 
all alike deceived ; some * critics ’ even dare to 
say that Christ Himself was deceived 1 And 
yet not the remotest inkling of a tradition 
survived as to what the real facts of the case 
were. We know that Ezra and Nehemiah were 
in harmony with one another ; but the narrative 
of Neh. V., vi, shows that there were among 
the Jews people who were not in sympathy 
with Nehemiah ; and in Neh. xiii. we learn that 
Nehemiah had strongly rebuked Eliashib, the 
high priest, and driven away his grandson ; he 
had ' contended with,* and ‘ cursed * and ‘ smote * 
and ‘ plucked off the hair of* many Jews because 
of their actions ; ^nd thus the high priest 
himself was made hoi^tile to him. Would nothing 
in the shape of tradition as to the origin of the 
Pentateuch have come down through this hostile 
party if Robertson Smith’s theory were true? 

The^re is another difficulty. According to the way i« 
theory* We are now discussing, when Ezra came 
to Jerusalem the only parts of the Pentateuch put to- 
in existence were J E and D, Ezra altered 
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the ritual of D, and thus produced the Levitical 
ritual, which the ‘ critics * maintain is in some 
respects inconsistent with that of Deuteronomy* 
It seems rather strange that Ezra should have 
dared to alter the law given by Moses in the 
name of God, especially when Moses had ex- 
pressly said, ' Ye shall not add unto the word 
which I command you, neither shall ye diminish 
from it, that ye may keep the commandments 
of Jehovah your God which I command you/^^ 
Moreover, the result of his action was that the 
Pentateuch is, on the face of it, a narrative of 
a legislation given by Moses, and a recapitulation 
of that legislation of Moses thirty-eight years 
afterwards ; but really, according to the ‘ critical ’ 
theory, the first legislation is put last, and the last 
first ; and Moses, as a matter of fact, did not 
give in its fulness either one code or the other. 
Furthermore, the legislation alleged to be given 
later is inconsistqpt with that alleged to have 
been given earlier ; and yet it is the legislation 
which comes first in the book that is to stand, 
and not the later. This seems a great muddle. 
If Ezra dared to alter the law of Moses, 
why did he not go a little farther and alter 
Deuteronomy also, so as to make it consistent 
with his new regulations ? Can it be that 
Deuteronomy is not so inconsistent with Leviticus 
as the ‘ critics ' make it out to be ? 

^ Deut. iv. xii. 32. 
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And if the I^entateuch is such a ‘ scissors 
and p2tste * affair as the ‘ critics * make it out 
to be, why was not the work done more 
thoroughly ? The redactor could cut out what 
he liked from his sources, why not cut out one 
of two inconsistent passages ? Thus, one of the 
points on which the ‘ critics ’ lay most stress is 
that the command in Exod. xx. 24 is contradictory 
to the ‘ one sanctuary * legislation of Deuteronomy. 
^JVhy then did not the redactor use his scissors 
and cut it out, just as he did, at his own sweet 
will, with so much of J and E? A man who 
compiles a sacred law-book, so that the worship 
of God may be properly carried on, would surely 
not leave contradictory commands in it. And 
why did not the redactor arrange the whole 
matter more systematically ? Why not, for 
instance, put the paragraph about the burnt- 
offering in Lev. vi. 8-13 in the first chapter, 
which dealt with that offering, a^d Lev. vi. 14-18 
with ch. ii., which treats of the meal-offering ? 
If, as the Pentateuch states, laws were given 
as the occasion arosfe, and are recorded in their 
proper place in a truthful narrative, that which 
would otherwise be unsystematic becomes 
natural. 

Prof. Rawlinson, in Lex Mosatca, p. 22, writes 

The curious features of the Levitical Code, that it 
is intermittent, not continuous, being interrupted from 
time to time by portiom of the historical narrative 
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of the wanderings, and having thus the air of a dis- 
continuous and fragmentary collection of occasional 
enactments rather than of a formally issued code, is 
highly suitable to the circumstances of Moses^ life, 
which, from the time of his becoming the leader of the 
people, was so full of ‘tangled occupations^ as to 
allow him scant leisure for his legislative work, and 
to necessitate his executing this work by snatches, in 
the intervals pf business, and issuing his laws, to 
some extent, as the occasion required. It is scarcely 
conceivable that any legislator, whose life was less 
hurried and hard pressed than that of Moses, would^ 
have broken his legislation into fragments, and have 
intermixed these fragments so inartificially and incon- 
veniently with a series of historical narratives. 

The improbability of the matter being so 
loosely put together, if the ‘ critical ^ theory be 
true, is increased by the fact that so many 
critics think that the original matter was 
revised again and again by many successive 
editors. 

Once more ; the ‘ critical ’ theory joins Joshua 
indissolubly with the Pentateuch ; how did it 
get disjoined, so that ^1 Jewish tradition 
maintains that the Pentateuch was by, Moses 
and Joshua by one of the ‘ earlier prophets ’ ? 
It could not have been done during the lifetime 
of any who renifembered the Hexateuch being 
composed in the time of Ezra or later. And 
when this was done, how is it that the rivals 
of the Jews, the Samaritans, followed the lead 
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of their enemies,* so that v^e have a Samaritan 
Pentateuch and not a Hexateuch? When two 
rival and hostile communities live side by side, 
the one party does not imitate the other, the 
very act of their rivals doing anything would 
naturally lead the other party nQf to "do it ; 
they would be glad of the opportunity of finding 
fault with their enemies for doing it. 

We have just referred to the Samaritan The 
"fentateuch. The existence of this book con- 
stitutes a very serious difficulty in the way of tench, 
accepting the new * critical ’ theory. The Sama- 
ritans were a mixture of Israelites and heathens,^ 
and at first their religion was a mixed one. 

When the captives returned from the exile, 
and were about to rebuild the Temple, the 

‘adversaries of Judah wished to join them in 
the work, as worshippers of the same God. 

These were the Samaritans, as is acknowledged 
by Bishop H. E. Ryle, in his nqjes on Ezra iv. i 
in the ‘Cambridge Bible.* The Jews refused to 
recognise them as fellow worshippers, and therefore 
they became ‘the implacable foes of Jerusalem,** 
and stopped the building of the Temple for 

many years. About eighty years after this 
Ezra came, and fourteen years after him came 
Nehemiah, and the two Jewish heroes worked 
side by side. They were opposed by the 

^ 2 Kings xvii. 24-41. * Ezra iv. 1-6. 

* Bishop Ryle, JEirm, xxxvi ; Ezra iv. 24. 
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enemies of Judah, prominent 5mong whom was 
Sanballat, who, Bishop Ryle says, " was evidently 
one of the rulers of the Samaritan community/ ' 
In Neh. iv.-vi. we see what a determined enemy 
Sanballat was. We know that the enmity 
between Jews and Samaritans continued till the 
time of our Lord.® These Samaritans continue 
to the present day, few in number, living in 
Palestine in the town of Nablous, the ancient 
Shechem. They have an old Pentateuch of 
their own, which, ‘ save in a certain number 
of comparatively unimportant readings, is identical 
with the Jewish Torah (Law).'® 

The important question is, When did the 
Samaritans get their Pentateuch ? 

Bishop Ryle says {Ezra p. Ixiv), ‘ When 
indeed the Samaritans received the Pentateuch 
has been disputed. But most scholars are 
disposed to think that at the time when the 
Samaritans erected a temple on Mount Gerizim, 
and established there a ritual to rival that of 
Jerusalem, they also recognised the canonical 
character of the Torah. This probably occurred 
when Nehemiah ejected the grandson of the 
high priest ; for, according to Josephus, this 
renegade of the name of Manasseh was appointed 
high priest of the Samaritans.' Be it remembered 
that, on the * critical ' theory, when Ezra came 

‘ Comment on Neh. ii. lo. * John iv. 9. 

* Bishop Ryle, Cemon of 0 ,T.^ p, 91. 
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to Jerusalem, foi* nearly 200 years Deuteronomy 
alone had been recognised by the Jews as the 
‘ Law of Moses,* which, as servants of God, 
they were bound to obey ; the Samaritans either 
had this same D, or they had nothing at all, in 
the way of ‘ Law ’ ; for J E was a mere narrative. 
Probably they would have had D, since they 
professed to worship the same God as the 
Jews.^ When the grandson of Eliashib, the 
Jewish high priest, reached Samaria, what 
would have been the natural course of things, 
human nature being as it is, on the ‘ critical * 
hypothesis ? If the Samaritans had not possessed 
D before this, the grandson of Eliashib would 
have told them all about it, and probably would 
have been able to get a copy of it from his 
relatives in Jerusalem. 

The Samaritans had been hostile for a hundred 
years, and their hostility had been recently in- 
tensified by the double fact that their opposition 
to Nehemiah had been foiled, and that the son- 
in-law of their chief, Sanballat, had been ignomini- 
ously driven away,^ They would naturally watch 
their opportunity for retaliation. They would 
be in no mind to receive the additions which 
Ezra had made to the old Law, the old 
God-given Law of D, which additions the Jews 
had accepted. The Jews were their enemies, 
and Ezra and Nehemiah they specially hated 

’ Neh. xiii. 28. 


^ Ezra iv. 2. 
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after the events recorded in Neh. iv., xi. The 
renegade Jews, priests, and others, who are 
believed to have also joined the Samaritans, 
having been compelled to leave Jerusalem for 
. the same reason as the grandson of the high 
priest, would also have been very bitter against 
Ezra. 

When all these enemies heard that Ezra had 
set up a new ritual of his own, and had actually 
caused a book to be written which stated that 
what Ezra had just devised had really been 
uttered by Jehovah to Moses a thousand years 
before, they would feel that their opportunity 
had come. The Samaritans would not, like the 
‘critics,’ treat the matter mildly and call this 
an ‘ ideal ’ narrative — they would call it a forgery 
and a lie,^ and very likely they would add 
that it was downright blasphemy for a man 
to put in writing that ordinances which he 
himself had estabjjshed had really been enjoined 
by God ; especially in view of the vei'ses we 
have quoted from Deuteronomy, in which Moses 
solemnly enjoins upon the people not to alter 
the law which God had given through him. They 
would enlarge in very plain language. bix)n what 
we may describe in English as the hypocrisy 
of those rascals Ezra and Nehemiah, who were 
too holy to allow the Samaritans to worship 
God with them, and yet who themselves were 
‘ Many Christians of the piesent day do the same. 
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guilty of forgery* and deceit and blasphemy. 
All Samaria would be full of it ; the children 
would hear the story, atnd when grown up would 
tell it to their children, very likely with em- 
bellishments ; and so we should get a Samaritan 
tradition of the events side by side with the 
Jewish one ; and when the Jew boasted that 
he had the real ‘ Law of Moses,’ the Samaritan 
would reply, ‘ Law of Moses, indeed ! Call it, 
rather. Lie of Ezra.* The Samaritans would 
ifiaintain that they were the true believers, they 
held to the original pure revelation as contained 
in D ; the Jews were the heretics, who added 
to the Law of God laws made by themselves, and 
who mixed up a partly fictitious narrative (P), 
made by themselves, with the old true tradition 
of J E, and represented the whole as the original 
authoritative Law and narrative of Moses. In 
fact, the Samaritans would take the position 
of Protestants, holding to the old original word 
of God, and would treat the Jews as Romanists, 
who added to it and corrupted it by their 
traditions. 

So the twa systems would come down side 
by side, the^3S^maritans recognising only D, and 
the Jews the whole Pentateuch, as the God-given 
Law of Moses. The Samaritans in after-times 
would never think of adopting, as the real Law 
of Moses, the book which the Jews possessed ; 
to do so would be in effect to acknowledge 

8 
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their own inferiority, and to •come down from 
the strong position which they held as orthodox 
upholders of the old original D. A fairly 
parallel case would be for the Church of 
Scotland to beg the Pope for a copy of the 
Roman Catholic Missal to be in the Kirk 

archives as a record of the real apostolic ritual 
The Samaritans would have preferred to eoncoct 
a * Law of Moses * of their own, if they needed 
more than the D which they had, rather than 
be indebted to the Jews for the one which 
their enemies had devised. This, we submit, 
is what would be the natural course of things 
if the ‘ critical ' position in regard to Ezra were 
true. Instead of this, what does the ‘ critical ’ 
theory compel its adherents to believe ? The 
Samaritans, who had been * implacable foes of 
Jerusalem ' for nearly a century, and were just 
then smarting with their recent defeat and dis- 
grace, received as the real original of 

Moses ' — ^yen by God a thousand years bi^tfore 
— the Pentateuch which they knew had l^fen, 
in their own time,^ concocted "bitter 

enemies the Jews ; or else, in a lato^ Jcentury, 
they suddenly gave up their strong ^traditional 
position and acknowledged their inferiority, by 

^ * It seems probable that in the age of Ezra no one 
did care much for this distinction [between P and the 
old J E + D]; for presently the two books were fused 
together.* 0,T. in Jewsh ^Ckurch^ p. 430. Note the word 
presently, • 
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accepting the La\Af of the Jews in place of their 
own time-honoured D ; and, in spite of this 
seeming reconciliation or submission, continued 
to be utterly hostile to the Jews for centuries, 
as long as there #ere any Jews remairiing in 
the country, is what must logically be 

believed by those who accept the Robertson 
Smith theory. tVe are inclined to say, Credat 
Criticus ! ^ O critic,*' great is thy faith ' in the 

hypotheses of man. 

It seems, thus, self-evident that bitter enemies 
like the Samaritans, with a rival hierarchy and 
temple, would never receive an essentially Jewish 
book, written when the enmity had lasted for 
a hundred years, as the real original law of God 
given by Moses. We seem, then, driven to the 
conclusion that the Samaritans must have received 
their Pentateuch before their enmity with the 
Jews commenced ; that is, before the events 
recorded in Ezra. iv. i, which happened eighty 
years ^before the arrival of Ezra. If Jfhis be the 
case, the Pentateuchal theory of Robertson Smith 
simply ; because the Samaritan Penta- 

teuch c^t^rins the whole of the P elements, 
which he' says were not composed till the time 
of Ezra. 

We have a similar difficulty if we hold that P 
was composed, and the new legislation introduced, 
after the commencement of the exile, but before 
the time of Ezra. Whw could it have been 
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composed ? During the exiled, when t|iey were 
captives in a heathen land, and to ^all human 
appearances might never return to their own 
land, it would have been both absurd and wrong 
to remodel the Deuteronomic legislation, which 
they regarded as the Law of God given by Moses. 
These who believed God's promise of restoration 
to their own land would think it wrong to alter 
God's Law ; and those who did not expect a 

restoration would feel it absurd to make a new 

• 

ritual law, which they could not keep in a heathen 
land. And when the small band of exiles 
returned to Jerusalem, their first act was, not to 
remodel the law, but to perform the ritual ‘as 
it is written in the law of Moses, the man of 
God.' ^ In the very next year they began to 
build the Temple ; then came at once the quarrel 
with the Samaritans, which led to the abandon- 
ment of the building of the Temple for many 
years.^ This ^quarrel produced the enmity 
between Je^?/s and Samaritans which never ceased, 
and which would have been an, insuperable 
obstacle in the way of the Samaritans accepting 
the new ritual, the new book (P), ahd the. «iew 
Law of God (the Pentateuch), wjhich 
originated by their enemies the Jews, Htne 

when both parties were bitterly hostile t6 one 
another. It follows from this that the Pentateuch, 
which the Jews and Samaritans alike received, 
* Eura 4. * Ezra iv. 2-4, 24. 
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must ha^e been in existence before the return 
from the ^ile. 

It is also clear that the Pentateuch could not 
have been framed during the exile for two 
reasons. First, there could not have been much, 

, if any, intercourse between the Samaritans in 
Palestine and the captive Jews in Babylon ; 
secondly, the refusal of the Jews to have any- 
thing to do religiously with the Samaritans 
immediately on their return from exile shows 
that they would not have co-operated with them 
religiously during the exile. We are compelled 
therefore to bring the Pentateuch, as it now is, 
to the pre-exilic period — that is, the period of the 
composition of the prophetic narrative ; and this 
at once proves that the prophetic narrative is 
not inconsistent with the Pentateuchal Law ; and 
the very foundation of the ‘ critical * theory is 
shattered. It may be that the reception of the 
Pentateuch by the Samaritans tcpk place at the 
time we read of in 2 Kings xvii. 28, when a 
Jewish priest was sent by the King of Assyria 
to teach the residents in Samaria ‘ how they 
shotuld fear’* Jehovah.* But when we consider the 
n the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, 
their religious polity and the fact that 

the Pentateuch so strongly condemns the whole 
religious polity of the Northern kingdom, it seems 
hard to see when the ancestors of the Samaritans 
could have received their •Pentateuch except before 
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the severance of the kingdoms. The fact that, 
in spite of the Calf-worship and Baal-worship 
that prevailed in the Northern kingdom, the 
references in Hosea and Amos to a certain extent 
correspond to the narrative and ritual of the 
Pentateuch increases the probability that it dates 
froni before the division of the monarchy. This 
brings the Pentateuch back to the time of 
Solomon. We submit that when two bitterly 
hostile communities^ zvith different polity^ ritual^ 
hierarchy^ both believe a practically identical docu^- 
ment to be the ancient authoritative record of tluir 
religion given by Gody that record must have been 
accepted by themy and must therefore have been in 
existencey previous to the date at which their rivalry 
commenced. 

Just as it has been impossible for Jews or 
Christians to materially alter the Old Testament 
which they hold in common, because any altera- 
tion would immediately give their rivals an 
opportunity to attack them ; so neither the Jews 
nor the Samaritans would have ventured to alter 
their common standard of faith, because their 
rivals would have been down upon them at once ; 
and if they had done so, there would necessarily 
have been thenceforth two different standards. 
Neither party would accept the changes made 
by the other, when once the bitter rivalry had 
commenced. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch which is in the 
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possession of the remnant of the people in 
Palestine at the present day is written, not in 
the usual Hebrew characters, but in the ancient 
Phoenician style of writing. This fact is a con- 
firmation of the belief that the book dates from 
before the exile. 

The four bulky volumes of Hastings’s Dictionary 
contain nothing on the subject of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. It was relegated to a fifth volume 
on subjects which lie ‘ outside the scope of a 
Dictionary of the Bible.’ We venture to think 
the subject puts a very formidable obstacle inside 
the way of the ‘ critical ’ theory of the Pentateuch. 
The article in the fifth volume is written by 
Prof. Konig. He takes no notice whatever of 
the difficulty in the way of two hostile com- 
munities agreeing in accepting a common law 
of worship and morality after their hostility had 
commenced, a difficulty which has been often 
urged in favour of the " traditioiial ’ view. There 
is only one argument which he uses to prove 
that the Samaritans did not possess the Mosaic 
Law till after the exile. It is this : — 

There is at least one valid ground for the conclusion 
that the Pentateuch was first accepted by the Samaritans 
after the exile. Why was their request to be allowed 
to take part in the building of the second temple 
refused by the heads of the Jerusalem community ? 
Very probably because the Jews were aware that the 
Samaritans did not as yef possess the Law book. It 
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is hai?<J to suppose that, otherwise, they would have 
been met with this refusal. 

Let another * critic ' solve the P4-ofessor's 
difficulty : ‘ The Jewish leaders might very well 
have declined the co-operation of these people 
while; they maintained their impure religion, and 
at the same time been eager to incorporate them 
in the Theocracy on the terms offered to foreigners 
in ch. Ivi. 6 f.* ^ This passage runs thus, ‘ Also 
the foreigners that join themselves to Jehovah, 
to minister unto Him, and to love the name of 
Jehovah, to be His servants, every one that 
keepeth the Sabbath from profaning it, and 
holdeth fast My covenant ; even them will I 
bring to My holy mountain, and make them 
joyful in My house of prayer : their burnt- 
offerings and their sacrifices shall be accepted 
upon Mine altar; for My house shall be called 
a house of prayer for all peoples/ This is the 
spirit that permutes Isa. xL-lxvi., which ‘ critics * 
believe to have been the product of the exile. 
If the Samaritans had possessed no Law of God, 
the Jews of the return would have welcomed 
them as proselytes to the true religion, but it 
is no wonder that they should have refused to 
recognise, on the same level as themselves, men 
of a mongrel religion, who ‘ feared Jehovah, and 
served their own gods^ after the -manner of the 


^ Cam. Bible Isaiah, •toote on ch. Ixv. 2 . 
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nations from among whom they had been carried 
away ' ; the result ivas that, practically, * they 
fear'w/ Jehovah!’ 

We may remark, by the way, that we have 
here a typical specimen of ‘critical’ logic, of 
which other instances will be given in the chapter 
on ‘ Cfitical ’ Methods, A ‘ valid ground ’ for a 
conclusion, in a few lines, becomes only a ‘ Very 
probably ’ ; and a brother ‘ critic ’ shows that 
the ‘very probable’ statement is decidedly im- 
probable. 

Another serious difficulty in the way of The 
accepting the ‘critical’ theory lies in the facts 
brought out in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. andNehe- 
The Jews on their return from the exile were consisteiit 
marked by a strong desire to practise rigidly 

* critiioiU * 

the Jewish ritual; Bishop Ryle (Cam. Bible> theory. 
Ezra ii. 62) speaks of the ‘ legal spirit which 
animated the Jews of the return.’ This is 
very evident, and the contrast between it and 
the looseness in the observance of the Law, 
which characterised the Jews before the exile, 
is one of the main grounds on which the ‘ critical' 
theory is based. What was the cause of the 
change ? The ‘ critical ’ theory is that the bitter 
experience of the exile had taught the Jews 
the need of a more definite system of external 
religion than that of D (Deuteronomy), and 
they devised such a system, in the shape of the 
Levitical Law. In other words, their fathers 
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had broken God's Law as revealed through 
Mos^s in D, and this was the cause of the 
terrible calamity that had occurred in the de- 
struction of their kingdom and the exile of 
their people. That the violation of God’s Law 
was the cause of all their calamities is acknow- 
ledged in Ezra ix. and Neh. ix. The Jews 
therefore felt that they must do what they could 
in order to recover their position and restore 
themselves to the favour of God. What would 
they naturally do ? Surely they would try all 
the more earrtestly to henceforth obey God's 
Law perfectly. 

But, on the * critical ' theory, instead of doing 
this, instead of simply obeying God, they proceed 
to devise a law of their own, adding to God's 
law, although He had expressly commanded 
(Deut. iv. 2) : ‘ Ye shall not add unto the word 
which I command you, neither shall ye diminish 
from it, that ye ^ay keep the commandments 
of the Lord your God which I command you. 
Not only did they add to God’s law, but they 
altered it, which is more serious still. The 
‘ critics ’ urge that the contradictions between 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy prove that Moses 
could not have given both systems of law. 
Every contradiction they allege makes it all 
the more difficult to believe that the Jews of 
the return would dare thus to alter the Law 
of God, disobedience to 'which had been the 
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cause of the rum of their nation. The writer of 
the article ‘ Hexateuch ' in Hastings’s Dictionary 
calls P * a reformation, one might almost say a 
revolution, in religious worship.’ To 'revolutionise' 
the will of God revealed in D was a strange 
way of seeking reconciliation with Him ! When 
sinners have suffered grievously through breaking 
Gods law^ they do not generally show their 
penitence by setting up a law of their own 
devising in its place. The ' traditional ’ theory 
is that the Jews all along had had the Levitical 
Law given by Moses, as it is ebntained in the 
Pentateuch, had again and again broken it, had 
experienced the bitter effects of their conduct 
in the exile, and had returned to Judea firmly 
resolved that henceforth they would act ‘ as it 
is written in the law of Moses, the man of God ’ 
(Ezra iii. 2). Is not this much more probable 
than the other theory ? 

Moreover, as soon as they ♦returned, one of 
the first things they did in ' the seventh month ’ 
was to keep one of the chief festivals of that 
month (Ezra iii. 4). ‘ They kept the feast of 

tabernacles, as it is written, and offered the 
daily burnt-offerings by number, according to 
the ordinance, as the duty of every day re- 
quired.’ Bishop Ryle’s commentary on this 
verse is : 

The words in the original are clearly a reference 
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to the {>iig»^ge in Num. xxix., where the sacrifices 
fpr the feast of tabernacles are detailed — ue, 31 
young bullocks, etc., on the first day; 12, etc., on 
the second; ii, etc., on the third, and so on. It is 
to be regretted that the same English words ‘ according 
to their number, after the ordinance,’ which recur 
as a kind of refrain in that chapter (verses 18, 21, 24, 
2 7> 3o> 33 j 37)1 were not either exactly reproduced 
here by the R.V. or altered there to ‘ by their number, 
according to ordinance.’ The attention of the reader 
would then have been drawn to the echo given by 
this phrase to the phraseology of the Pentateuch. 


It is perfectly * clear from this narrative that 
when the Jews returned from exile, in the very 
first year, ‘ they kept the feast of tabernacles 
as it is written.’ Verse 2 shows that the phrase 
‘as it is written’ means, ‘as it is written in the 
law of Moses, the man of God.’ And Bishop 
Ryle, a ‘ critic,’ shows that the feast was kept 
according to Nunv* xxix. This chapter therefore 
was written long before that time, so long that 
it was believed to be in ‘ the law of Moses.’ 
And yet the ‘ critics ’ attribute this chapter to 
P, and the Robertson Smith school of ‘ critics ’ 
hold that it was not written for eighty or a hundred 
years after the return I If P had been composed 
during the exile the Jews pf^,the return, some 
of whom remembered the old Temple which had 
been built by Solomon (Ezr|i;,OTH|^,^uld never 
have believed that what had*- beefr''^|^lJ}rcomposed 
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since the destruction oC tjiat Temple vm§* written 
in the law of Moses, the man of God/ 

The books of Ezra and Nehemiah, all through, 
are entirely in accord with the ‘ traditional ^ 
view, and are opposed to the * critical * view. 



CHAPTER V 
"The Pentateuch 

W E have in the last chapter referred 
somewhat to the * critical * view of th.e 
Pentateuch, but it will be well to consider the 
matter more especially. 

Our Lord’s Our first question in regard to this, as to all 
other matters is, what does the New Testament 
suiijoot. say orr the subject? We find in the New 
Testament many references to 'the Law of Moses,* 
either in these exact words or in the statement 
that ‘ Moses commanded ’ such and such things. 
Such expressions occur as the direct words of 
our Lord in maihy places. These references 
show clearly that the law was, at all events in 
its main substance. Mosaic ; but it is not clear 
that they necessarily imply that Moses wrote 
the Pentateuch. The legislator who gives laws 
is not necessarily the historian who records 
them. 

But there * are expressions tised, the natural 
meaning of which is that Moses was the writer 
of the Pentateuch. Thus, In Lulce xx. 37 we 
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read that our ^ord ^aid, ^That the dead are 
raised, even Moses showed in [the place con- 
cerning] the Bush, when he calleth the Lord 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isa^c, 
and the God of Jacob.’ This implies that the 
narrative contained in Ex. iii. was written by 
Moses, or under his dfrection: : A stronger 
passage still is John v. 45-47, 'Think not that 
I will accuse you to the Father : there is one 
that accuseth you, even Moses, on whom ye 
have set your hope. For if ye believed Moses, 
ye would believe Me ; for he wrote of Me. But 
if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye believe 
My words ? ’ 

It is undoubted that our Lord spoke to people 
who believed that the Pentateuch was written 
by Moses. He knew that by the words ‘his 
writings ’ His heareis would understand the 
Pentateuch, and Christ would not adopt a 
phraseology which would mislead the people. 
He therefore here calls the Pentateuch ‘ his 
writings,’ ie, the writings of Moses. If our 
Lord knew, or believed, that the Pentateuch 
was not written by Moses, He would not have 
spoken in the terms He uses. As we have before 
seen, a wise teacher, even in arguing ad hominem^ 
would never use words which would lead his 
hearers to think that he shaires their errors. If 

t'" ^ 

Christ had known that Moses was not the 
author of the Pentatbuch He could easily have 
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put His words thus: ‘There something that 
accuseth you, even your own Law, on which 
you have set your hope. For if ye believei!| 
your own Law you would believ.e Me, ^ for that 
Law testifies of Me. But if ye believe not your 
Law, how shall ye receive My words ? * This ' 
appeal would hav^^^been just as forcible as the 
other, and would have expressed no opinion ygs 
to the authorship of the ' ' J^entati^!^ Instead 
of this our Lord deliberately puts the * man 
Moses and his writings in contract with Ahe 
man Jesus and His words. It is Very hard to 
believe that He would have done this if He 
had not known that Moses was the author of 
the Pentateuch. ^ 

There are other expressions in the New 
Testament the natural meaning of wMch Is that 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch, especially when we 
remember that the people who were addressed 
believed this to be true, and would thus under- 
stand the expres^ons used. 

When we say that Moses was the author 
of the Pentateuch, it does not necessarily meati 
that he actually wrote the whole himself ; he 
may have had helpers in the work. But the 
meaning is that the book was prepared under 
his superintendence, and adopted by him as 
his book ; just as a statesipan might issue a 
public document Which had been drawn up by 
his secretary, but revised and adopted by himsdf. 
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Besides this, we have the unbroken and un-Th® 
hesitating tradition ^hich has come down to 
for "over two thousand years, through Jew and 
<|bfisliarf ahkc, that Moses is tlje author of the 
Perjjateuch. The ‘critics’ regard tradition as 
worthless, but^ this is one &i th||/^;nts in which 
the reeeht discoveries in ^archae^ogy “tell against 
jthWi i in many ^jcases ira^tional statements have 
been proved tofoe base^Man^ct. Prof. Sayce has 
/jshown this in his recenS^mooky Monument Facts 
kml jffi^ker 6 ntical Fanclis, In relation to the 
aiithorshij) of books tradition has been generally 
correct, because there has been no adequate 
motive for the falsification of authorship. When 
a book is written its author is generally known, 
and in subsequent centuries only surmises can 
readily arise, not a universal and persistent 
tf^dition, such as exists Jn relation to the 
Pentateuch. There has been no doubt as to 
the accuracy of tradition in regard to the great 
bulk of the writers of antiquity, and in no case 
has the tradition in regard to them been any- 
thing like so strong as has been that in regard 
to the Pentateuch. 

We must also remember that it is expressly 
stated in Exod. xvii. 14, xxiv. 4, xxxiv. 27 ; 
Num. xxxiii. 2 ; Deut xxxi. 9, 22, 24, that 
Moses was directed- by" God to wdte certain 
things down, or that Moses wrote certain things ; ' 

and in two places it is .said that they were .to 
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be written *in a book/ or, as^in" Exocfl txvii. 14, 
'‘in 

It is evident therefore, that the bwt-clen of 
proof rests upon * those who deny* 

^titho^nip,^, in view of the reforen6es 

to the matter^ i^l the New Testament ; ^and they „ 
need to Ming forwaTrd verj^" strong argilments to 
support their cage. But ihstead ®l Sdiid argu- 
ments we find nothing but hypotheses ^ unsupf>prted 
by any external, evidence whatsoever ; hypotheses 
framed to meet difficulties in^ the Pentateuch; 
which are OpyRch' exaggerated, and hf’ppth^es 
which bring 4 n their train far greater diffitfulties 
of their own. • 

The ‘ criticar hypothesises that the Pentateuch 
if composed from the ' following sources*^ *Eirst' 
two narratives -by p|i»©ns called j and:; E, 
who lived some^hdF©" "about 800 - or poq,, B.C'. 
These were combined into one^^^ttarrative by 
a third persoij^ After this came D, who wrote 
Deuteronomy iif* fte reign i|f Josiah or a little 
earlier. Then came P after the exile, who pre- 
pared the Levitical embodied in a narrative 
of events ; and las^ came the redactor, or 
editor, who combined them all into the present 
Pentateuch. Many ‘critics’ think there were 
also revision after revision of P and of some 
other of| the documents referred to. As we 
have just said, there is not the slightest shadow 
of external evidence for * the existence of any one 
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o’f flie## people t the only argument for their 
existence lies in tlie assertion that there are . 
repetitions, inconsistencies, variations of expression, | 

'et^ in |l^ Pentateuch, which c^n hp hest^xplaffied ' 
if assiijne that all this (^pippBtat^^ para-^ 

phemaMa ©f sources actually ^i^cd. We- need 

’ ' ' ' ' * ' ,1 

thereforft. -first of ‘$11 see wKM are the 

objection* .^birought"’ against t^^e Mosaic origin 
of the* Pentateuch ; if the qbjections can be other- 
wise r|net, the whole ^ xhnagined authors 

and editors invepted tb meet them simply vanishes. 

limited space it is impossible to take more 
than a general view of these objections, with a 
few illustrations. Those who wish to see how 
the objections can be met in detail should 
S:onsult such bdoks as Spencer^s Did Moses write 
tke,,, Pentateuch after Some of the old 

'^obections, on which formerly much stress was 
laid^ need pot be referred to, since recent dis- 
coveries have completely answered them. They 
are the alleged illiteracy Ihe times of Moses 
and those which preceded, the statement that 
people then were uncivilised, and so forth. 

A Itrge array of inconsistencies in the narrative AUe*«d 
of the Pentateuch has been brought forward. . 
Many of these are very trivial ; instances will la the 
be given in the chapter on Critical Methods, 

In regard to many it is possible to give ex- 
planations which are quite credible and sufficient. 

And further, when we yead a narrative of events 
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which happened over two thousand years ^go, 
in a strange country and amid unknown sur- 
roundings, we are always liable to think two 
statements inconsistent, which we should recognise 
as quite consistent if we knew all the circumstances 
of the cas^. 

Fbr instance, suppose that three thousand 
years hence the name of Napoleon III. should 
be as much forgotten as now are the names of 
the kings of the Hittites, and suppose further 
that a fiftieth century critic found a statement 
to the effect that the Emperor Napoleon died 
in captivity in England in 1873. would say 
that this was inconsistent with the well-known 
fact that the Emperor Napoleon died at St. 
Helena in 182! ; but his assertion of incon- 
sistency would be based simply on his ignorance 
of the fact that there were two Emperors of the 
name of Napoleon. Fifty years ago it was 
stated that Luke ii. 2, and Acts xiii. 7, were 
inconsistent with Roman history and polity ; 
further discovery has proved them to be con- 
sistent. An assertion of inconsistency, therefore, 
may be only a proof of ignorance on the part 
of the man that makes its. Moreover, people 
have been reading the Pentateuch 2,000 years 
and have not been struck with these alleged 
inconsistencies i^and even after reading a ‘critical* 
book which r^points them out, we turn to the 
Pentateuch itself, and it seeqcis to us as true as 
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ever. Another tlfing to note is that very many 
of the alleged inconsistencies occur in Genesis ; 
and if Moses compiled the Pentateuch he would 
no doubt be the redactor of the accounts in 
Genesis, basing his narrative on pareceding records. 
If the * critical ’ redactor retained the incon- 
sistencies of the Pentateuch, it would be equally 
possible for the redactor Moses to have retained 
the inconsistencies of Genesis. 

Again, the ‘ critical * argument is that any 
writer will be self-consistent, and as there are 
inconsistencies in the Petateuch it could not have 
been produced by one writer, but must have 
been made up from many writers, and put 
together by a redactor. But would not a 
redactor be as desirous of making a consistent 
narrative as an author? A redactor can leave 
out and put in what he likes from^-his sources, 
and he would be a very poor workman who 
deliberately put together contradictory sentences 
in writing a narrative. For instance, we should 
not think much of a person who was compiling 
a narrative of Christ’s life from the Gospels and 
who put in it such a sentence as this ; ‘ Bartimaeus, 
a blind beggar, was sitting by the wayside ; and 
when they heard that Jesus was pp^ssing by they 
cried out,’ etc,^ Whatever arguments against 
one-man authorship the ‘ critic ’ «Jb>ases on the 
inconsistencies of the narrative tell quite "as much 
‘ Mark 46 f Matt. xx. 30. 
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against the supposition that a* redactor retained 
these inconsistencies. A redactor is as desirous 
of producing a consistent history as is the original 
author of a narrative. The ‘ critics ’ are confident 
that Gen. vi. 19 is inconsistent with Gen. vii. 2. 
How do they account for the redactor himself 
having put two contradictory statements within 
the limit of six verses, when he had perfect 
liberty to choose his extracts as he liked ? 

Rape- It has been said that the^ repetitions in the 
tottw* Pentateuch imply difference of authorship. If 
aaxratlye. this be the case the ‘ critical ' knife might be tried 
on some English authors, who make it a point 
to repeat the same idea in more ways than one, 
in order to press it upon the attention of the 
reader. The fact is that rep^ition was something 
quite natural to the Hebrew writer. Hebrew 
poetry is based on the union of lines related to 
one another, and often the relation is simply 
a mere repetition in different language. In the 
Prophets, even in the prose part, there is often 
repetition of this kind. It would seem natural, 
therefore, to see in these repetitions a Hebrew 
habit, when commencing a new paragraph or 
subject, of giving more or less briefly the sub- 
stance of what had been before said. This also 
is a habit with other writers besides the Hebrews. 
Alleged Differences of style in different parts of the 
Pentateuch are also said to be a proof of difference 
in authorship. The beginning of the ‘critici^r 
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analysis was the ^assertion that one writer used 
Jehovah and another Elohim as the name of 
God. But in time it was found that this was ^ 
not properly carried out, and then came the 
assumption that there was a third person who 
combined them. There are some places where 
one name and other places where the other 
name preponderates, for some reason, just as 
we see a distinction made in the use of the 
names in Ps. xiv. and liii. But it does not 
follow that this distinction arises from a difference 
of authorship. We must remember that, to the 
Hebrew, Jehovah and Elohim each had a 
meaning ; just as much as in English ' The 
Almighty ' and ‘ The All-Loving One * have 
distinct meanings^ and in one connection one 
name, in another connection the other name, 
would be more appropriate. 

Moreover, changes are often made simply for 
the sake of euphony. A speaker will alternate, 
God, the Lord, our Heavenly ^Father, or Jesus, 
the Saviour, our Redeemer, and so forth, some- 
times for a special reason, sometimes for no 
apparent reason. It is so in common life ; if we 
were to read in a newspaper, ‘The King came 
to London yesterday ; HJs Majesty is quite well,’ 
no one would think there was any significance 
in the change of name. The use of Jehovah 
or Elohim in Genesis is a very small basis on 
which to ground belief in a dual authorship. 
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Having made a division of^ Genesis on this 
very doubtful basis, the * critics * next proceed 
to find alleged differences of diction in other 
matters, and then make these differences the 
ground on which to say that a certain sentence 
‘belongs to this or that writer. In Did Moses 
write the Pentateuch after all? the writer remarks 
that the critical lists of words suggest reasoning 
in a circle ; you first assign gertain peculiarities 
to J, and then say that wherever we find those 
peculiarities we have J. 

There is no doubt that there are differences 
in style between different authors. No one would 
fail to notice the difference between Samuel 
Johnson and John Bunyan. But these differences 
must not be pressed too far. A man's style 
may vary in different circumstances, such as, 
for instance, in homely conversation and in set 
discourse ; in a jocose mood and under the 
influence of strong feeling. The late Dr. 
Landelis used to* read his sermons, and at times 
he would leave his manuscript for five minutes 
and give a short extempore appeal to his hearers ; 
when he went back to his manuscript the 
contrast in style between the pointed appeal 
and the written discourse was most marked. 
Literary criticism as to style must be cautious ; 
judging from internal evidence nobody would 
suppose that Cowper wrote John Gilpin or that 
In Memoriam and The Northern Farmer were 
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written by the * same man. After all, the 
differences in style between different portions of 
the Pentateuch cannot be very marked, or people 
would have noticed the fact long ago. When 
we put aside theories, and just take the 
Pentateuch as it is, we may mnke the same 
remark as we did in regard to the alleged 
inconsistencies of the book. We read ^ critical ’ 
remarks about this,, phrase belonging to J, that 
one to E, and another to P ; and then we sit 
down and read the book, and find no difference 
as we go on ; we do not know when we turn 
from E to P ; the whole seems to read on 

naturally and beautifully. 

One fact is noteworthy. The ‘ critics ^ allege 
that the Pentateuch is made up of writings 
J, E, D, P put together by R. All these are 
the product of the period 900-400 B.C. The 
theory is based on alleged differences in style, etc., 
of the writings. The Flood narrative is thus 
made up of J and P, on the basis of these 

alleged differences. But the same mixture 

appeared in the Babylonian Flood legend, which 
dates from many centuries before Moses.^ 

In regard to phrases like " The Canaanite 
was then in the land,’ ‘ Before there reigned 
any king over the children of Israel,** which 

seem to imply a later date than that of Moses, 

' See Sayce, Monument Facts^ jp. ao. 

® Gep. xii. 6, xxxvi. 31, 
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we must remember that it <has ^a(Iways been 
maintained that the books of Bible were 
revised by Ezra, or other inspired men, and 
notes like these were added to the text In 
ancient writing foot-notes were unknown, notes 
had to be added to the text itself. 

^ It has been said that the phrase so often 

IHintso 

‘The used in Deuteronomy, ‘The priests, the Levites,' 
implies that when that book was written all 
the Levites were priests. This cannot be true, 
because the phrase occurs in 2 Chron. v. 5, 
xxiii. 18, XXX. 27, which was written when the 
Levitical Law was fully established. In Hebrew 
‘ the great river ' is expressed thus, ‘ the river, 
the great* Hence, ‘The priests, the Levites,* 
simply means ‘ The Levite priests,* and it does 
not imply that all Levites were priests, any more 
than the phrase ‘ The English soldiers * implies 
that all Englishmen are soldiers. Nor can we 
infer from it that some priests were not Levites, 
any more than the term ‘ the Egyptian sphinx ’ 
implies that some sphinxes are not Egyptian, 
The phrase ‘ The Levite priests * simply means 
that the priests referred to were Levites, it 
implies nothing more, and this is fully in accord 
with the Levitical Law. There is nothing in 
Deuteronomy inconsistent with the Levitical Law 
which confines the priesthood to Aaron and 
his descendan|«. Why Moses should have used 
this phrase we cannot tell ; but it may be that, 
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in addressiri^ the people as a whole, remem- 
bering the ij^l^ellion of Korah the Levite and 
of Dathan and Abiram the Reubenites,^ he may « 
have intended, on the one hand, to conciliate the 
Levites by a phrase implying that the priests 
belonged to their tribe, and, on the other hand, 
to warn the other tribes to remember that 
only Levites could be priests. 

We have thus briefly reviewed the general 
character of the arguments on which the ‘ higher Penta- 
criticism ' of the Pentateuch is based, and have 
endeavoured to show, as far as space admitted, 
that there are no grounds for the reconstruction 
which it demands. We now come to some of 
the many difficulties which lie in its way. 

Suppose a fortieth-century critic wishes to 
decide from internal evidence when the Authorised 
English Version was made. He would be able 
to form a sound argument orr the absence of 
one simple word from it, the word ‘ its.' This 
word never occurs in the Authorised Version of 
i6ii;^ in its place we have ‘his’ or ‘thereof.’ 

Thus, ‘ the candlestick, his shaft and his branches 
... the tongs thereof, and the snuff-dishes there- 
of,’ etc.^ As a matter of fact, the word ‘ its ’ 
appeared about the end of the sixteenth century, 
but became generally adopted towards the close 

^ Num. xvi. 

* In that edition Lev. xxv. 5, \as it owne. 

® Exod. xxv. 31, 38. 
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of the ^ext century. This fact of itself would 
be a clear proof that the Authorised Version 
was made before the eighteenth century. 

We have a precisely similar indication that 
the Pentateuch was written somewhere about 
the time of Moses, in its use of the third 
personal pronoun. In ordinary Hebrew we have 
two separate pronouns and h{) for he and 

she^ but in the Pentateuch, for the most part, 
the word h'h is used for both genders. The 
feminine pronoun occurs in eleven passages* but 
in all the other 195 places where ' she ^ has to 
be expressed we have the form which in 

all subsequent books of the Bible represents 
only the masculine. In other words, ju^ as in 
the Authorised Version ‘his* stands for ‘his* 
and ‘ its,* so in the Pentateuch, for the most 
part, ‘ he * stands for ‘ he * and ‘ she,’ and this 
peculiarity does not occur at all in the other 
books of the B^ble, In ten cases it appears at 
first sight to occur, but only ‘ probably for 
the sake of removing grammatical anomalies.* It 
is to be noted that this peculiarity does not 
exist in Joshua, in which book the feminine 
pronoun occurs thirty-one times and the masculine 
form is not once used in its place. This is an 
indication that the old Pentateuch ought not 
to be given up for the modern Hexateuch. 

The Oxford Gesenius, the most recent and the 
best Hebrew lexicon, based on ‘critical* lines 
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and edited with lyarked scholarship, has practic- 
ally no explanation to give of this phenomenon. 
This fact is altogether opposed to the ‘ critical ’ 
idea that the Pentateuch was all written after 
the time of Solomon. The peculiarity appears 
in all the separate portions of thr Pentateuch, 
J, E, D, and P, wriUbrs covering a space of 
400 or 500 years, and it appears in those which 
are asserted to have been written after the exile, 
as well as in the earlier parts. But on the 
' traditional ’ theory the matter is quite clear. 
For some reason the Hebrew of the time of 
Moses, like the Phoenician,^ used ‘ he * for both 
masculine and feminine, though ‘ she ' was some- 
times used.^ The Pentateuch was written in this 
style, but when the Israelites had conquered 
Canaan they adopted the custom there current 
of using both ‘ he ' and ‘ she/ and this custom 
therefore is observed in Joshua and the books 
which followed it. It is noteworthy that we 
have a similar usage in the !^entateuch, and 
nowhere else, in that ndavy which elsewhere refers 
only to the male, is used for both young man 
and young woman. 

This peculiarity is not the only archaism which 
occurs in the Pentateuch. There are a great 
many others ; over a hundred of ttie|n are given 

1 Oxford Gesenius* Hebrew Lexicon^ p. 215. 

* In Tke First Bible Col. Conder suggests that Egyptian 
influence may have produced this peculiarity. 
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in Spencer’s ^id Moses write tJ^e PentaUmh after 
alt? In Canon Girdlestone's excellent pamphlet 
on ' Hebrew Criticism/ in the Twentieth^centurf 
Papers^ we have presented, in a popular form, 
many of these archaisms, and also other matters 
connected with Hebrew criticism as it bears 
on the subject before us. The ^higher criticisxB/ 
has no explanation whatever to give of these 
archaisms. The modern school of critics often 
seems to overlook the evidence of such archaisms 
as pointing to the antiquity of the Pentateuch, 
and is much more vigilant in seizing upon any- 
thing which can be made to appear as evidence 
of late authorship. Let us have legitimate 
criticism by all means, but let a fair account 
be given of all evidence, internal and external. 

If a fortieth-century critic would rightly 
infer from the non-use of ‘ its ’ in the Authorised 
Version that it was made before the eighteenth 
century, is not a twentieth-century critic entitled 
to make the following inference : ' Since all 

Hebrew books relating to events after the entry 
of the Israelites into Palestine uniformly use 
both “ he ” and “ she,'* and the books relating 
to events that preceded that entry almost uni- 
formly use a common word for both genders, 
therefore in all probability these five books were ! 
written before the entry into Canaan ’ ? 

Wq, may remark, incidentally, that the fact, 
that these archaisms are so carefully reproduced 
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in Hebrew Biblq^ to the present suggests 

that the Hebrew stribes were far more careful 
to copy their manuscript correctly than the ^ 

* critics' suppose, many of whom, whenever 
they get to a difficult passage, think that 
^dOifuption of the text is a much more likely 
thing than ignorance x»n the part of the ‘ critic.’ 

It reminds us somewhat of schoolboys who, 

when they cannot work out their sums in accord- 
ance with the answers given in the arithmetic, 
say the book is wrong. Prof. Sayce, Dr. Pinches, 
and Colonel Conder speak in high terms of the 
faithful accuracy of the Babylonian scribes, and 
say they believe the Hebrew scribes were just 
as faithful. 

Another thing to note is this. If we look The 
into the last four books of the Pentateuch we 
shall find that they picture the surroundings 
the wilderness for the most part, and not of the tjeucat 
settled occupation of Palestine even in the 
portions which the ‘critics’ assign to P. For 
instance, not only the narrative, but the laws also 
are constantly speaking of the camp. In many 
places in Leviticus we have expressions like this, 

‘ Thou shalt carry forth without the camp,’ 
‘Afterward he shall come into the camp’; now, 
according to the ‘critics,’ Leviticus was written 
by P in Palestine after the exile^ In framing 
laws at that time, why should the writer; #0 o/ten 
speak of ‘ the camp ’ ? 
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We have also many passage^ which imply that 
when the Law was written the entry Canaan 
was something future. Thus, ‘ When ye^gb over 
the Jordan, and dwell in the land . . . then it 
shall come to pass’; ‘When Jehovah shall cut 
off the nations, whose land Jehovah thy 
giveth thee, and thou succeedest them/ ^ Ti^e 
‘ critics ’ say that this was written a generation 
or two before the exile. ‘ When ye shall come 
into the land, and shall have planted all manner 
of trees for food, then ye shall,’ etc.^ The ‘ critics ’ 
say this was written after the exile. Many such 
expressions occur in the Pentateuch. The king- 
dom of Israel is spoken of as something in the 
future, ‘ When thou art come into the land 
which Jehovah thy God giveth thee, and shalt 
possess it, and shalt dwell therein, and shalt say 
I will set a king over me.’ ^ 

There are also many other expressions which 
suit the time of Moses, but not the times at 
which the ‘critics ’ assume that D and P were 
prepared. Among these we may mention the 
laws for the extermination of the Canaanites and 
the Amalekites (Deut. xx. 16-18, xxv. 17-19); 
the preference given to Edom over AmrxlOn and 
Moab (Deut xxiii. 3-8). 

Another point is this. The ‘ critics ’ maintain 
that P was prepared after the exile, and that this 
section the whole of those parts 

^ • I^v. xix. 23. » Deut xvii. 14. 
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\)f the Pentateuch which relate to the laws of 
worshi|#i ^Now t\\ea^ parts contain allusions to 
many things which after the exile had ceased 
to exist or to have any force. Thus we have 
a minute description of the ark, its size, material, 
and so forth, of the mercy-seat and the cherubim 
^od. XXV. 10-22, xxxvii. 1-9) ; we have also an 
elaborate account of the ceremonial of the Day 
of Atonement, the distinguishing feature of which 
was that on that day only in the year the high 
priest was permitted to enter the Most Holy 
place and sprinkle the blood of the sacrifices 
on the mercy-seat (Lev. xvi.). And yet, at the 
time when the * critics * declare that the Book 
of Leviticus was written, there was no ark in 
existence ; the ark had never been seen since the 
destruction of the temple by Nebuchadnezzar. 
The same may be said of the Urim and Thummim, 
which in post-exilic days had disappeared.^ We 
have also in Num. iv, minute directions about the 
mode of transporting the various portions of the 
tabernacle, composed, according to the ‘critics,’ 
at a time when there was no tabernacle to 
carry. 

We have also commands in the P portions 
of the Pentateuch which are inconsistent with the 
regulations in force at the time of Ezra. Thus, 
the age at which the Levites should begin their 
ministry is put at thirty years in Num^ iv. 3, 
^ Lev. viii. 8 ; Ezra it 63. ' 
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W: 

and at twenty-five years in Num. viii. 23 ; while 
in Ezra's time it was twenty *years (Ezra iii. 8). 
So also the poll-tax was fixed at a half-shekel 
in Expd. xxxiii. ii, and at a third-shekel in 
Neh. X. 32. 

AUeffdd . The ‘ critics ' urge the inconsistencies of the 
^^oies enactments of the Pentateuch as a reason 

inthePea- why it could not have been composed by one 
man ; these inconsistencies, however, tell much 
more against the * critical ' position. According 
to the ‘ traditional ' view the events of the last 
four books cover forty years, and the laws are 
narrated in the order in which they were given. 
As circumstances changed, details in the laws 
were altered to meet them ; hence the apparent 
‘inconsistencies.' But according to the ‘critics,' 
the redactor who composed the Pentateuch, 
and who could cut out what he liked from 
his sources, deliberately inserted all these in- 
consistent laws in the law book ; and not only 
so, but represented the binding law as having 
been given first (in Leviticus and Numbers) 
and the obsolete law last (in Deuteronomy), 
thus giving the impression that the obsolete 
law ought to be obeyed, because it was the 
final form of the law which Moses gave. The 
greater the contradictions which the ‘ critics ' 
allege to exist in the laws of the Pentateuch, 
the more do they condemn their own position 
in maintaining that the final redactor put them, 
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all, with all thsir inconsistencies, Into the 
practical law book of the Israelites, which 
was declared to have been giy,en them by 
God Himself 

For instance, the ‘critics’ mention that Exod. xx. 
24, gave permission to people to sacrifice to God 
anywhere ; Deuteronomy commands that sacrifice 
should be offered up only at a central sanctuary. 
Deuteronomy also makes all the Levites priests ; 
Leviticus allows only the sons of Aaron to be 
priests. The redactor, however, put all these 
contradictory regulations into his law book. 
The ‘ traditional ’ theory maintains that God 
first gave the law in Exod. xx. 24, which so 
far restricted the earlier freedom in regard to 
sacrifice as to say that it should be offered 
only where God recorded His name. Afterwards 
He gave the law of ‘ one sanctuary/ in Deu- 
teronomy. In regard to the priesthood, it 
maintains that Deuteronomy contains nothing 
contrary to Leviticus, 

Take another case. In Lev. xvii. it is enjoined 
that whenever an ox, lamb, or goat was killed 
it should be brought to the sanctuary. In 
Deut. xii. 15, this command is rescinded. The 
redactor of the Pentateuch is supposed to have 
put both these contradictory enactments into 
his law book, and P is supposed to have 
rescinded the natural law of Deut. xii. 15, putting 
in its place the law of^ Lev, xvii., which was 
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inipractidable when the people were scattered 
throughout the land of Canaan. But if the 
history is true, they are not contradictory ; 
the command to kill these animals at the 
sanctuary was given when the Israelites were 
together in the wilderness, and could obey the 
command ; when they were scattered in the 
land of Israel the command would have been 
impracticable, and therefore it is rescinded in 
the farewell addresses of Moses to the people 
when about to enter the Promised Land. It 
must be remembered that thirty-eight years 
elapsed between the giving of the law in 
Leviticus to the nomad Israelites, and the 
recapitulation of the law in Deuteronomy to 
those who were about to enter upon settlement 
in their land. 

In his Monument Facts and Higher Critical 
Fancies* ^ Prof. Sayce has shown that the 
narrative of the Pentateuch altogether fits into 
the circumstances of the times as revealed by 
archaeology, and that it is therefore probable 
that the book was composed at that time, 
because later writers would in all probability 
have shown their hand by anachronisms, or by 
local colouring which did not suit the time in 
which the events happened. He says, * The 
answer of archaeology to the theories of modern 
‘ criticism * is complete : the Law preceded the 
} Published by the Religious Tract Society, 
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Prophets and did not follow them ’ (p. 83). He 
shows how the law suited a nomad people, as 
contrasted with the law of Hammurabi, so 
recently discovered, which suited a settled 
people. ' The Mosaic Code must belong to 
the age to which tradition assigns it, and 
presupposes the historical conditions which the 
Biblical narrative describes.’ 

In the Baptist 7 'imes of September 9, 1904, Dr. 
Witton Davies, one of the writers in Hastings’s 
Dictionary, gives an account of an interview 
with Prof Sayce, in which the latter said that 
all the archaeologists of the time take sides 
opposite to the ‘ higher critics.’ He named 
Maspero, Wiedemann, Hommel, Flinders Petrie, 
Ramsay, Dr. A. J. Evans; adding that 'just as 
Greek archaeology has upset the " higher 
criticism ” of Homer, and is reclaiming for this 
great name more and more of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, so Biblical archaeology « is restoring 
Moses to his rightful place as the author of 
the five books called after his name.’ 

Dr. Witton Davies proceeds thus : ' Some 

months ago Wiedemann, the greatest living 
Egyptian archaeologist, said to me, " I am in- 
different whether or not the higher criticism 
turns out correct. I have no strong views in 
theology, no conception of the Bible to defend, 
but I am bound to say, as an Egyptologist 
and as an archaeologist that I am convinced 
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the ‘critics* are altogether wfong in their views 
of the Pentateuch.** Dr. Sachau, of Berlin, head 
of the Oriental Department of the University, 
told me in 1901 that he was “ more and more 
inclined to reject the findings of the higher 
critics,** and he assured me this was the 
attitude of Baudissin, the successor of Dillmann 
at Berlin.* To the names of archaeologists 
above cited we may add those of Dr. Pinches, 
Col. Conder, and Mr. St. Chad Boscawen. 

We close the matter brought up in the last 
two chapters by a summary of the chief objections 
to the ‘ critical ’ view in a series of questions.^ 

If the ‘critical* position be true: — 

1. How is it that tradition has handed down 
nothing whatever as to the facts of the case? 

2. It is said that Exod. xx. 24 allowed sacrifice 
everywhere ; D restricted it to the central 
sanctuary, required the people to pay dues to 
their priests ^Deut xviii.), took away the occu- 
pation of the priests of the high places, and 
commanded the Jerusalem priests to share their 
revenues with the country Levites who came to 
Jerusalem. How is it that there was no protest, 
and that the people, the priests, and the prophets 
all at once accepted these restrictions, as having 
been the Law of Moses, when really they had 

' These include many difficulties which are brought out 
in Wilhelm Mdller’s Are the Critics Rights and in Canon 
Girdlestone’s Deuteronomy, 
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been made in the times of Josiah or a few years 
before ? 

3. After the exile the P regulations were 
introduced, which were more burdensome still, 
‘ a yoke which neither our fathers nor we were 
able to bear.’^ How is it that at this time also 
there is no protest, and that all the people receive 
this new P legislation, with all its burdensome 
provisions, as having been really the Law of 
Moses ? The books of Ezra and Nehemiah show 
that these reformers had many enemies, and 
the book of Malachi shows that the new laws 
were very imperfectly kept. 

4. When the exile had so effectually purged 
the Jews from their tendency to idolatry, and 
the people had returned to Palestine with the 
strong conviction that God had punished them 
for their sins in breaking this law, how is it 
that they show their repentance, not by obeying 
the old law which God had given^ them, but by 
making a new law which one ^ critic ’ calls 
‘ almost a revolution ' ? 

5. How is it that the Samaritans, bitter enemies 
to the Jews from the very beginning of the return 
from exile, should have accepted as the ancient 
Law of Moses a code which they knew had 
been made up in recent times by their enemies? 

6. If the Pentateuch and Joshua originally 
made one book, the Hexateuch, how is it that 

* Acts* XV. 10. 
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Joshua became separated from the Pentateuch? 
And how is it that the Samaritans again accepted 
the act of their enemies, the Jews, and have their 
ancient Pentateuch without Joshua attached to it? 

7. If the Pentateuch is the work of some 
redactor after the exile, and contains a large 
number of inconsistent facts and laws, how is 
it that we have the following result ? — 

{d) The redactor, as narrator, selected from 
the materials, which he could deal with as he 
would, statements inconsistent with one another, 
instead of making a consistent narrative. 

(d) The redactor, as compiler of a narrative 
embodying the law of divine worship in force 
in his own time, inserted both valid and obsolete 
laws, with nothing to show which were obsolete 
and which were valid ; and so arranged his book 
that the reader would have to consider as valid 
the laws first given by Moses (Leviticus and 
Numbers), and to regard as obsolete the final 
form of the legislation (Deuteronomy) given by 
Moses thirty-eight years later, just before his 
death. 

8. How is it that in a manual of laws, 
largely new ones, written nearly 1,000 years after 
the exodus, we have them represented with the 
surroundings of the camp in the wilderness, and 
with representations of the entrance into Caanan 
being something in the future ? 

9. How is it that this, manual of the form of 
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worship at the later time discoursed at great 
length about a tabernacle which either never 
existed or had ceased to exist, and says nothing^, 
about the central temple of worship, which at 
the time of the writer was either about to be 
built or actually in existence? 

10. Why does this manual of post-exilic ritual 
give minute directions concerning an ark, and 
make this occupy the central position of divine 
worship, when at the time of composition of 
the manual there was no ark in existence, and 
no prospect of any ark being made in the 
future ? And why does it give directions about 
the judgment of Urim and Thummim, which 
also had ceased to exist? 

11. If the alleged inconsistencies and repetitions 
in the Genesis Flood narrative compel us to 
regard them as a combination of extracts from 
two or more different books written after the 
time of Solomon, how is it that we find similar 
phenomena in the Babylonian Flood narrative, 
written centuries before the time of Moses ? 

12. If the Pentateuch and its sources were 
written within about the same limits of time 
as the rest of the Old Testament, how is it 
that we have in it so many peculiar forms and 
words, and specially the use of a common term 
for he and she^ almost always in the Pentateuch, 
and never in any of the books from Joshua to 
Malachi inclusive? 
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13. If the Pentateuch was written at so late 
a date, how is it that the narrative always 
corresponds in its colouring with the circum- 
stances of the time, as revealed by archaeology ? 

14. If Deuteronomy was written at the time of 
Josiah, or a little earlier, how is it that we have 
no rhention of Jerusalem or Zion as the place 
which God had chosen ? 

15. How is it that we have no reference to the 
division between the Ten Tribes and the Two? 
The destruction of the former, because it had 
forsaken the Mosaic Law, would have been a 
very natural thing for a devout and patriotic 
adherent of the Southern kingdom to hint at. 

16. How is it that we have no trace of the 
pre-eminence of Judah? Joseph is the favourite 
in the blessing of Moses ; but his tribe had 
been carried away captive in the time of Hezekiah. 
And, on the ‘ critical ’ theory, Deuteronomy was 
composed in tl^e Southern kingdom of Judah, 
after the captivity of the Northern kingdom. 

17. How is it that we have no reference to 
the Philistines, or to the Assyrians, as the 
enemies of God^s people? 

18. How is it that *we have no use of the names 
* Lord of hosts,’ ‘ The Holy One of Israel,’ 
which are common in Isaiah and Jeremiah, and 
would have well suited the matter and style of 
Deuteronomy ? 

19. How is it that the^ cities of refuge on 
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l:he West of the Jordan are not 'mentioned, 
while those on the East side are mentioned 
(Deut. iv. 41-43, xix. 2-13)? These latter had. 
been for many years out of the hands of the 
Jews at the time of Manasseh. 

Lastly, and specially, 

20. If, as many ‘critics’ maintain, the com- 
mon people were not made aware of the facts 
of the case, and were made to believe that D 
and P were really the words and the Law of 
Moses, when, as a matter of fact, they were 
not, how can we believe that deceit can lie 
at the basis of that Law which our Lord so 
reverenced, and of which He said that not one 
jot or tittle should fail ? 

21. If, as most, if not all, ‘critics’ confess, their 
view of the Old Testament is independent of 
and different from that which Christ and His 
Apostles taught, whom is it right and wise to 
follow, ‘ the critics ’ or The Christ ? 



CHAPTER VI 


The Authorship of Psalm ex 

I N itself the authorship of a particular Psalm 
is an unimportant matter ; but, as we have 
seen, important issues depend on the question 
now before us. * Critics * are almost all agreed 
that the Psalm was not written by David ; but 
here their agreement ends. Nobody knows who 
wrote it, or when it was written. Some say it 
was pre-exilic, some that it was post-exilic, and 
some that it was written as late as the time of 
the Maccabees. These conflicting opinions are 
held by different * critics/ with the very same 
data before them. It is clear that internal 
evidence throws but little light on the authorship 
of the Psalm. 

i>r. We give in full Dr. Driver’s reasons for 

believing that Ps. cx. was not written by 

ments David : — 
oonsld- 

This Psalm, though it may be ancient, can hardly 
have been composed by David. If read without 
prajudicium^ it produces the irresistible impression of 
having been written, not by a king with reference to 

is6 * 
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'Vn invisible, spirityal Being standing above him as 
his superior, but by a prophet with refet^nce to the 
theocratic king. 

The word pratjudicium iiS that from which the^ 
English word prejudice comes, and the meaning 
is somewhat the same, the difference being that 
the latter often has an element of personal feeling 
in it, whereas prcejudicium has reference purely 
to opinion. It means a pre* conceived principle 
on which our reasoning is based, and often 
implies that this principle is baseless. Until 
recently it has been, practically, the universal 
belief of Jews and Christians all through the 
centuries that this Psalm was written by David ; 
hence the sentence we are considering, being 
used as an argument to prove that the Psalm 
was not written by David, amounts to this : 
All the Jews, and practically all the Christians 
in all the centuries up to the last half of the 
nineteenth, including the Apostles of Christ, and, 
in the opinion of almost all Christians of all 
ages, our Lord Himself, were ‘ prejudiced * (as 
far as belief on this matter goes) ; and it is the 
present-day * critics * who are the ^ unprejudiced ’ 
people. The statement does not appear to be 
conspicuous by its modesty. Moreover, what 
force is there in the argument at the close of 
the sentence ? Granted that the Psalm was 
written * by a prophet with reference to the 
theocratic king'; why might it not have been 
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written by the ‘pro-phet’^ D^vid? And wh/ 
might ndt God’s Spmf ’ have given him a fore- 
shadowing of the fact that the " theocratic king * 
was not a mere man, but also a ‘spiritual Being 
standing above him*? 

It is somewhat amusing to hear of the ‘ critics * 
being characterised by a freedom from prcejudi-- 
cium. We ask them whether David wrote 
Ps. xvL, or xxiii., or xxvii., and many of them 
will reply : ‘ No, David was not a devout 
spiritual man.* Is not that a prcejudicium ? 
We ask, Did Samuel utter the words in i Sam. 
XV. 22, 23 ; the reply is, ‘ No, such spiritual 
teaching as this could not have been uttered in 
such an early age * ; is not that a prcejudicium ? 
We ask. Was the second half of the Book of 
Isaiah written by that prophet ? The answer 
is, ‘No, a prophet can only speak from the 
standpoint of his own time ’ ; is not that a 
prcBjudictum ? * ^ Prcejudma of this sort abound 
in ‘ critical ’ writings ; and when we find in 

* Acts ii. 30. 

* In regard to this latter point, Dr. Maclaren, in his 
commentary on Ps. xxii. (Expositor’s Bible), makes this 
remark : ‘ It is somewhat hazardous for those who have 
not been subjects of prophetic inspiration to lay down canons 
of what is possible and impossible in it, and there are 
examples enough to prove that the relation of the prophets* 
speech to their consciousness and circumstances was singu- 
larly complex, and not to be unravelled by any such obiier 
dicta as to psychological possibilities.’ 
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t^em remarks about the prcBpidicia oC the ‘tra- 
ditionalists/ one se6s a illustration of the 

Bengali proverb, ‘ The sieve said to the needle, 
What a large hole you have in your tail/ We. 
‘ traditionalists * have our prcejudicium in these 
discussions on the Old Testament, and it is 
a very big one ; it is this : ‘ Christ is always 
right, and we take the Old Testament as He 
took it ' ; the ‘ critics * practically, and often 
avowedly, put aside Christ's words on the subject 
as being either mistaken or an accommodation 
to popular opinion — they only quote that side 
of Christ's teaching which, when superficially 
looked at, might seem to favour their own views 
— they rely upon their own reasonings, or their 
own unproved principles of interpretation. In 
a word, our prcejudicium is ‘ Christ is right ’ ; 
the ‘ critical ' prcejudicium is ‘ otir reasonings and 
our hypotheses are right.' 

Dr. Driver's second argument is this : — 

The title ‘My Lord,' v. i, is the one habitually 
used in addressing the Israelitish king {e,g, i Kings 
i. ii. passim). 

True, but can it not be used in other cases 
also ? If this argument is sound, as proving 
that the title could not be used in respect to 
any one else, so also is the following argument : 

‘ The title “ My Lord " is the one habitually 
used by barristers in addressing the Judge, 
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therefore they never It ,in addressing any one 
else.' As a matter M word is used in 

addressing Abraham, Abraham!s servant, Esau, 
Boaz (Gen. xviii. 12, xxiii. 6, -s^xiv. i8> xxxii. 5 ; 
Ruth ii. 13), and many other persons besides 
kings. 

Dr. Driver proceeds : — 

Messianic prophecies have regularly as their point 
of departure some institution of the Jewish theocracy 
— the king, the prophet, the people (Isa. xlii. i, etc.), 
the high priest, the Temple (Isa. xxviii. 16) ; the 
supposition that David is here speaking and addressing 
a superior, who stands in no relation tvith existing 
institutions^ is not, indeed, impossible (for we are not 
entitled to limit absolutely the range of prophetic 
vision), but — contrary to the analogy of prophecy. 

It is refreshing to find a* critic 'who acknow- 
ledges that God's Spirit is not bound on every 
occasion to follow the analogy of what He has 
done on other occasions ; the tendency is to lay 
down rules aS to what they think proper or 
usual, and to insist upon it that God can never 
act otherwise than on these lines. But the 
Davidic authorship of the Psalm does not involve 
anything contrary to Dr. Driver's principle. God 
had given to David great and somewhat myste- 
rious promises about his ‘ seed,' his * house,' his 
‘ kingdom,' which was to be ‘ established for ever ' 
(2 Sam. vii. 11-16). David, meditating on this 
‘institution of the Jewish theocracy — the king,' is 
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kd by the Spirit of a foreshadowing 

of the fact that’ ^ king ' is to be, 

not a nwe qcian, bj|S^^ sorhe one exalted to the 
‘right haktid5"^f This Psalm, as written^ 

by David, \her|;fare takes the proper ‘ point of 
departure' which Driver desiderates. 

His next point is : — 

The justice of this reasoning is strongly confirmed 
by verses 3, 5-7, where the subject of the Psalm is 
actually depicted, not as such a spiritual superior, but 
as a victorious Israelitish monarchy triumphing through 
Jehovah's help over earthly foes. 

Why should not a poet like David depict his 
Lord poetically ? And why should not a warrior 
kinff like David take a ‘ victorious monarch ' as 
the poetic image which he selects out of other 
possible images ? We have this image of the 
Messiah in other passages of the Bible ; in Ps. 
ii., in Isa. Ixiii. r-6, and also in the New Testament 
in Rev. xix. 11-21 ; and elsewhere. 

Dr. Driver proceeds : — 

The Psalm is Messianic in the same sense that 
Ps. ii. is ; it depicts the ideal glory of the theocratic 
king^ who receives from a prophet the twofold solemn 
promise (i) of victory over his foes ; (2) of a per- 
petual priesthood (compare Jer, xxx. 21). 

There is nothing in this argument to prove 


II 
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that Dav^d might *not have^ritten Psalms ii. apd 
cx., both 6f them. 

Dr. Driver concludes ""thus : — i 

In the question addressed by our Lord to the 
Jews (Matt. xxii. 41-46 ; Mark xii. 35-37 ; Luke xx. 
41-44), His object, it is evident, is not to instruct 
them on the authorship of the Psalm, but to argue 
from its contents : and though He assumes the Davidic 
authorship, accepted generally at the time, yet the 
cogency of His argument is unimpaired, so long as 
it is recognised that the Psalm is a Messianic one, 
and that the august language used in it of the Messiah 
is not compatible with the position of one who was 
a mere human son of David 

The best answer to this is to quote the words 
of Mark xii. 35-37: ^ Jesus answered and said, 
as He taught in the temple. How say the Scribes 
that the Christ is the son of David ? David 
himself said ip the Holy Spirit, The Lord said 
unto my Lord, Sit thou on My right hand, till 
I make Thin^ enemies the footstool of Thy feet. 
David himself Him Lord, and whence is He 

his son?* Note the word we have italicised. 
The Greek is as decisive as the English, ‘ David 
himself ; ‘ himself * being emphatically put at 
the very front of each sentence. Suppose some- 
body else, say Asaph, had written the Psalm, 
what sort of logic should we have seen in this 
argument, ^ Asaph called the Messiah his Lord, 
therefore He could not have been merely the 
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sen of David ' Psatm had "not been 
written by David, our ford’s reasoning would 
have been absolutely worthless. ^ 

Such is the utriipst argument, if argument it 
may be called, which a learned writer like Dr. 
Driver has been able to adduce, in order to prove 
that the Apostles, the Jews, the Christians all 
through the ages, believed what was untrue about 
the authorship of this Psalm, until he and his 
brother ‘ critics ' came to put them all right ; and 
on the strength of such arguments many * critics ’ 
have dared to say that Christ Himself was wrong 
in His belief on this matter, and that they, in 
their superior wisdom, can point out the mistake 
of their Lord and Master, God's sinless Son, 
filled with His Spirit, whose teaching is the 
source of all the heavenly light which has blessed 
this dark world in the last nineteen centuries. 
Let it be remembered that this is not a matter 
in which those who live in the lig^ht of modern 
discovery have any advantage over the people 
of our Lord's time* Dr. Driver's discussion of 
the matter is entirely taken from the Old Testa- 
ment, substantially the same book as that which 
was in the hands of Christ and His Apostles. 
Those who maintain that, with the same materials 
before them, they can come to a truer conclusion 
than Christ did, really maintain that they are 
naturally wiser than He was. 

Dr. Maclaren, in his notes on Ps. cx., in the 
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©r* Mao- Expositof^s Bible, says in reference to Dr. Drivenp^s 

lUMi’a * 

opinion, reasoning:— 

Our Lord’s argument is not drawn from the august 
language of the Psalm, but from David’s relationship 
to the Messiah, and crumbles to pieces if he is not 
the singer. It may freely be admitted that there are 
instances in our Lord’s references to the Old Testament 
in which He speaks from the point of view of His 
hearers in regard to it; but these are cases in which 
nothing turned on the question whether that point of 
view was correct or not. Here everything turns on 
it ; and to maintain that, in so important a crisis. 
He based His arguments on an error, comes perilously 
near to imputing fallibility to Him as our teacher. 
Most of recent writers who advocate the view in 
question would recoil from such a consequence ; but 
their position is divided from it by a thin line. What- 
ever the limitations of our Lord’s human knowledge, 
they did not affect His authority in regard to what 
He did teach ; and the present writer ventures to 
believe that Hte ^ did teach that David in this Psalm 
calls Messiah his Lord. 

It is noteworthy that the word ‘my,’ which 
is such an essential part of our Lord’s argument, 
is represented in Hebrew by the single which 
we know from its form jot as contained in, ‘ One 
jot or one tittle of the Law shall in no wise pass 
away ’ ; and the existence of a jot, we see in 
the case of this Psalm, makes a very important 
difference in the meaning — our Lord’s reasoning 
is based entirely upon it 

We have dealt at length on the question of 
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tile authorship of J;his Psalm, because* it shows tap«rt- 
two or three things. First, it shows us hdw (luesUon. 
weak are the arguments on which ‘critics' wi}| 
declare the Apostles, and some of them even 
declare our Lord Himself, to have been wrong 
where they are right. Next, it shows how 
‘ critical ' methods, based on the prcBjudicia of the 
‘ critics,' may lead us perilously near opposing 
our Lord Himself. It thus raises the question 
whether these methods can be in accord with 
the mind of Christ and the truth of God. 

Relying simply on their own reasonings, ‘ critics * 
come to a conclusion which involves one of 
two things. Either, Christ filled to the utmost 
with the Spirit of God, and in the full exercise 
of His Messianic work, having the same materials 
to guide Him into the truths as the ‘critics' 
have, yet believed and spoke what was untrue, 
whereas th^ have found out the truth. Or else. 

He knew what the ‘critics' kryw, and yet, 
trading on the ignorance of His opponents, 

He used an argument which He knew was 
absolutely worthless, in order to gain a cheap 
victory over them. Many of Christ's humble 
followers would scorn to do that which this 
theory represents Him as doing. As we have 
before seen, in ch. iii., ad hominem reasoning has 
its place, but it is a very subsidiary one. As 
it has no force in itself, it ought only to be 
used in connection with really vali3 arguments, 
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and the preacher of the trutji should never ^o 
us&lt as to make the hearers believe that he 
shares those errors of theirs, which he takes 
hold of in order to show the inconsistency of 
his opponents. 



CHAPTER VII 


The Historicity and Accuracy of the Old 
Testament ' 



E now come to the question whether is the O.T. 
the whole of the Old Testament is his- 


torically true and accurate or whether it is, true? 


according to the ‘critical’ belief, more or IcSs 
legendary, mythical, or ideal. In such a matter 
it does not seem to be right to make sweeping 
statements to the effect that if the whole of the 


Bible is not historically true we must give up 
our faith in Christ and so forth. We must look 
facts squarely in the face, and form our judg- 
ment from them, not* from a priori statements. 
The object of the Bible is to teach religious 
truth, and especially to solve the great practical 
question, how.,,, Religious 
truth, even in its highest form, can be taught 


through narratives that are not historically .true, 
as, for instance, in the Parables of our Lord. 
It is therefore antecedently possible that the 
whole of God’s teaching might have been given 
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in the form of fictitious narptive ; and if It 
wete ' proved that part of the Old Testament 
parfative is not historical, this would not detract 
from its religious value ; provided s^ch a state- 
ment did not involve moral wrong, or conflict 
with the teaching of the New Testament. 

Moreover, part of the Old Testament is in 
poetry, and poetry does not profess to be historic. 
For instance, the Book of Job is a poem, written 
with the purpose of discussing the solution of 
the problem how to explain the fact of the 
sufferings of godly men. There is therefore no 
reason to infer from the book itself that Job ever 
lived, though this is rendered extremely probable 
b^ Ezek. xiv. 14 and Jas. v. ii. 

Pei%aps the best plan will be to take the 
main points of the Bible narrative, and view 
them in the light of New Testament references. 
Our greatest difficult}^ meets us the commence- 
ment, in Gen. i.-xi. It is very difficult to locate 
the Garden of Eden. Possibly account is 
drawn from an antediiiJvian record,^ and Ihe 
contour of the country may have been changed 
through the Floods ^he |^t of the creation of 
mati and of the institiitibh of* marriage is referred 
to by our Lord (Mark x. 2-9). The fall is a 

* Such a suggestion would have seemed absurd fifty 
years ago, but the art of writing has been traced so far 
back by archaeology that we may assume the possibility 
of its existence at any time, however remote, 
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fa\'t well attested ,in the New Testarlient, and 
the references to it by the Apostle Paul in 
Rom. V. 12-19; I Tim. ii. 14; 2 Cor. xi. 3 ari 
based upon the Bible narrative. But it is 
perhaps^ not safe to argue from this that the 
story of Eden and of the Fall must necessarily 
have been literally true. The deJ^cription of the 
New Jerusalem that is to be, in Rev. xxi , xxii., 
is no doubt figurative, including the reference to 
the Garden of Eden in xxii. i, 2 ; it may there- 
fore be possible that the description of the first 
Eden may be figurative too. So of the Fall ; 
it may possibly be a figurative representation 
of the history of the inner soul, by which a 
creature born sinless became a sinner. But if 
is truthful even though it may be figurative, 
and as 'God’s Spirit has seen it wise to put the 
narrative in this pictoriaf form, we .should deal 
with it as true, just as we deal with the Parable 
of the Prodigal son as a true narrative, and learn 
the lessons it teaches. 

At the same time, while we say that it may 
be possible^ consistently with otHr Lord’s teachings 
that part of the narrative ' fe i|dt literally true, 
we do not imply that there* is any reason to 
believe this. Adam and Eve, though full-grown, 
were without experience, and were probably, 
intellectually, much like full-grown children, with 
but little power to appreciate abstract reasoning. 
Is it unnatural that God, instead of giving them 
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a metaphysical description the danger jof 
the innocent appetites becoming unduly gratified, 
and of the free will of man asserting itself 
against the authority of God, should have put 
the whole thing in the concrete form of the 
forbidden fruit? This is the way in which we 
h^ve to teach children now, why should not 
God have dealt thus with these two grown-up 
children ? 

Our Lord’s words in Matt, xxiii. 35 imply 
that what is said about Abel is historic, which 
is confirmed by Heb. xi. 4 and i John iii. 12. 

We come next to the genealogical tables 
contained in Gen. v. and xi. We have here a 
twofold difficufty, the longevity of the |>atriarchs 
and the chronology. The narrative in Gen. ii. 
implies that man was created with a. bodily 
constitution not liable to decay before he -^nned ; 
it is possible that after his fall it was only 
gradually thaf the sin of stiqCessive generatiops 
increased the tendency dec^y, and so lessened 
the length of life to that iEv|i!ch we now have. 
In regard to the chronoiogy/s it is not certain 
that the Assyrian and Egyptian monuments 
prove the very great . antiquity which is generally 
from them. Colonel Conder, in The First 
Bible 1 50), says, ‘ The Babylonian chronology 
is not carried, by any ^cptena of evidence, farther 
back tham 2250 B.C., while in Egypt there is 
no mo»iimental chronology at all. It is rash, 
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tlierefore, to assert, that monumental iftformation 
disagrees with the Old Testament/ Perhaps 
further archaeological discovery may throw mor# 
light on the matter. 

Dr. Pinches, the eminent archaeologist, in a 
private letter expresses the same opinion, " I 
think I may say that the chronology of the 
Babylonian kings before (say) 2200 B.C. is at 
present only provisional.* Many archaeologists 
infer from their discoveries that man was living 
in civilised communities several thousand years 
before the time of Abraham. This, however, 
was only an inference. Moreover, the Septuagint 
text, with which the Samaritan and Josephus 
to a large extent agree, puts the Flood at 1,300 
years and the creation of Adam. 3,500 years 
before the time of Abraham. This would leave 
time for great increase of population and advance 
in knowledge, ^specially when people were fewer 
'and therefore le^s Crowded than. they are now. 
What changes EhgianS^has seen since the time 
of Alfred the "Great ; ^and that is only 1,000 
years ago. possibly, some of the strata 

discovered were antediluvian. 

It is also possible that, we have not xightJ^- 
interpreted Gen. v. and xi. There may*^^igfh^Lps^ 
be some mystic or figurative meaniqg. "abpijt 
these chapters. A new suggestion hafe been 
recently made in regard to the Toi^r of Babel 
narrative. Dr. Pinches and Colonc^i^ Conder 
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translate ‘*Iand* instead of ‘earth’ in Gen. xi. 
and understand the narrative to refer only to 
the Tigris and Euphrates valley and adjacent 
land between the mountains and the sea. The 
‘ one language ’ of this land was the old 
Akkadian, and the narrative records the in- 
trcNluction of Semitic and other languages 
into the country. This removes the old difficulty 
as to the alleged origination of all the languages 
of the earth at so late a date. It may be 
that in time we shall find that Gen. v. also 
has some other meaning than the purely literal 
one. We submit that the true critical position 
is to reserve judgment for the present, till we 
have further Ifght. 

V^e next come to the Flood. Our Lord 
expressly speaks of this : ‘ The flood came and 
destroyed them all.’^ It is also referred to 
elsewhere in the New Testament. Science does 
not contradict ^this statement ; affd some eminent 
geologists hold that thefe* ai*e scientific reasons 
for believing it probable ' that a great flood 
occurred somewhere about the time of Noah. 

We npw come to the history of Abraham 
and his descendants. There is no proof of that 
narrative being mythical. One argument pre- 
sented id' favour of this theory is that the 
patriarchs are the embodiment of the Jewish 
character, and therefore it is likely that they 

' fc' ' 

* Luke xvii. 27. 
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ar^ idealised representations presented in nar- 
rative form. This argument, if forcible, would 
prove that, as the character of Alfred the Great 
is am embodiment of all that is noblest in the 
English character, he must be a myth too. 
And it 'ignores the modern doctiine of heredity 
— ‘ modern,* and yet in substance Just the old 
Bible doctrine of the character and fate of man 
being bound up with that of Adam — the doctrine 
that strong characteristics in descendants make 
probable the actual existence of progenitors with 
the like characteristics. 

Another argument is the statement that the 
account in the Bible may be a representation 
in narrative form of mythical matter. Even if 
this were true it will only be a ‘ may be * ; 
but, as we shall see in the chapter on ‘ Criticar 
Methods^ ‘ critics * are very fond of turning ma^ 
be into must be. 

Others say that the narrative is idealised, 
that is, it is ^inJply ba^d on fact, and facts are 
coloured and teachlhg^inserted which represented 
the religious ideas of 'the writers many centuries 
later. But this is a mere statement, representing 
the ideas of the ‘critics*; it is based on no 
solid argument. There is no proof, whatever 
that^he narrative is imaginary in any respect ; 
and every reader has “just as much right to say 
that he thinks the narrative true as the ‘ critic ’ 
has to say that he thinks it is not truet^ 
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But those who think it true have sctoie 
reasons to give. In the first place, the narrativi^^ 
in its magnificent simplicity, appeals to the 
heart as true. At the present time it may be 
that the force of this argument is lessened by 
the large number of graphic tales which are 
written nowadays. But old men can remember 
that in their boyhood there was not a tenth 
part of the story-writing which we have now ; 
and before the Waverley Novels were written 
there was very much less than there was even 
sixty years ago. 

In the next place, the patriarchal narrative 
is perfectly in accord with the circumstances 
of the times, as revealed in the recent discoveries 
of archaeology. Prof Sayce, in the Homiletic 
Review for March, 1903, writes: — 

There is another reason why the method of the 
‘ higher critic ' cannot lead to solid results. It is 
unscientific. . .* . When therefore the ‘ higher critic ’ 
affirms that he has disproved the historical existence 
of the Hebrew patriarchs, we must answer that his 
so-called proofs are historically and scientifically in- 
admissible, In historical matters we must have 
recourse to historical testimony, which, when early 
Oriental history is concerned, is necessarily archaeo- 
logical. The archaeologist, and not the philologist 
or literary critic, is alone qualified to decide them. 
And in the the Hebrew patriarchs the 

pronouncement of aifhaeology is unmistakable. Wher- 
ever archaeological facts have come to light, which 
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bear on the history of the patriarchs, they, have gone 

^confirm it. In ito instance have they supported 
the conclusions of the ‘higher critic.* One by bn^ 
on the contrary, have his assertions been disproved. 

We have seen that many other prominent 
archaeologists, Babylonian or Egyptian, give the 
same testimony as to the probable truthfulness 
of the narrative. It would be extremely difficult 
for writers a thousand years later, in a different 
country, to show the truthfulness to date which 
the Bible narrative shows ; anachronisms are 
so natural to all writers. 

Lastly, and chiefly, we have the testimony 
of our Lord. ' Your father Abraham rejoiced 
to see My day ; and he saw it, and was glad.* ^ 
‘ Have ye not read in the book of Moses . . . 
how God spake unto him saying, I am the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob? He is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living! ^ What a coiijtrast between 
these words of the Master and Wellhausen's 
description of Abraham as ‘ a free creation of 
unconscious art. * 

Much the same may be said of the subsequent 
Old Testament narrative. There is no argument 
whatever to prove it unhistorical ; ft accords 
with the circumstances of the times, as revealed 
by archaeology ; and in details it is 

^ John viii. 56. ^ Iviark xii. 26, 27. 
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confirmed by the teaching of Christ and ^His 
Apostles. Our Lord refers t6 the manifestation 
of God at the Bush, the giving of the manna, 
the brazen serpent, the history of David, of 
Elijah and Elisha, and so forth. Most ‘ critics ’ 
acknowledge that the history from Joshua to 
Nehemiah is in the main historical, except the 
Books of Chronicles ; and we have endeavoured 
to show in chapter iv. that there is no reason 
to discredit these books. Esther is by many 
supposed to be unhistorical, but even Dr. Driver 
acknowledges that ‘the narrative cannot reason- 
ably be doubted to have a substantial historical 
basis,’ ^ and the Rev. J. Urquhart has shown 
how remarkably it accords with the circumstances 
of the times in many respects. 

The Book We have already referred to the Book of 

ofJonaiL Book of Daniel wilL be treated 

separately ; Jonah remains to be considered. The 
book begins in Hebrew with the word ‘and,’ 
which connects it with something preceding, 
and seems to imply that it is not a mere story 
with a moral, but that it is part of a definite 
narrative, on a par with other Bible narratives, 
and therefore probably true. Our Lord has 
an utterance in regard to the book, and, as 
His disciples, we must consider what His words 
imply : ‘ An eyil,^ and adulterous generation 

seeketh after a'JSign j . and there shall no sign 
^ ^ Billie : Esther. 
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be .given to it but the sign of Jofah the 
prophet : for as Jonah wa§ three day's and 
three nights in the belly of the sea-monster, 
shall the Son of Man be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth. Thte men 
of Nine'O'eh shall rise up in the judgment with 
this generation, and shall condemn it : for they 
repented at the preaching of Jonah ; and behold, 
a greater than Jonah is here/ ^ 

Let us begin with the first of these two points. 
A mere sign may point to what is unhistorical, 
as a Christian preacher might illustrate his 
subject by referring to some story about Hercules 
or Ulysses. We can, therefore, hardly say that 
our Lord’s words necessarily imply the truth 
of the story ; but as Jonah was an historic 
person this reference to him makes it most 
probable that He knew the story to be true. 

And why should it not be true ? The Apostle 
Paul asked, ‘ Why is it judged incredible with 
you if God doth raise the dead V ^ God did 
really raise Christ from the dead ; in itself 
and in its consequences this is one of the most 
stupendous facts in the world’s history, in the 
history of the universe ; ‘ why is it judged 

incredible* that, as part of God’s preparation in 
history and type and prophecy leading on to 
the Christ, that most stupeia^ous event should 
be prefigured by a most ^ miracle, 

1 Matt. xii. /.'/ A«i» .fxvii. 8. 

in 
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as recorded in regard to Jonah? In respect 
to Xhe second reference of bur Lord, howe'ver, 
it is difficult to see what stronger affirmation 
could possibly be given as to the historical 
truth of the mission of Jonah and the repentance 
of the Ninevites than the words : ‘ The* men of 
I^ineveh shall rise up in the judgment with 
this generation and shall condemn it : for they 
repented at the preaching of Jonah ; and behold, 
a greater than Jonah is here.' Can we imagine 
a Christian preacher saying solemnly to his 
audience, ‘ If you live selfish Jives, I tell you 
that Little Lord Fauntleroy and John Halifax, 
Gentleman, will rise up in the judgment with you 
and will condemn you'? Yet, if the mission 
of Jonah were not historical, the ‘men of 
Nineveh who repented' would be as imaginary 
personages as are the two heroes of novels 
whose names have just been mentioned. Dr. 
Sayce says that ‘ the fast ordained by the 
King of Nineveh finds its parallel in the 
cuneiform tablets.* ^ 

There is one moral question attached to 
the historic truthfulness of the Old Testament 
narrative. It is this : Did the writers attempt 
to deceive their readers or not? If a man 
writes what everybody knows to be a novel, 
his action is morally right ; but if he writes 

1 The Higher Criticism and the Monuments, p. 489. 
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a f^cftitious history and tries to make his hearers 
believe that it is true, he attempts to deceive 
them, and thus does what is morally wrongt 
In like manner, if the history of the Antediluvians, 
for instance, is really legendary but the author 
believed it to be true, or acknowledged that 
it was legendary, then he was not to blame ; 
but if he attempted to deceive people as to the 
matter, he was morally wrong. Dr. Driver's 
theory about Deuteronomy, as we understand 
it, is that it is probably based on a true record 
of what Moses said ; and that, some centuries 
afterwards, another prophet, by divine inspiration, 
added considerably to it, altering and adapting 
it to the needs of his time. If this was well 
known when the book was issued, there was 
no deception, and no moral stain on the origin 
of the book. But there is another theory ; it 
is this, if we understand it aright : some one 
at the time of Josiah wrote the bcjpk, which he 
thought would be very useful under the circum- 
stances of the time, hid it in the Temple, and 
then managed to ‘ find ' it there, and brought 
it to the king, telling him that he had found 
the Law of Moses, and thus, by his forgery, 
frightened the king into doing what the writer 
thought he ought to do. Some ‘ critics ' think 
this fine statesmanship, ‘ fully worthy of an 
inspired teacher and statesman^ it ,has been 
called ; a common-sense man, v^e fancy> will 
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the Billie in Gen. .i. contradict the teaching of modern 

e^eiioe. science ? This question can be very easily 
answered. In 1885-6 there v^as a magazine con- 
troversy on the subject between Mr. Gladstone 
and Prof. Huxley. The former maintained that 
Gen. i. does not contradict science; Huxley 
njaintained that it did. Every one knows what 
a scientific authority Huxley was, and how 
hard he hit in argument ; but he could only 
adduce one alleged inconsistency with science, 
and that a small one. His argument was this: 
it is said that * creeping things on the earth ' 
were not created till the sixth period of creation 
(Gen i. 25) ; lizards are ‘ creeping things ’ (Lev. 
xi, 29, 30) ; but geology shows that lizards 
existed before the period in which man first 
appears. Prof. Huxley was not aware that two 
different Hebrew words are used in the two 
passages for ‘ creeping.' Moreover, it is not 
said in Gen, i. that no creeping things were 
created before the sixth day, but only that 
‘creeping things' were a marked portion of 
the sixth day's work. If Prof. Huxley could 
find practically no inconsistency between Genesis 
and science, even in the stress of a public 
argument, we may re^t assured that there is 
none. An authority like Prof. Dana wrote, ‘ I 
agree in all essential points with Mr. Gladstone, 
andc I believe that the first chapter of Genesis 
and science are in accord.' 
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The late Sir W. Dawson was aa eminent 
geologist, and in tfie Expositor of 1894 he said 
that there are six^ stages in creation in tl|it 
Genesis account : — i. Light 2. Distinction be- 
tween clouds and water, with air between. 
3. Earth’s crust ridged up to form continents, 
vegetation. 4. Heavenly bodies seen, by con- 
centration of light. These are not gods, but 
measures of time. 5. Water animals, reptiles, 
birds. 6. Mammals become dominant ; man. 
He adds : ‘It would not be easy, even now, to 
construct a statement of the development of the 
world in popular terms so concise and so 
accurate.* 

Here, then, we have a definite fact. Some 
writer of over 2,000 years ago gave an account 
of the creation. He knew nothing of modern 
science, and yet his account is of such a cha- 
racter that, whilst it was not opposed to 
the settled science of his time, nor of subse- 
quent times, it is found also not ^o be opposed 
to the science of the present century, and is 
even said by eminent geologists to be actually 
in striking ahcord with it. How are we to 
account for this undoubted fact ? The * tradi- 
tional * theory accounts " for it by saying that 
God’s Spirit so worked upon the mind of 
the writer that, while not interfering with his 
beliefs, He yet led him to use such language 
as would not be untrue, even in relation to 
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science. Has any one any better explanation to 
offer ?> * ' 

Much the same may be s^id in regard to the 
other references to science in the Bible. They 
are all made by men who knew nothing of modern 
science, and yet they are not opposed to it. It 
is true that we meet with references to ‘ the swift 
serpent * ® and other expressions, which may refer 
to the mythical creatures of the cosmogony of 
the time, but these expressions occur in poetry, 
or in the ‘ lofty and impassioned prose ' of the 
prophets ; and therefore may be treated as 
poetical. The question before us now is not 
What did the writers think ? But it is this, 

‘ Does the Bible as it now stands contain anything 
untrue ? * When we answer this question we must 
interpret poetry poetically. 

The nearest approach to scientific error, we 
believe, is the putting of the hare among the 
animals that chew the cud.® But we all know 
that the Bible speaks in popular, not in scientific, 
language, as we do when we speak of the sun 
rising and setting. If a Jew wanted to know 
what he might eat, he coiild not examine an 

^ The author of Is Christ Infallible and the Bible TVue ? 
a disciple of Robertson Smith, writes : ‘ God’s Spirit so 
guided the inspired writers as, while not relating science, 
yet not to contradict fact or be inconsistent with the truth 
when discovered.* 

* Job xxvi. 13. 


* Lev. xi. 6. 
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animal anatomically, but he could see whether 
the hoof was cleft, and whether the jaw moved 
in a certain way. has, however, been recently 
stated that after all the hare is a ruminant.^ 

It is certainly remarkable how difficult it is 
to find anything opposed to science in the Bible, 
Note . one instance. The Apostle Peter and 
Clement of Rome were contemporaries ; both of 
them speak of the Resurrection ; Clement prob- 
ably was the better educated of the two ; yet 
Clement speaks of the phoenix and the myth 
about it as an actual fact, but Peter makes no 
such mistake. This characteristic of the Bible 
is still more marked when we compare it with 
the mistakes in the sacred books of other religions. 
We may refer to the Hindu cosmogony, with 
its circle of seven seas round the dry land, com- 
posed of salt water, buttermilk, treacle, etc., and 
its description of the earth as resting on the 
tortoise and the four elephants and^the unending 
snake. What a contrast to this are the sublime 
words, ‘ He stretcheth out the north over empty 
space and hangeth the earth upon nothing^ ® The 
Koran says of Dhoulkarnain, ‘ We \i,e. God] gave 
him a means to accomplish every end, so he 
followed his way, until when he reached the 

1 The Idfe of Faith refers to the testimony of Prof. 
Rutimeyer, of Basel, quoted in Wissen und Glauben, May, 
P- 158. 

* Job. xxvi. 7. 
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setting of* he sun, he found it to set in a miry 
fount.' ^ We have nothing like this in the 
Bible. / 

What has been said about the Bible references 
to science may also be said in regard to secular 
history. The Bible touches this on many points 
in reference to events, times, customs, and so 
forth. In the last fifty years our knowledge of 
the countries with which Israel came into contact 
has been enormously increased ; in many respects 
the truthfulness of the Bible narrative has been 
confirmed, and in hardly any case has it told 
against its accuracy. The chief difficulty which 
it has intensified has been in regard to the 
chronology of Gen, i.-xi., to which we referred 
pp. 1 70- 1 72. The general accuracy of the 
Bible, where it touches on science and secular 
history, is all the more remarkable when we 
remember that it does not rest upon the careful- 
ness of one mgin, but characterises a volume which 
is made up of sixty-six different books, written 
by over thirty different persons, covering a period 
of nearly 1,000 years even on the ‘critical* 
hypothesis. Is there any other adequate ex- 
planation than this, that God*s Spirit so inspired 
them all as to make them accurate in all that 
they said ? 

In regard to the apparent inconsistency of 
Bible statements with other statements of the 
1 Sura xviii, (The Cave), 84. 
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book, or with secular records, we must tremember 
some things. Statements at first sight con- 
tradictory are oftei^ reconciled when we know 
all the circumstances of the case.^ Another 
point to be remembered is, thnt our knowledge 
of the events of Bible times, and of the manners 
and customs of the people then, is imperfect, 
and is being continually enlarged and some- 
times modified or corrected by the new, and 
often important, discoveries which every year 
is revealing. It is quite possible that what 
present-day * critics ^ call mistakes, the next gen- 
eration of ‘ critics ’ will acknowledge to be un- 
questionably true. It may be that the new 
difficulties which have arisen in the last forty 
years will be solved by further discoveries.^ 

There are in the Bible far fewer apparent 
discrepancies, with other Bible passages and with 
general history and science, than is usually 
imagined. Many of the objections brought 
against the absolute truthfulness of the Bibl|^ 
are really puerile in their weakness. Mistakes 

* Bishop Westcott, in his Introduction to the Sti4dy of the 
Gospels^ writes : ‘ Even in those passages which present 
the greatest difficulties there are traces of unrecorded facts 
which, if known fully, would probably explain the whole. 
And, besides all this, there are so many tokens of unrecorded 
facts in the brief summaries which are preserved, that 
no argument can be based upon apparent discrepancies 
sufficient to prove the existence of absolute error.’ 

* See Appendix A, on Archceological Dise^ery. 
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have been assumed where it seemed difficult 
to see any, until it almost appears as if in place 
of the good old maxim, * As^me a man innocent 
till he is proved guilty,* we have in the argu- 
ments of many objectors the maxim, ‘ Assume 
that the Bible is wrong except where it can be 
proved that it is right/ The idea that there 
arc many mistakes in the Bible is ‘in the air,* 
and many people seem to take it for granted. 
Dr. Strong, the author of a valuable book on 
Systematic Theology, writes : ‘ I have carefully 
examined, one after another, the so-called con- 
tradictions between different historical books of 
the Bible, and I have yet to find one where 
some reasonable hypothesis will not furnish a 
reconciliation.* 

Are the Another point is this : ‘ Critics * generally, if 
mwtein- always, assume that when the monuments 
errant. of Babylonia, Egypt, and other regions differ 
from the Bible, the Bible must be wrong. Is 
it fair thus, in place of the inerrancy of the 
Bible, to assume the inerrancy of the monuments, 
and also of the decipherment which is made of 
those words and clauses in the monuments of 
which the interpretation is not perfectly clear? 
When despotic heathen kings record their own 
doings, or courtiers the doings of their kings, 
or annalists the doings of their national heroes, 
past or present, are they not as likely to 
make incorrect statements as impartial men, of 
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other nationalities, moved by the ^Spirit of 

GoS?' 

In reference to ^e historicity and accura<^ 
of the Bible narrative one important point must on 
be remembered. Fifty years a.^o it was thought 
that the patriarchs and the early Jews lived in 
a time of darkness, when writing was little, if 
at all, known, and therefore the Bible narratives 
must have been handed down by tradition, and 
might have become largely mixed with error 
in the course of generations. Archaeology since 
then has revealed the fact that what used to 
be thought a time of darkness was really a 
literary age, the art of writing was known long 
before the time of Moses. Not only so, but 
this writing was put, not on perishable material 
like paper or parchment, but on clay tablets 
that may last indefinitely, and many of which 
are now being deciphered three or four thousand 
years after they were written. Aho, there were 
libraries where these tablets were deposited. It 
was therefore possible for the writers of history 
to refer, not only to modern editions of ancient 
books, as we can now-a-days, but to contem- 
porary tablets, actually written at the time of 
the occurrences narrated. 

This increases the probability of the truth- 
fulness of the Bible narrative. The compiler 
of Genesis might have had access to a number 
‘ See Appendis^ on Archmlogimi Discovery. 
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of contemporaneous histoifcal records ; and 
family records of this kina might have heen 


written and handed down^^by Abraham and 
his descendants. At the time of Moses the 


cuneiform script was used as a sort of common 
language by well educated people over tke then 
civilised world, from Babylonia to Egypt. It 
was in use for many centuries after that. ‘ The 
authors of the Book of Kings and Book of 
Chronicles constantly appeal to ancient autho- 
rities, and to lists drawn up in the time of 
Dlivid and"* of later kings, as though still extant 
durih'g and after the captivity.^ ^ 

Arcl^ology has also taught us another tiling. 
Some * critics ’ used to argue that there are' in 
the Old Testament points of similarity with 
Babylonian customs or beliefs, and that this 
shows that the books in which these appear 
must have been written after the Babylonian 
exile. We learn from recent archaeology that 
there was contact between Canaan and Babylonia 
at the time of Abraham, and before and after 


it ; so that it is quite as possible that Babylonian 
influences may have been exerted in very early 
times, and therefore the books may have been 
written in early times too. The existence of 
Aramaic words in a book used to be considered 


a proof of late date ; we cannot make this 
inference any longer* 


^ Conder, The First Bible^ p. 22. 
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Let us now a^ny our thoughts, back a sixty 
hundred—or even lihly sixty — years, to a 
well within the memory of many now living. 

At that time, whatVdid the world know about 
ancient history? Practically the only histories 
we knew were those of Greece ar.d Rome, and 
of some other countries, in as far as they 
formed part of Greek and Roman history. 

Of this, even, wc practically knew nothing 
before about 500 or 600 B.c. Beyond this, as 
we looked back, the landscape was covered with 
mist, which speedily became impenetrable. A 
few dim figures, like Romulus and Remus; 
Minos and Menes, floated here and the^, but 
we did not know whether they were real men 
or not, and thought they probably were fabulous. 
Living history seemed to emerge out of a 
mist which no eyes could penetrate. 

There was only one exception to this rule. 

One book professed to give the history of 
mankind even from the creation, and to reach 
back to certainly 4000 and possibly 5700 B.C 
It was not a book of speculation and discussion, 
but it was the most positive book in the world. 
There was not a single ‘ perhaps ’ or ‘ per- 
adventure’ in its narrative from beginning to 
end. Its statements were given as if they were 
absolutely and undoubtedly true. It was no 
dry chronicle, but full of minute detail, so that 
Abraham and Joseph and David came before 
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us as no luythical personages, but as men whom 
we knew in the incidents of tfheir daily life. ^ 

The question was asked, ^ ‘ Is this narrative 
true?* The book, for the /roost part, quoted no 
authorities, and those which were quoted were 
inaccessible. The book simply made 'definite 
statements, and left these to speak for them- 
'Selvesr' Those who received it as true had only 
one reason doing so; it was this, ‘Jesus 
Christ and His Apostles believed it, and there- 
fore we believe it* The outside world said the 
bqpk had ho authority at all ; and, moreover, 
its"^ truthfulness was very doubtful. The art 
^^riting could not have been in existence 
before looo B.C. ; and hence a large part dff the 
narrative was a mere matter of tradition and 
could not be relied upon. The book presupposed 
a state of civilisation which could not have 
existed in such rude times as those which 
preceded B-C. And there were many 

improbabilities in the book. The long lives of 
the patriarchs constituted one. The statement 
that Babylon was founded by Hamites ^ was 
another, for it was well known that the 
Babylonians were Semitic. The narrative in 
Gen. xiv. was exceedingly improbable, if not 
impossible. The Bible speaks rnuch, men said, 
about such people as Hittites and Amorites, 
of whom ancient history knows nothing. It 
^ Gen. X. 6-12. 
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speaks of men like Sargon, So, Firi, Belshazzar, 
and*^ Darius the Mede, who are unhis^torical. The 
taxing in the time of Cyrenius,^ an^ the title 
‘ proconsul * in Acts^iii. 7 , are clearly incon- 
sistent with Roman histo^ Tk^^rq ^are many 
such mfstakes ; the book is iinhistorical. 

So said the unbelievers. 

Suppose, now, that sixty or a hundre#fy4am 
ago it had been known for certain that, before 
the end of the nineteenth century, the mists 
of the past would be rolled away, the ancient 
history of Babylonia and Egypt for thousands 
of years would be revealed, the political histairy 
and the private life to a large extent of p^apl^ 
two thousand and more years before Christ would 
be made known. How interested we should all 
have been in the question, ‘Will the Bible 
narrative stand the test ? ’ Its enemies would 
have said exultingly, ‘ The bubble will soon 
burst.’ Weak believers would have trembled 
for the ark of God ; but those strong in faith 
would have rested in the word of Christ and, 
His Apostles, and would have feared as little 
as those who live in a granite house, high up 
on an immovable rock, fear the howling of the 
wind and the raging of the waves. 

The curtain rises^ the mists clear away, and 
what do we behold ? The art of writing, instead 
of reaching only a short way before Christ, 

^ Luke ii. 2. 

13 
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reaches for millenniums ; and the writing was 
on an imperishable materiaf which has iSsted 
four thousand years or lonaer. The early ages, 
so far as we can trace th^ back through these 
millenniums, were civilised and literate. In 
almost; all the points of objection to which we 
have referred it was the Bible that was right 
and the objectors who were wrong. It has been 
found that the early history of the Bible 
cofresponds completely with the history and social 
conditions of the times, its names are like the 
names of men of the time, its surroundings are 
the surroundings of the time. The narrative of 
the Bible relates almost entirely to events 
occurring in Canaan, Egypt, and the wilderness 
between these countries ; and wherever we have 
been able to compare the narrative with the 
condition of these countries, as shown by the 
monuments, we find that the two agree with 
one another^ Could we have a stronger proof 
of the historicity and general accuracy of the 
Bible narrative ? Very little, if anything, has 
been found which is definitely opposed to the 
monuments, unless it be in regard to numbers ; 
these are specially liable to copyists* errors, 
and the monuments are not necessarily infallible. 
Some think certain statements improbable, but, 
as a matter of fact, the improbable often happens. 
Most of the difficulties we have just referred 
to have been not only met, but have become 
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arguments in favoiy of the truthfulness of the 
Bible. And if we find some difficulties still, such 
as those we have referred to in regard to tffe 
genealogy and chronmogy of Gen. v. and xi., 
which i^ the more truly critical position — to say, 

' We cannot reconcile these with archseology, 
therefore nobody ever will be able to dos^^ol or 
to say, ‘ The Bible has so often been said to be 
wrong, and has been eventually proved to be right, 
so many difficulties have been cleared Iway, that 
we will wait a little before pronouncing judgment, 
and see whether these present difficulties will 
not in time vanish, as so many others have 
already done ’ ? ^ 

Reviewing the whole question, in regard to Three 
the historicity and minute accuracy of the Bible p^^***^ 
narrative, we may lay down the following general 
principles, based on the position that our Lord's 
reference to the Scripture as something that 
‘ cannot be broken,' does not necesmrily refer to 
anything except its religious teaching. 

I In reference to the absolute accuracy, on all ‘ 
points, secular and religious, of the Bible narrative 
it is wise at present to reserve judgment ; neither 
positively to assert it nor positively to deny it. 

2. We should refuse to discuss with a non- 
believer the question of the accuracy of the 
Bible on secular subjects, as if it were an 

^ Col. Conder’s pamphlet on ‘ Bible Accuracy/ in the 
Twentieth-century Papers, is worth consulting. 
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important matter. The non-believer has" nothing 
to do with questions about the inspiratidfi of 
the Bible; he hAs to deal, only with the great 
facts of Christ being thej<^viour from sin, which 
is clearly revealed in the Bible, even if there 
be some inaccuracies in it in details. This is 
one of the great advantages we have gained by 
the criticism of the last half-century. We no 
longer feel compelled, as we did fifty years ago, 
to defend every small outpost of the Bible 
citadel, as if the fate of the whole book and all 
it contained rested upon its absolute immunity 
from all error of every kind. In dealing with 
outsiders we have to preach an almighty Saviour, 
not an infallible book. 

3. Whether men think the Bible historical 
and absolutely true in all points or not, the way 
to deal with it practically is to treat it as true. 
In secular literature — with regard to the moral 
lessons to b^ learnt from such works as Macbeth, 
King Lear, John Halifax — we have to treat the 
books as true if we would learn these lessons. 
So it is also in regard to the New Testament 
parables. God has revealed His will in the 
Bible in the form of a narrative, and the only 
way in which we can learn the lessons it is 
intended to teach is to treat the narrative as 
being true. 

This view is strongly expressed by Dr. 
Driver in his Commentary on Genesis : ‘ The 
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religious value of the narratives of* Genesis, 
white it must be jflaced upon a different basis 
from that on which it has hitherto been 
commonly consideredN^p rest, remains in itself 
essentially unchanged. It is true, we often 

ft 

cannot get behind the narratives ; we are obliged 
consequently to take them as we find them^ and 
read them accordingly. And then we shall find 
that the narratives of Genesis teach us still the 
same lessons which they taught c)ur forefathers. 
The drama which begins with the tragedy of 
Eden and ends with th^ wonderful biography 
of Joseph is still enacted before our eyes as 
vividly as ever. Eve and Cain still stand before 
us, the immortal types of weakness yielding to 
temptation, and of an unbridled temper leading 
its victim he knows not whither ; Noah and 
Abraham are still the heroes of righteousness 
and faith ; Lot and Laban, Sarah and Rebekah^ 
Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, in their characters and 
experiences, are still in different ways ruTTot riyJav 
(i Cor. X. 6), and still in one respect or another 
exemplify the ways in which God deals with the 
individual soul, and the manner in which the 
individual soul ought — or ought not — to respond 
to His leadings.’^ 

1 The Book of Genesis. S. R. Driver. Third edition, 
p. Ixviii. (The italics are Dr. Driver^s.) 



CHAPTER VIII 

The authoritativencss of the Old 
Testament 

T he old view on this subject is that the 
religious teaching of the Old Testament 
is as truly authoritative as that of the New^.; in 
the one case as in the other it is the teaching 
of God. Most ^ critics ' now hold that the Old 
Testament teaching is a mixture of truth and 
error, the truth gradually gaining ground on the 
error ; and that the whole is to be tested by the 
words of Christ, as the authoritative standard. 
Here, too, we must keep to our main principle, 
‘ Christ is true,' and we must ask what we may 
gather from His teaching as to the authority of 
the Old Testament. Devout * critics' cannot 
object to our thus acting ; because, if each point 
of Old Testament teaching is to be tested by 
Christ’s words, the question whether the Old 
Testament as a whole is authoritative or not 
must also be tested by His words. We have 
already called attention to the way in which 
1^8 
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our Lord not only said that ‘ the Scripture cannot 
be broken/ but al^ constantly referred to it as 
the arbiter to fsettle points at issue ; and, whilst 
He strongly blame<^ the Jews for following 
tradition, when it contradicted the Old Testament 
Scripture, yet He never once hinted that they 
were wrong in regarding that Scripture itself 
as authoritative. This seems to settle the matter 
for those who wish to act as true ‘disciples* of 
Christ. 

But we may still ask on what lines we are toinwiiat 
define the authority of the book. Certainly not^*^QPi^, 
on the principle that everything that is contained 
in the Old Testament is the Word of God ; for, 
if so, we must regard the words of Job’s friends 
as being an infallible statement of God’s truth, 
though He said to them, ‘Ye have not spoken 
of Me the thing that is right ’ ; ^ and we must 
even receive as divinely inspired the words of 
Satan himself ! ^ Strictly speaking, the authori- 
tativeness of the Old Testament ‘simply means 
that it is an unerring record of what men said 
and did. Where Jehovah is represented as 
Himself speaking, or where true prophets spoke 
with a ‘ Thus saith the Lord,’ we have the direct 
words of God ; in other cases we have to consider 
whether the words we read are probably in- 
spired by the Spirit of God or not. The Bible 
by no means implies approval of all the actions, 

1 Job xlii. 7. * Job i. 9-1 1, ii. 4, 5. 
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even of good people, which it records, nor does 
it imply approval of every thirfg which good jflien 
say. Our Lord does not confine the authorita- 
tiveness of the Old Test^iirfent Scripture to the 
express words of God. Thus, in Matt. xix. 3-9 
and Mark x. 2-9, He quoted from Gen. i. 27 
and ii. 24. We may note by the way that the 
first passage comes from that part of the 
Pentateuch which ‘ critics ’ ascribe to P, and 
the second from J E ; yet our Lord makes no 
distinction between them. The words in Gen. i- 
27 are those of the writer of the narrative ; 
the words in ii. 24 are either those of^jj^e' writer 
or of Adam ; and yet our Lord tfi^m 

both as authoritative, and the latter of them as 
being really the word of God Himself, * He 
who made them from the beginning . . . said, 
For this cause,' etc. ; and ‘ What God hath joined 
together.* Thus the words of the writer of the 
narrative, or of Adam, are quoted as the words 
of God Himself We shall also see that 
our Lord quoted two Psalms as part of the 
Law. 

From this point of view we might be inclined 
to say that everything in the Old Testament 
is the real word of God, But one truth 
generally needs to be balanced by its com- 
plementary truth, and we have on the other 
side the fact we have referred to, that the 
words of Satan and of Job's friends cannot be 
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the ‘ word of God.’ We have also to /emember 
thati^ a true prophef like Jonah said, ‘I do well 
to be angry, even unto death/ ^ which was 

certainly not in accoi^with the Spirit of God; 
and Moses 'spoke unadvised!}'' with his lips.’ ^ 
Not every statement in the Book of Ecclesiastes 
is true ; that book gives us the perplexed 

reasonings of the writer, in view of the mysteries 
of Providence ; in his groping after light he 

utters such sentences as, ‘ Man hath no pre- 
eminence above the beasts/ ‘ Of the wise man, 
even as of the fool, there is no remembrance 
for ever.’ These words do not teach the truth 
of God, tli^y represent the hasty words spoken 
by the writer in his way towards the great truth 
with which he ends, ' Fear God and keep His 

commandments, for this is the whole duty of 
man.’ ^ If we have these gropings after truth, 
rather than the distinct utterance of it, in 
Ecclesiastes, may we not also have it in the 
Psalms ? These latter do not come definitely 
with ^ ' Thus saith the Lord/ like the words of 
the prophets ; they represent the feelings of men 
who were true believers, yet were imperfect in 
their beliefs and in their feelings. 

This may be said on the one side ; on the 
other we may ask, If our Lord treated Ps. Ixxxii. 
as the authoritative word of God, why is not 

1 Jonah iv. 9. * Ps. cvi. 33. 

® Eccles. iii, 19, ii, 16, xii, 13, 
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"^this true also of Ps. cix., cxxxvii., and other 
similar Psalms, which we cjall 'Imprecatory*? 
This question is a difficult one, and it shows us 
that while, on the one h^d, our Lord*s teach- 
ing distinctly represents ^he Old Testament as 
an authoritative revelation of the will of 'God, it 
is, on the other hand, necessary in reading it to 
seek continually the guidance of God’s Spirit in 
order that He may enable us to interpret its 
teaching aright 

When we consider that the Psalms were all 
written more than two thousand, and many of 
them probably nearly three thousand, ye^rs ago, 
it is very remarkable how thoroughly , 
represent the deepest experience of believing^ 
men in all ages, and how very little there 
in them which seems to grate on Christian 
feeling. Probably what are called the ' Im- 
precatory Psalms’ are about the only ones that 
contain words which we somewhat hesitate to 
use ; but some of these very Psalms are ex- 
pressly quoted by the Apostles as the word of 
God, in the same way in which they quote 
other passages of the Old Testathibnt Thus 
we have Ps. Ixix. and cix. quoted by the 
Apostle Peter (Acts i. 20) and Ps. Ixix. by the 
Apostle Paul (Rom. xi. 9). And in John xv. 
25 we even have such words as the following 
quoted by our Lord Himself: ‘This cometh to 
pass that the word may be fulfilled that is 
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written in their law, They hated Me without 
cause/ These worcjs may be quoted either from 
Ps. XXXV. 19 — in which Psalm verses 4-8, 26 
arc ‘ imprecatory * — or from Ps. Ixix. 4 — in 
which Psalm verses 22^8 are ‘imprecatory/ and 
verses 9 and 21 are expressly quoted in the 
New Testament as having been fulfilled in our 
Lord’s history.^ 

We may acknowledge that these imprecatory ow 
passages are on a lower level than some New 
Testament teaching, but we must remember that 
one aspect of religious teaching may be on a 
lower level than another, and yet both may be 
r|ght .; and there may be times when the lower 
tmth is ‘ practically more suitable than the higher. 

It is our duty to take good care of the bodies 
which God has given us to use in His service ; 
it is also our duty, if need be, to May down our 
lives for the brethren.’ The latter is on a higher 
level than the former, but the former is generally 
the level on which it is wise for us to walk. 
Just so, the prayer in regard to the Psalmist’s 
enemies, ‘ Hold them guilty, O God ; let them 
fall by^theif own counsels; thrust them out in 
the multitude of their transgressions ; for they 
have rebelled against Thee/ is on a lower level 
than, ‘ Love your enemies, and pray for them 
that persecute you ’ (Ps. v. 10 ; Matt. v. 44) ; but 


' John ii. 17 ; Rom. xv. 3 ; John xix. 28-30. 
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V. 

it is not ^necessarily wrong, and in some states 
of society it is an aspect of Yight that mus^ be 
insisted on. It appeals to that sense of justice 
which makes us instinctive^ wish, when we hear 
of a dastardly crime, that its perpetrator may 
be discovered and punished. It is one* of the 
attributes of God Himself, and of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. He who gave His life for us, and so 
strongly enforced the supreme duty of love, is 
also He who said, ‘ Woe unto you. Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites,* and who hereafter, on the 
authority of His own word, will *say unto them 
on the left hand. Depart from Me, ye cursed, 
into the eternal fire which is prepared for the 
devil and his angels.’ ^ In the Book of . Revela- 
tion the heavenly host are represented ^^ sa^ing, 
‘ Amen, Hallelujah,’ at the view of the final 
punishment of God’s enemies.^ 

Hence, while acknowledging that there is 
much in the Old Testament which is on a lower 
level than the New, this does not imply that 
the old is wrong ; and it must be remembered 
that much of the Old Testament is on a very 
high level. It is not easy to rise higher than 
the two commandments on which ‘ the whole law 
hangeth, and the prophets,’ the two great 
commandments : ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 

^ Matt xxiii. 13, xxv. 41. 

* Rev. xix. 1-4. See Appendix B, 
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God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
ancKwith all thy mind,’ and ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.’ ^ The duty of loving one’s 
enemy, one of the ^ighest precepts of the 
Gospel, is also found in the Old Testament in 
Exod. xxiii. 4, 5 and Prov. xxv. 21. And such 
utterances as Ps. xxiii. and ciii. and Isa. liii. reach 
the highest level of inspiration. 

It has been maintained that the command The 

to destroy the Ganaanites cannot have come 

^ to destroy 

from God. But what reason can be urged for the Ca- 
this ? It is certain that God had a right to 
destroy them if- He willed so to do. He who 
gave life can take it away, even from animals 
who have not sinned ; surely, then, He may take 
it #om sinful men. It was not wrong for 

God to destroy the inhabitants of St. Pierre, 
innocent children included. There is nothing 
more wrong in destroying by the sword than in 
doing so by a volcanic eruption. No violation^ 
was done to the conscience of the Israelites by 
the command, for to obey God implicitly is the 
essence of right ; He never commands what is 
wrong ; and the essence of sin is the breaking 
of God’s law! 

But it is asked, * Is it possible that God could 
have given such a command?’ In reply to this. 


* Deut. vi. 5 ; Lev. xix. i8 ; Matt xxii. 37-40. 

* I John iii, 4. 
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let us remember that the Bible representation 
of the case is that the Canaanites were ejvcep- 
tionally wicked, their iniquity was not full in 
the time of Abraham,^ ^t it had come to its 
fulness in the time of Moses. The peopje were 
a plague-spot, to be stamped out in the moral 
interests of the human race. Be it remembered 
alk> that God's plan was to train the people of 
Israel to manifest Him among men, and for this 
end He purposed to put the seedling into ground 
free from thorns which would choke it, to remove 
Israel as much as possible from surrounding 
temptation. Israel refused to obey God's com- 
mand for the destruction of the Canaanites ; and 
what was the result ? The Israelites yielded to 
the evil influences around them, and for seven 
hundred years or more they were constantly 
failing into idolatry ; the Ten Tribes were carried 
into captivity and nothing definite has been heard 
of them since j and the Two Tribes had to pass 
through the furnace of the exile before they 
could be purified from their idolatry. All this 
might possibly have been spared, if only they 
had obeyed God's command to destroy the 
Canaanites. 

Besides, if God did not give this command, 
who did? Was it Moses? He was ‘very 
meek, above all the men which were upon the 


' Gen. XV, i6. 
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face of the earth ! ’ * Was it the instihct of the 
Israelites themselves, which they thought to 
have come from God ? If so, why did they not 
obey the command whi\^ their own instincts had 
prompted ? 

* Num. xii. 3. 
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W E will next consider the histx)ricity of the 
Book of Da 7 iiel. Looking at the book 
as it is, we see that it does not claim, as a 
whole, to have been written by Daniel It con- 
tains two parts ; ch. i. — vi. are in the historical 
form, expressed in the third persons ; ch. vii. — 
xii. are in the autobiographical form, expressed 
in the first person. It is possible, therefore, that 
the book might have been brought out by some 
one who wrote the first six chapters, and in- 
corporated the last six as a genuine piece of 
autobiography, just as the editors of the four- 
volume Life of C. H. Spurgeon incorporate some 
autobiographical chapters. Looking at the book 
linguistically, we see that ch. ii. 4— vii. 28 is 
written in Aramaic, the rest in Hebrew. Several 
explanations have been given of this fact ; but 
none of them are sufficiently established to make 
it necessary that we should deal with -.them. 

In regard to the historical accuracy of the 
book, we need not spend much time on the 
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questioti when the book was written^ A true 
narrative may be •written centuries after the 
events narrated, provided- the writer has trust- 
worthy soured on which to base it. The "critics 
maintain that the lan^age used in the book 
makes ft very prob^ible, if no^: certain/ Jhat it 
was written centuries after I>aniers time. An 
equally good scholar, Dr. Pusey, maintained the 
exactly opposite opinion ; and at the present 
day Professor Margoliouth, of Oxford, also 
believes in the earlier ^date of Daniel. Even 
if there are words 411 the book of a later date 
than that of Daniel, this would not prove that 
it was written after his time ; because a later 
editor might have somewhat modernised the style. 
Chaucer, put into modern English, would be 
Chaucer still ; the real author would be the writer, 
not the moderniser. 

Let us now consider some of the grounds on 
which the historical truthfulness of the book is 

o 

attacked. 

* Dr. Driver says that the tsyo or three Greek names of 
musical instruments in Dan. iii. 5, demand a date after 
Alexander the Great for the composition of the book. How 
is it possible to prove that two or three Greek instruments 
were not used* in Babylon before that dale? To prove a 
negative is proverbially difficult. And Col. Conder, an 
ar^aeologist, maintains that the three words, and other 
words used in Daniel, are probably derived from the very 
ancient Akkadian language, which preceded the Semitic 
language of Babylonia. If this be so, ^they point to the 
time of Cyrus ra^jer than of Antiochu^ as the probable date 
of the composition of the book. See Appendix C. 

14 
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^ It is asked why, if the book is prophetic, it 

mbnw is not put with the other Prophets in the 
Hebrew Bible. It is always difficult to state the 
reason why unknown people two thousand years 
ago did or did not do ^'''certain thing. ' Critics ^ 
are generally ready to give the definite reason, 
and somehow it always is a reason which suits 
their own views.^ True criticism is ever cautious, 
and never hesitates to say, in regard to many 
things, * We do not know.’ But we suggest that 
a sufficient answer maj/ be that Daniel was not 
a * prophet,’ in the ordinary sense of being a man 
who speaks in God’s name to His people, 
urging them to hold fast their steadfastness to 
God ; but he was a seer of visions which are 
recorded. 

Hkito- The chief brunt of the attack on the historicity 
book has to be borne by the narrative 
contained in ch. v., vi. A good deal has been 
* read into ’ this narrative by expositors, who 
beKeved the ' story, told by Herodotus, of Cyrus 
deflecting the waters of the Euphrates, and 
thus getting into tfee city while the defenders 
were feasting, which story seemed admirably to 
fit in with the account in Daniel; and it was 
unconsciously assumed that ;ihe story of Daniel 
implied all this. But this is not the case. Whkt 
the narrative states is 

' Instances of this will be ghien in the chapter on ‘ CriUcaV 
Methods. 
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1. Belshazzar the king made a feast, at 
which Daniel revealed the meaning of the in- 
scription on the wall. 

2. That night Belshazzar was slain. ,, 

3. Afterwards Darius \he Mede received the 
kingdom.'" 

There is nothing said about a siege or capture 
of the city. It is neither asserted nor denied. 
Nothing is said about Belshazzar having been 
killed djy the enemy ; it might have been by a 
conspiracy in the city. There was a large party 
in Babylonia who plotted the overthrow of 
Nabonidus, father of Belshazzar. It seems prob- 
able however that Belshazzar was killed by the 
enemy (Appendix C). It is not said that Darius 
the Mede received the kingdom that night \ the 
statement begins a new verse, and, in the 
Aramaic as we now have it, it begins a new 
chapter. The word translated ‘ and * in Dan. v. 3 1 
often in Old Testament narrative implies a very 
loose connection with what precedes. 

What, then, are the alleged inaccuracies here ? 
It is said that Belsbazzar was not king. We 
reply that he was the son of the kingy and there 
is nothing to show that he had not been 
associated with his father in the kingdam. It is 
aaid that Nebuchadnezzar was not the father of 
Belshazzar as stated in Dan; v.; 2. It is possible 
that Nabonidus married a daughter or grand-, 
^ughter of i?Iisfe]^chadnezzar ; in that ease 
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Belshazzar would have been descended from 
Nebuchadnezzar on his mother’s side. may 
also be that ‘ father ’ here means ‘ predecessor * ; 
the words ‘ father * and ‘ son * have a wide 
meaning in the Bible. ^ It must be remembered 
t^at, in answering objections, we are not bound 
to frove our statements, but to suggest what is 
fairly possible : the burden of proof rests upon 
the person who asserts that a thing stated is 
certainly untrue — he must prove it to be untrue. 

It is also said that Darius the Mede is an 
unhistorical character. Let us see clearly what 
is stated of him. We read that he ' received * 
the kingdom, not that he * took ^ it. We ‘ receive ' 
what is giveq us by another ; see the usage of 
the word in Dan. ii. 6 and vii. i8, the only other 
two places where it occurs ; Darius ‘ received 
the kingdom * in succession to Belshazzar, in the 
same ^ sense in which the saints ^ ‘ shall receive 
the kingdom* from God. So, in ix. i, it is said 
that Darius ‘ was mtade king ’ (passive voice). 
Both these expressions better suit a subordinate 
than a supreme king. But it is said that Darius 
‘ wrote unto all the peoples, nations, and 
languages, that dwell in all the earth.* Does not 
this imply supreme rule ? NoL necessarily. The 
word * earth * cannqf be taken {literally, for B4.rius 
could never suppose that ^ was king of Egypt, 
for instance. The Aramaic word here trans- 
lated * earth,* in its Hebrew forrh* often means 
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‘ land.* And there is such a thing as • Eastern 
hyperijole in the words and titles of kings ; 
Eastern, aye and Western too, for untii the time 
of George III. the regular title of the kings 6f 
England included the w^ds ‘ King of France,* 
when they had not an inch pf French territory 
belonging to them. Putting all the.se things 
together, it seems to be on the whole implied 
that Darius was in some sense subordinate to 
Cyrus ; he thus may have been Cyaxares or 
Gobryas, according to the views of some ex- 
positors. This would account for his name not 
having appeared on any of the tablets that have 
been discovered.^ 

It does not appear, therefore, that there are 
any proved mistakes in the narrative of Daniel. 
And even if there were one or two, this would 
not prove that the history was in the main false. 
Otherwise we should have to give up our belief 
in history altogether, for there is hardly a History 
of England, or of any other country, which is 
absolutely without a mistake. 

There is one question on the other side which 
the ^critics * have to face. The name of Belshazzar 
does not occur in Greek histories, his name 
was altogether forgotten untU a few years ago, 
when it was found on the monuments. If 
the Book of Daniel were written in the second 
century B.C., hoyv is it that the writer knew and 
‘ See Appendix C. 
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i: 

mentioned the name Belshazzar ? We believe the 

€ 

opponents of the historicity of the Bc6k of 
Daniel sometimes maintained formerly that the 
mention of the name^f a mythical personage 
like Belshazzar threw doubt on the truthfulness 
of the book ; and now a ‘ critic ' like Dr. Driver 
writes of him as ‘ a historical character, who 
probably held a prominent position at the time 
of the capture of the city.’ 

The main ‘ critical ’ position in regard to Daniel 
rests chiefly on the character of ch. viii.-xii. It 
is as follows : Ch. xi. represents the literal 
history of the wars between Egypt and Syria 
up to a certain point, and there the agreement 
with history fails. The book, therefore, must 
have been written at that point of time, the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes. If the book were 
the purely human product of an author destitute 
of divine inspiration, the conclusion would prob- 
ably be correct ; we should regard the book 
simply as one of the Jewish apocalypses; and 
if we did this we should put it on one side as 
unworthy of fiotice, just as we do with the rest 
of them. But as believers we must look at the 
divine side of the book also. ^ 

The point here raised is unquestionably a 
difficult one; but a difficulty 13 not an impos- 
sibility. We have nothing elsewhere in the Old 
Testament exactly similar to wfe^t we have in 
the Book of Daniel. The God-sent dreams of 
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Daniel are no more wonderful, it is true, thaif 
the ^od-sent dreams of Jacob, Pharaoh, and 
others. The predictions of the future contained 
in the dreams are not more wonderful than 
other p;;edictions made ^ God through prophets, 
such as that of the Seventy Vears* captivity in 
Babylon, and the marvellous predictions of our 
Lord that are scattered through the Old Testa 
ment. But the section of the Book of Daniel 
comprising chaps, viii.-xii., particularly the eleventh 
chapter, exhibits an amount of detailed prediction 
which is without parallel in the Scriptures.^ 
fhis fact has led the ^critical’ school confidently 
to place the composition subsequent to the 
events recorded. We are, however, not pre- 
pared to admit the assumption which underlies 
this argument — viz., that the Spirit of God either 
could not or would not have revealed even such 
details of the future to His servant. That the 
degree of inspiration required is unusual (if we 
may speak of degrees of inspiration) is not an 
insuperable difficulty. And there are very great 
difficulties on the other side. 

It is maintained that the Book of Daniel was DUftcul- 
written in order to comfort and strengthen the,^^^, 

poBltion. 

^ The difficulty will be much lessened if we adopt the 
suggestion made by Dr. C. H. H. Wright, a well-known 
Biblical scholar, that chap. xi. 1-30, as it has come down 
to us, may be a mixture of a true prophecy of Daniel with 
a running Midrash or Commentary. Sec Appendix C. 
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Jews under the terrible persecution of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Wc ask, Did the persecuted Tews 
believe the book to be true or not? It the 
writer represented it as a true narrative, when 
it was really not true, /then, in plain English, 
he told a lie ; and it will be hard to* believe 
that our Lord referred to a book as being that 
of * Daniel the Prophet ’ ^ if it had its origin 
in deceit and falsehood. On the other hand, if 
the persecuted people knew that the book was 
imaginary — its stories untrue, and its visions 
purely ‘ visionary/ it is hard to see how they 
could be strengthened by it In the terrible 
distresses of persecution the people would be in 
no mind to be amused ; they would get no 
comfort from a romance which mocked them by 
saying that Daniel had predicted their suffer- 
ings and deliverance, when he had really not 
done so. 

To this it is answered that one of the cha- 
racteristics of •Jewish teaching is that ^the Rabbi 
embodies his lesson in a story, whether parable, 
or allegory, or seeming historical narrative,* ^ and 
that the persecuted Jews would appreciate the 
fictitious representation of Daniel’s history and 
visions, which the ‘ critics * believe to constitute 
the Book of Daniel. We reply that Rabbis 
may have acted thus in the quiet security of 

^ Matt. xxiv. 15. 

• Driver, in Cambridge Bible, Daniei^^p, Ixxii, 
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their theological lecture-room, but it is a verjf 
differ^t thing whefl life and death are at stake. 
We do not deny that there is a time and a 
place for religious fiction ; but the time is tiot 
when a heathen king ik straining every nerve 
to stamp out the people and i.he truth of God ; 
and the place is not in the presence of the 
tribunal of the heathen magistrate, who oflfeio 
but two alternatives ; ‘ Recant and live,* or ‘ Refuse 
and die.* Fancy going into the cell of a prisoner 
of the Inquisition, who to-morrow is to be 
stretched on the rack or burnt at the stake if 
he does not recant, and trying to strengthen 
him for the endurance of torture and death for 
his Lord's sake by reading to him a religious 
novel \ Even the disciple of a Jewish Rabbi, we 
imagine, would not be much comforted by this 
performance. 

We have also to face the fact that this romance 
— for such it is on the ‘ critical * view — with little or 
no basis, had an enormous influence. Professor 
Bevan uses the words, ‘ how vast and how 
profound was the influence of Daniel in post- 
Maccabean times.* Very soon it was incorporated 
into the sacred Scriptures, while books with 
much good moral teaching were left out.^ Our 

^ Bishop Ryle says that Daniel was compiled, if not 
actually composed, in or about 165 B.c. ; and that the 
Cethubim, or thhd part of the Old Testament, in which 
Daniel is placed^ were probably admitted into the Canon, 
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IC^rd quotes from it as the book of ‘ Daniel 
the Prophet * ; the title w^ich He speiRially 
assumed for Himself, the ‘ Son of Man,* has for 
one of its bases, if not the chief one, a passage 
in Daniel (vii. 13). Paufs prophecy of the Anti- 
christ looks back to this book, and the Book 
of Revelation is saturated with references to it. 

It is said that there were many apocalypses 
written by Jews in or about the second century 
B.C. Granted, but Dr. Driver himself says, 
' Probably, therefore, the Book of Daniel formed 
the model, especially in chaps, vii.-xii., upon 
which the non-canonical apocalypses were con- 
structed * ; ^ and the book would have been much 
more likely to be thus imitated if it were a 
genuine prophecy of Daniel himself, than if it 
had been a book, in the main or wholly imaginary, 
written by a contemporary of the writers- of 
some of the other apocalypses. Counterfeit coins 
imitate real pries, not other counterfeits which 
are of a little better metal than themselves. 

We take the other view, that the book is 

between 160 and 105 b.c. {Canon of Old Testament^ pp. 
1 1 2, 178). On the ^ criticar theory a romance was 

admitted into the Old Testament Canon, not more than 
sixty years after it was written, when many people were 
alive who remembered its being written, and who knew 
it was imaginary ; while books of sound moral teaching, 
like Ecclesiasticus or the Wisdom of Solomon, were 
excluded. 

^ Cambridge Bible, Daniel^ p. Ixxxv. 
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what it professes to be — a true narrative 
through. We have to face the difficulty we 
have referred to, of the difference between 
Dan. viii.-xii. and the other parts of the Old 
Testarrtent ; but it wiil^ help us to face this if 
we remember that the one Spirit works in many 
ways ; ‘ there are diversities of gifts, but the 
same Spirit . . . diversities of workings, but tue 
same God, who worketh all things in all,’ and 
God spoke unto the prophets ‘ in divers manners ’ 
(1 Cor. xii. 4-1 1 ; Heb. i. i),^ After meeting 
this one difficulty we have no other. When 
the Syrian persecution came, the marvellous 
fulfilment of these old prophecies would fill the 
people at once with awe and joy ; they would 
feel that God. was there, this would cause awe ; 
they would feel that God was there to deliver 
them, and this would produce comfort and joy. 
No wonder such a book should be admitted 
to the sacred Canon ; no wondej that its ‘ in- 
fluence was vast and profound in post-Maccabean 

* Dr. Driver says : ‘ The opening words of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews authorise us to expect diversity in the 
literary forms in which God spake unto the fathers ” in 
the Old Testament' {Daniel, p. Ixxi), and he asked why 
religious fiction might not be one of these forms. We 
reply, Why might not God have equally shown this 
* diversity ’ by really giving to Daniel prophetic inspiration 
different in kind from that which He gave to the other 
prophets ? Yet it is this difference which the * critics * 
think an insx^rable difficulty in the way of believing 
the historicity of the visions given to Daniel. 
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school. In point of antiquity, historicity, and 
divine authority the Book of,, Daniel still holds 
its, own. _ 

(i.) The arguments from language, etc., in 
regard to which many ' cj;itics ’ are very confident, 
cannot be regarded as of much weight. * 

(ii.) As to historicity, there are no proved 
errors in the narrative ; and in some points 
where errors were assumed by ‘ critics * to exist, 
the assumptions have broken down in the light 
of monumental testimony. 

(iii.) We have no reason to assume that God 
would not have given to one of His Old 
Testament servants a special kind of revelation, 
which He did not give to any other. As a 
matter of fact, He did give to the Apostle John 
in New Testament times revelations of the same 
kind as those which He is stated to have given 
to Daniel, This makes it probable that, as the 
visions were actually given in the latter case, 
they also wer^ in the former. The two books 
balance one another, and it is indisputable that 
the visions of Revelation are largely modelled 
on those of Daniel. 

(iv.) If we assume that the narrative contained 
in the book is historically frue, we can account 
for its influence in after times, and for its 
quotation by our Lord. 

(v.) In regard to its divine authority, we have 
the fact of the prophecies contained in it, which 
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impress us as being beyond tbe reach of merj 
human ingenuity to devise ; and more' than all 
else, •we have the indisputable fact th^t Je^s 
Christ accepted it and referred to it as a divingly 
inspired book, whose predictions must be fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER X 
Prophecy 

W E propose to consider one or two points 
in regard to prophecy, wherein many 
modern critics differ from the * traditional ’ view. 

Formerly prediction^ the fore- telling of future 
events, was generally considered the chief character- 
istic of prophecy. By prediction we mean not 
a mere wise forecast of the future, based on 
natural powers, but the direct inspiration of 
the Spirit of God, enabling a prophet to make 
known future events such as no human sagacity 
could anticipate. Among the things we have 
learnt through recent criticism, whether through 
the Wellhausen or other schools, is this, that 
prophecy is rather forth-telling than fore-telling ; 
that is, it represents the declaration of God’s 
message to man rather than the predicting 
of future events. But in this, as in other matters, 
many critics have gone from one extreme to 
the other, and instead of making divinely inspired 
prediction the chief thing, they deny it altogether 
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to the prophets. Thus, Prof. G. A. Smittf 
writes : • 

This Bible reading in Isaiah’s prophecies reveals very 
clearly the nature of inspiratmn under the old covenant. 
To Isaiah* inspiration was nothing more or less than the 
possession of certain strong moral and religious con- 
victions, which he felt he owed to the communication 
of the Spirit of God, and according to which he 
interpreted and even dared to foretell the history of 
his people and the world. 

On this we remark : 

1. If for the words ‘was nothing more 
or less than ’ we substitute ‘ was largely ’ we 
have no objection to make to the sentence. 
God's plan always is to use natural powers for 
the most part, Bringing in the supernatural only 
where He deems it desirable. 

2. But those who maintain that prophetic 
inspiration is nothing more than this have 
to prove their assertion, and thus ^far We have 
seen no proof of it. It is certain that God 
does know the future, and can therefore make 
it known to man if He deems it wise to 
do so. 

3. There are a large number of minute 
predictions recorded in the prophetical narrative, 
such as those regarding the rebuilding of Jericho 
(Josh. vi. 26 ; I Kings xvi. 34), the drought 
predicted by Kijah (i Kings xvii. i), the death 
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pf Ahab (i Kings xx. 42), the death of Ahaziah 
(2 Kings i. 4), the death of the Samaritan 
lord (2 Kings vii. 2, 19, 20), the conquests of 
Jeroboam (2 Kings xiv. 25), the fact that four 
generations of Jehu should sit on his throne 
(2 Kings X. 30, XV. 12), the defeat and death 
of Sennacherib (2 Kings xix. 6, 7), the seventy 
years of the captivity (Jer. xxix. 10) ; and in 
the New Testament we have a similar one, the 
wreck of Paul's ship and the safety of all 
on board (Acts xxvii. 24-26, 44). These were 
beyond the power of human sagacity to predict. 
There are also in the prophetical books remark- 
able predictions as to many nations. Nineveh, 
Babylon, Ammon, Moab, and others were to 
be overthrown and their land desolated, but 
Israel was to be preserved ; the "Jews were not 
to retain possession of their own land, but were 
to be scattered among all nations, and yet 
not to merge in those nations; they were to 
be oppressed" and spoiled, a byword, a hissing 
and a curse among the nations. Hosea (iii. 4) 
says, ‘ The children of Israel shall abide many 
days without king, and without prince, and 
without sacrifice, and without pillar, and without 
ephod or teraphim.* These predictions describe 
substantially the condition of the Jews for the 
last 1,800 years. They have neither a ‘king' 
nor their own ‘sacrifices’; and yet they abjure 
idolatry, they have no ‘pillar' or ‘teraphim.* 
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They have been dispersed in alf natioris, hated# 
cursed, oppressed, yet they remain as- distinct 
as evfer from the nations among whom they 
dwell, ready for the prediction of restoration 
to God*s favour which ha| not yet been fulfilled. 

It is hard to see how mere human sagacity 
could have foreseen all this. Many books on 
Fulfilled Prophecy have been written, in which il 
has been shown how remarkably the predictions 
of the prophets have been again and again 
fulfilled. 

4. All evangelical critics believe that the Pre- 
Old Testament points to Christ; and we 1^3.ve, 
in regard to Him, something in prophecy and o.T. 
type much more definite than mere human 
sagacity could have foretold. He was to have 
a forerunner iif the spirit of Elijah,^ to be 
born at Bethlehem,^ to preach in Galilee,* 
to come to Jerusalem riding on an ass,^ to be 
betrayed by His own friend/ for thirty pieces 
of silver,® to be deserted by His disciples,’ 
to be mocked with the words ‘ He trusteth on 
God, let Him deliver Him now if He desireth 
Him,' to have His hands and feet pierced, His 

^ Mai. iii. i, iv. 5 ; Matt. ix. 1014. 

* Mic. V. 2 ; Matt. ii. 6. 

* Is. ix. 1, 2; Matt. iv. 15, 16, 

* Zech. ix. 9 ; Matt. xxi. 5. 

* Ps. xliv. 9 ; Joha xiii. 18. 

® Zech. i#. 12 , 13 ; Matt, xxvii. 9, 10. 

^ Zech. xiii. 7 ; Matt. xxvi. 31. 
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ffarments. parted and lots cast upon His vesture/ 
and to rise from the dead.® We have clear 
cases of definite prediction here, in regard to 
events which mere human sagacity could never 
foresee. This shows tl^t prediction was one of 
the elements in prophecy, though not necessarily 
a predominant element. We do not mean that 
the prophets always saw clearly what was to be 
in the future ; some things might have been 
revealed to them by God’s Spirit, but i Pet. 
i. 10-12 and 2 Pet, i. 20, 2i, show clearly that 
the prophets, under divine inspiration, uttered 
words the full meaning of which they themselves 
did not clearly apprehend. Our Lord several 
times referred to the many predictions regarding 
Himself, and He expressly predicted His own 
sufferings (with details), His d^th and Resur- 
rection ; and also the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the spread of the Gospel in all lands, and His 
own second coming. It is evident, therefore, 
that definite* prediction of events, which human 
sagacity could not foresee, and which must 
therefore have depended upon special inspiration 
from God, is one of the elements which are met 
with in the Bible ; this must not be excluded 
from a true definition of prophecy. 

There is a tendency at the present time to 

‘ Ps. xxii. 7, 8, l6, i8; Zech. xii. lo; Matt, xxvii. 35, 43 ; 
John xix. 23, 24. 

* Ps. vi. 10 ; Acts xiii. 35-37. 
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regard the prophets as having been very muclf 
like preachers of t©-day, speaking what they 
belieVe to be the truth taught them by God, 
but having no special inspiration to keep them 
from uttering as truth wh^it is really error. But 
no prea4ier of to-day would venture to prefix 
his^ o^n remarks with the words, * Thus saith 
tfie Lord,* as the prophets so frequently do. 

There is another point in which modern can a 
criticism to a large extent differs from that 
which prevailed up to a generation ago. It firom tixa 
relates to the question whether a prophet 
necessarily and invariably spoke from the stand- 
point of his own times. This question comes up 
chiefly in connection with the authorship of 
Isaiah xl.-lxvi. The principle just enunciated 
seems at first sight so simple that it is now very 
generally accepted as true; and it is felt that 
it is altogether more easy to regard Isaiah II. 

(as the second half of the book is often called) 
as having been written by some prophet near 
the close of the exile. It may be well, there- 
fore, to point out first some of the difficulties 
vidiich attach to this modern view. 

I. We do not consider the New Testament ‘Critical 

as deciding the matter in the sense in which it 

settles the authorship of Ps. cx. Our Lord never^^thor- 

BMp of 

refers by name to Isaiah 1 1., and the New Testament n. 

writers never lay, stress on the authorship. They 
simply quote it by its popular name. At the 
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%ame time, the unbroken tradition in favour of 
the Isaianic authorship ha^ weight. When a 
certain book is said to have been written by a 
certain man, the probability is that the state- 
ment is true ; becauscf no object can Ije gained 
by attributing it to the wrong man. ^ is true 
that Isaiah II. is only indirectly stated to have 
been Isaianic ; that is, it has simply been join&u 
to the first part of the Book of Isaiah. But 
Isa. xiii., xiv. are positively stated to have been 
written by Isaiah, and, if these chapters, there 
is no reason why ch. xl.-lxvi. should not have 
been written by him. 

2. The author of this section of Isaiah is 
supposed to be a * Great Unknown/ There can 
be no question that this portion of Isaiah is one 
of the most magnificent and most important 
parts of the Bible, one of the grandest pieces 
of literature in the world. It is rather remark- 
aWe that the author of it should be unknown. 
The section is about as large as the following 
six books — Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Micah, 
Nahum. We know the names of the authors 
of these books ; all the books put together are 
inferior in worth to Isaiah II.; and yet the author 
of this last is an ‘ Unknown.* We have the 
names of Haggai and Zechariah, contemporary 
prophets of the supposed author of Isaiah IL, 
but not the name of this man, ^ho was so far 
superior to these two. This is sb^ange. 
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3. When we l6ok into the section in questioj;i 
we find that' parts^ of it do not suit the exilic 
period. Dr. G. A. Smith says : ' While the 
bulk of ch. xl.-lxvi. were composed in Babylonia 
during the exile of the Jews, there arc con- 
siderably portions which^ date from before the 
exiJfjJ^and betray a Palestinian origin.*^ In 
^^'gard to ch. Ivi. Q.-lvii., he says, ‘This is one t-if 
the sections which almost decisively place the 
literary unity of ‘Second Isaiah' past possibility 
of belief.* ^ He supposes the ‘ Great Unknown * 
to have incorporated earlier prophecies in his 
book. Other critics suppose a second ‘ Un- 
known * for the later part of the book ; some think 
it is made up from several writers. But the whole 
section is so grand that the writer of any portion 
of it is a man mark ; we therefore see that the 
‘critical* theory makes it not improbable that, 
instead of one, there were many ‘ Great Unknowns.* 
This increases the difficulty. 

4. How is it that the section b3fore us came 
to be tacked on to the first half of Isaiah ? Prof. 
Margoliouth, of Oxford, says : ‘ By the side of 
the lengthy roll of Isaiah is the less lengthy roll 
of the twelve Minor Prophets. Few of these 
Prophets figure in history, and the judgment of 
mankind on their literary merits places none of 
them in the first class. They neither thrill as 

» Commentary on Isaiah^ Vol. II., p. 20. 

* Idtd., p. 409, 
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IsBiiah thrills, nor have they influenced mankind 
% • 

as Isaiah has influenced it. How comes it then, 
if it was really the fashion of the Israelites to 
lump the oracles of different Prophets together, 
that the works of the whole series are not ascribed 
to the first ? Why B,/e not the prop^^ies of 
Haggai ascribed to Hosea? Some of th^^ivJijpor 
Prophets have produced one chapter or thcrh^ 
abouts, but the tradition has not forgotten their 
names. How then comes it that the brilliant 
authors of the Isaianic oracles are for the most 
part utterly forgotten or neglected?*^ 

5, If on ^ critical * theories we break up ’ the 
Book of Isaiah into two parts, we have to break 
up the first part also into a number of different 
sections. If Isa. xl.-lxvi. could not have been 
written by Isaiah, in all probability ch. xiii., xiv. 
were not written by him, as they also deal with 
the fall of Babylon, Whence then comes the 
positive statement in xiii. i, that it was written 
by Isaiah? It could not have been based on 
internal evidence from the two chapters them- 
selves. In regard to this, as well as to the titles of 
the Psalms, we may say that the more unsuitable , 
the contents may at first sight seem to an asserted 
authorship, the stronger the tradition which 
asserts the authorship, because it arose and con- 
tinued in spite of apparent unsuitability. ,Ch. 
xxiv.-xxvii., xxxiv.-xxxvi. are regarded as tion- 
' Expositor^ April, 1900, p. 243. 
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Isaianic even by the moderate Dr. Dxiver, aiid 
critics like Dr. Che>«ie, of course, disintegrate the 
book* much more thoroughly. the ^^hK.le 

Book of Isaiah comes to be a mixture of com- 
positions^ shorter or longer, made up of nobody 
knows many contributions from a number of 
* Apd it is put together so clumsily 

ti^t the pre-exilic first part has some post-exilic 
pori^l^s in it, and the post-exilic second part 
has fime pre-exilic portions in it. 

6. And yet this hotch-potch — one can hardly 
find a better term on the * critical * hypothesis — 
has resulted in the ‘ Book of Isaiah,* one of the 
most majestic and important pieces of literature 
iii ^x\y language in the world ! Treating the 
book as a whole, simply as literature, Dr. 
R. Moulton writes in his Modem Reader^ s Bible : 

‘ If:^^iah goes far beyond this ; he is essentially a 
creative writer, and regularly conveys his thought 
in indirect forms of dramatic presentation. And 
I would further suggest that we* find in his 
writings a fusion of all other literary forms in that 
new form which is here called a Rhapsody. . . . 
The Isaiah of the first six books [that is, Isa. 
i.-xxxix. ; the first half of the Book of Isaiah] 
may be described as a man of one idea : and his 
one idea is the main thought of all prophetic 
To the corruption and evil around him 
he bolds up a picture of a golden age in a future, 
to be reached through a purging judgment from 
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i^ich only a remnant will escape. . , . Quite 
apart from any question of theology, it may be 
said that no more precious legacy of thougBt has 
come down to us from antiquity than this Hebrew 
conception of a golden age to come. . . . When 
we turn from the six books to the of 

Zion Redeemed \i.e., ch. xl.-lxvi.], we fin^h^he 
same general conception, which, indeed, is tr 
thought of all prophecy, but it is now expanded, 
and placed in a new setting, associated with new 
historic surroundings. It may be safely asserted 
that nowhere else in the literature qf the world 


have so many colossally great ideas been brought 
together within the limits of a single work.’^ If 
such a magnificent book can be the production 
of an unknown number of ‘ Unknowns,* arranged by 
an unknown redactor, we have to face a greater 
literary difficulty than if we hold the old belief 
that the greatest of the prophets wrote the whole 
book under the direct inspiration of God’s Spirit. 

7. Prof. Margoliouth, in the Expositor for 
1900, brings out several points in regard to the 
usage of Hebrew words in Isaiah which seem 
to imply that Isaiah II. was written before the 
time of Jeremiah. The occurrence of Aramaic 
words in Isaiah II., which used to be urged 
against its Isaian authorship, proves nothing now 
that we know, fnpm archaeology, that Aramaic 
is really an ancient language. 


' Modem Readef^s Bibles Isaiah, pp. vii, xii, xvi. 
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Tlicrt is a large amount of similarity in stjrk 
between Isaiah 1. and II., so much so as to lead 
some * critics’ to say that the second writer has 
clearly imitated the first. But as there are also 
differet^ces in style, we jlo not lay stress on this 
point. ^ There is no doubt more grandeur of 
style in the second part of the book than iti the 
first, as a whole ; but such chapters as the 
eleventh are very grand. It must be remembered, 
however, that the theme of the second part is 
such as calls for and excites to magnificent 
language. Great writers vary in style as the 
subject varies ; and the ordinary reader feels 
that the magnificence of the second part is not 
at all inconsistent with the contents of the first 
part. This is a matter which those who do not 
know Hebrew can judge as well as those who 
know it. 

The modern view in regard to Isaiah has to 

face all the diflficulties we have mentioned. 

The ‘ traditional ’ view has to face only one 

difficulty, the modern dictum that prophets are 

never ‘ immersed in the future, and holding 

converse, as it were, with the generations yet 

unborn,’ ^ and that ‘ a prophetic writer always 

makes the basis of his prophecies the historical 

position in which he himself is placed. This miftcnity 

principle is not an a priof^ principle, but is 

one gathered from careful observations, made on nvw ooa- 

Blilered. 


^ Driver, Intro, to O.T., p. 237. 
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th^se prophecies the age of which is known/ ^ 
Let us first see how this principle applies. We 
know when Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hbsea, 
Amos, and most of the Minor Prophets lived. 
We have certain writings which we say ^belong 
to them. Why do we say this ? Because of 
the historical statements made here and thetf-e, 
such as, ‘ The word of the Lord that came unto 
Hosea, in the days of Uzziah,’ etc. We take 
this to cover the whole book, although there is 
no repetition of the name of Hosea. ;“So we do 
in the case of Amos, Micah, etc. We have a 
similar phrase at the beginning of the Book of 
Isaiah : ‘ The vision of Isaiah which he saw . . . 
in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah ’ ; for over forty years. Why 

should not this cover the whole book too ? In 
ch. xiii. we have a repetition such as we do 
not find in Hosea and other books : we have 
the positive statement, *The burden of Babylon, 
which Isaiah the son of Amos did see.* Why 
should not this be just as historical as ch. i. i, 

* The vision of Isaiah . . • which he saw * ? If 
we accept the positive statements of the Bible, 
we must accept this one ; and then the principle 
just enunciated is proved not to be universally 
true. If we say the statement is not true, 
because Isa. xiii., xiv, do not suit the time of Isaiah, 
then the principle becomes a mere aJ>rtori dictum, 

* Old Testammt Prophecy i. Dr. A. B. Davidson, p. 245. 
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based on a section of passages^ which suit ike 
dictum, and n9t on the whole of them. 

Df. Davidson acknowledges that Isaiah r-as 
familiar with the idea of the exile, and oSf the 

return, and of the fact that the exile would 

• % 

be to Babylon, and not to -Assyria.* From a 
me;re earthly point of view, therefore, it would 
be quite natural for him to muse on the future of 
his people, as captives in Babylon, and afterwards 
released from it. 

Moreover, prophets often express the future 
by the past tense, as in the words ‘ Unto us 
a child zs born, unto us a son ts given.* In such 
a case the prophet pictures himself as living in 
the future time, and we have in germ what we 
should have in full growth if Isaiah wrote ch. 
xl.-lxvi. 

We acknowledge, however, that if Isaiah II. were 
Isaianic we should have something unique in the 
extent and detail of the vision of the future ; 
but, as we have said in the previous chapter, 
there is no reason why God should not sometimes 
do something unique. Is God a God of routine? 
'Is the Spirit of the, Lord straitened?*^ Does 
He not, in the very book we are considering, 
say, 'Behold, I do a new thing.’® In relation 
to ch. xxiv.-xxvii. of Isaiah, in the Cambridge 

^ Old Testament Prophecy^ p. 263. Isa. v. 13, vi. 10-13, 
xi. 11-16, xxxix. 6, 7. 

* Mic. ii. 7. 


* Isa. xliii. 19. 
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Bfele, Dr. .Skinner says : ‘ The treatment of that 

theme [the day of Jehovah] i^ in many respects 

unique in the prophetic literature.' Her^ we 

have a ‘critic’ acknowledging that there is one 

unique element in the Book of Isaiah ; why may 

there not be another one, and on a larger scale ? 

The same writer, in his note on Is. Ixi. lO, says, 

‘If the prophet is the speaker he transports 

himself to a future standpoint’ This is all that 

Isaiah did, if he wrote ch. xl.-lxvi. 

The‘tra- We submit that all that is required, in 
ditional * 

viBw more order to support the ‘ traditional view, is to 
probable recognise in Isaiah a combination of human 
'critical* imagination and divine inspiration. The first 
we see exhibited continually in poets and 
novelists. The poet who wrote the Ancient 
Mariner^ and the novelist who wrote Jane Eyre^ 
represented themselves as living in circum- 
stances in which they did not actually live ; 
and it would be quite possible, from a 
mere human ‘‘point of view, for Isaiah to im- 
agine himself a captive in Babylon in the far 
future, and to speak as if he were such. In 
recent literature we have a remarkable parallel 
to this on the earthly side. Some years ago 
Mr. Bellamy wrote a book called Looking 
Backward. He supposed himself to lie dormant 
for a hundred years, and then to be suddenly 
awakened; and his book professes to be ad- 
dressed to the people of a hundred years hence. 
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tellitig them what he then saw, and cpntrastinjg 
it with what he |jad seen in the nineteenth 
centufy. In fact, Mr. Bellamy actually was, wh'^t 
Dr. Driver says no prophet ever was, * immersed 
in spirit in the future, and holding converse, as 
it were, with the gencr^ions yet unborn.’ Of 
course, there can be no doubt that the state of 
things a hundred years hence will not be that 
which Mr. Bellamy depicted, because no man 
can foresee the future by his own mere human 
powers. But God foresees it, and God can 
therefore foretell it, and He could have so 
worked upon the mind of Isaiah as to enable 
him to picture the future as it really would be 
in Babylon. The believer in God ought to have 
no difficulty in accepting this as the truth, and 
if he does, he witl have no other difficulties left. 

The view of the writer of Isaiah II. is in a 
sense Babylonian, but only vaguely so. Apart 
from the mention of the name Cyrus, the aspect 
of things is somewhat ideal. Delitfesch says of 
the writer, * he floats along through the exile 
like a being of a higher order.’ It represents 
thus, not so much the actual experience of a 
living man, but rather the utterance of a mind 
musing about the future and guided in its 
musings by a divine wisdom. Deliverance from 
Babylon, and deliverance from all evil through 
the coming Saviour, seem inextricably mixed 
together, just as in Matt. xxiv. the destruction 
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9f Jerusalem and the second coming of our Lord 
are thus combined in one picture. From this 
point of view it seems more like a rha|)sody 
than like the burning words of a living man 
to his actual contemporaries. 

If any one feels str< 5 ngly the difficulty about 
the mention of the name Cyrus (which occurg in 
two consecutive verses only), he may regard 
it as possibly a marginal note of some scribe 
which found its way into the text, just as has 
frequently occurred in Bible manuscripts. But 
the mention of the name by Isaiah is paralleled 
by the mention of the name of Josiah in i Kings 
xiii. 2 ; and it gives much more force than 
otherwise to such passages as Isa. xli. 23, 26, 
xlii. 9, xliii. 9, 10, xHv, 7, 8, xlvi. 8-1 1, 

xlviii. 3-5, where the foretelling Of events on the 
part of the speaker in the name of God, and 
the fulfilment of the predictions, are quoted as a 
proof of God’s superiority to idols ; it also gives 
special force** to ch. xlv. 3, 4, where God lays 
stress upon the fact that He has called Cyrus 
by name. To call a living man by name is 
nothing special ; but to have named him a 
century before his birth would be something 
special for the prophet to appeal to in the 
name of God. 

Dr. Skinner says that the argument from 
prophecy is a prominent feature of ch. xl-xlviii/ 

o 

' Com, Bib,t Isaiah, p, xiu 
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In his note on xli. 22 he says, * Here th^e 
challenge is to produce past predictions which 
have •been already verified by the event.* Dr. 
A. B. Davidson, in Hastings’s Dictionary^ Art. 
Prop?tecy^^ writes in the same strain, * t have 
declared the former things of oId\ yea, 

they went forth out of my mouth, and I showed 
them : suddenly 1 did them, and they came to 
pass* (Isa. xlviii. 3), is a passage which much 
better suits the idea of the words having been 
uttered by Isaiah rather than that of a statement 
as to the speedy success of a contemporary 
warrior. On the modern theory this argument 
has but little weight. That a man of the time 
of Cyrus should predict that Cyrus would gain 
the victory might be a mere matter of wise 
human foresight! It would no more prove that 
God was speaking by His Jewish prophets than 
the prediction of Mohammed that the Greeks in a 
few years would conquer the Persians proves that 
he was a prophet of God.^ 

Many * critics ’ as well as all ‘ traditionalists * 
believe that the writer of Isaiah II. in his S3rd 
chapter, throws himself forward into the time of 
Christ. They think the passage may have a 
primary reference to Israel, or to some man, but 
its ultimate reference is to Christ ; and the re- 
markable fitness of the words, as applied to Him, 
cannot be doubted. It is in several passages in 
' The Mohammedans lay stress on this argument*. 

16 
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t^e New. Testament applied to our Lord (Matt, 
viii. 17 ; John xii. 38 ; Act^ viii. 32, 33 ; Rom. 
X. 16), and in one passage it is so applied by 
Himself (Luke xxii. 37). If, then, the ‘Great 
Unknown ’ could, by divine inspiration, throw 
himself forward in spiltit 500 years to the time 
of Christ, why might not the ‘ Great Known,’ 
Isaiah, have thrown himself forward 1 50 years 
to the time of Cyrus? ‘If the 64th chapter of 
Isaiah was necessarily written after the captivity, 
the S3rd chapter was necessarily written after 
the crucifixion.’^ 

It is objected that every prophet addressed 
the people of his own time, and therefore Isaiah 
could not have addressed the people of the 
exile. But if God inspired the Bible, we have 
not only to think of what the* prophets would 
do, if left to themselves, but of what God might 
lead them to do, for the benefit of the world 
at large in ajl time. Besides, ch. xl.-lxvi. would 
have been t^ery helpful to the people of Isaiah’s 
time; he had predicted the captivity in Babylon 
(ch. xxxix. 6), and it would have been a great 
comfort to the people to look beyond it to the 
great deliverance that was to come ; ^ just as 
Christian workers of the present time are much 

^ Sir R. Anderson. 

^ Mr. Bellamy’s book, though in form addressed to people 
a hundred years ahead, was really ap, appeal in favour of 
socialism to the people of his own time. 
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comforted and strengthened, by the promises <ff 
God, as to the future spread of His Kingdom ; 
and jhst as the future second coming of Christ 
is brought forward in the New Testament as a 
means of comfort to those Vvho look for it, all 
through the ages. It must also be remembered 
that» to address future generations is not an 
unknown thing in human experience, A thinker 
who feels that he is in advance of his times 
consoles himself with the thought that his 
writings will be appreciated hereafter. Prominent 
men sometimes direct that their papers shall not 
be opened for fifty or more years after their 
death, in order that their history and their 
opinions may be weighed by unprejudiced people 
in the future. 

There are difficulties in any view which we 
may adopt, in order to meet all the phenomena 
which are presented in the Book of Isaiah. But 
we submit that we shall have the fe>;s|est difficulties 
if we take the Book of Isaiah to be just what 
it professes to be, the work of one man. In his 
old age, when the wickedness of Manasseh pre- 
vented the exercise of his public ministry, he 
in his retirement meditated on the future, and 
God’s Spirit taught him truths which he had 
not known before. He mused on the future 
exile and restoration of his people, of the bare 
fact of which he was aware, and the Spirit of 
God guided his musings, so that he pictured 
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ess/ents as they really would be, and had his 
mind also led on to the salvation which should 
be wrought by the coming Messiah, of Vhich 
the deliverance from Babylon was but a faint 
image. 

This will account for the general ideal character 
of the book, and also for the parts which most 
‘critics’ acknowledge to have been pre-exilic, 
such as ch. Ivii. This would be a sort of 
anachronism of the future, betraying the hand 
of the writer of an earlier age, just as ana- 
chronisms in a drama or story descriptive of a 
bygone time so often show that the writer 
belongs to a later age. This view would also 
account for the great stress which the writer 
lays on prediction as a proof of God’s presence. 
And further, if during the capitivity Isaiah II. 
were in existence, and the miracles recorded in 
Daniel really took place> this would fully account 
for the undoubted fact, which otherwise it is 
hard to account for, that whereas the Israelites 
had been constantly prone to idolatry, for nearly 
a thousand years, the seventy years’ captivity 
cured them of this propensity completely and 
for ^ver. ^ . 

What we said about the historicity of the Book 
of Daniel we may say about the Isaianic author- 
ship of the whole Book of Isaiah. Face the 
initial difficulty — which ought t<j be no difficulty 
to faith — and all then becomes clear ; the Book 
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of Isaiah was the whole of it writtea by hiiy, 
whether representing actual experience or pro- 
phetifi vision. It was very possibly arranged hy 
him, so as to make it the grand unity which it 
is ; and ^the last half is a magnificent counter- 
balance to the troubles pAgdicted in the first part 
of ihe book. But, if we quail before the initial 
difficulty, far greater ones rise up in their 
place. 



CHAPTER XI 
‘ Critical ' methods 

W E will now consider some of the ‘ Critical * 
methods. 

Critical’ I. The first thing that strikes us is that while, 
in some points, the ' critics * appeal to the evi- 
Daaed on dence of recent discoveries, yet, in the main, 
argument is based upon hypothesis. For in- 
stance, there is no external evidence whatever 
for the existence of the persons commonly called 
J, E, D, P, whose writings are supposed to have 
formed the basts of the Pentateuch and of 
Joshua. ‘Critics' haye supposed the existence of 
such persons, in order to account for the pheno- 
men|i of the Hexateuch. It is very seldom that 
mere hypoth^is can be the basis for anything 
tliaCjIs practically certain^ at the utmost we can 
s^y that; such and such things are probable ; and 
yet^sd often ‘critics' treat their conclusions as 
undoubted facts. 

Balance of It must also be remembered not only that 
MyJuibie prol^llillty Wplies uncertainty, l^ut also that the 
to chan«^. balance ^df probability is always liable to change 

346 
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by new discoveries; a thing which ^ to-day ^is 
probable may to-mprrow become improbable, or 
even • impossible, and via versa. Thirty years 
ago it was deemed utterly improbable that any 
one shcjuld ever be able to see a bullet inside 
a man’s flesh ; to-day \t is known to be not 
oniy probable, “but an actual fact. Not many 
years ago it was thought probable by many that 
the art of writing was unknown in the time 
of Moses ; this * probability * of the past is now 
known to be untrue. Not many years ago 
critics largely held that the four kings of Gen. 
xiv. were unhistorical, that there was no such 
nation as the Hittites, that at the time of the 
exodus the Israelites must have been a semi- 
barbarous set of nomads, that Belshazzar was 
an unhistorical personage ; all these former beliefs 
of critics are now known to be unfounded. So 
it has been with a great many other things ; 
what is probable to-day may be improbable, or 
even impossible, to-morrow. All this shows how 
cautious we should be in the matter of making 
assertions where we have only, ; probability < 
rest on. _ ' “ 

Another thing to note is this ; i|hoa|^ 
an hypothesis accounts for a fact, ^ tl dms not 
necessarily follow thxt that hypotfiesis is true, tiieaei 
Thus, we see a man to-day at Richmond whom 
yesterday we ^met in London ; how did ' fe* get 
there? We make the hypothesis thit^ hi’ 
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train this is a very natural one, and fully 
accounts for the fact ; yet ij: is not necessarily 
true, for he may have gone by road or river, by 
bicycle, carriage, boat, or on foot. An hypothesis 
simply gives one reason which maj/ ^account 
for a phenomenon, hit there may be other 
^hypotheses which account for it equally ^yell 
or better ; it gives a possible reason, but the 
true reason may be something else. Yet many 
* critics ’ take it for granted that, if their theory 
about J, E, D, P will account for the phenomena 
presented in the Pentateuch, that theory must 
be true ; in other words, they turn ‘ may be ^ 
into ‘ must be.’ The argument, if logically 
expressed, would be : 

If our theory be correct, the Pentateuch would be 
as it is : ^ 

The Pentateuch is as it is, therefore our theory 
must be correc|, 

Put as a logical formula it would be : 

If A were B, C would be D ; 

But C is D, therefore A must be B. 

Every logicf^ will see the fallacy of this 
reasoning, and those who are not logicians can 
see its fallacy in a concrete form : 

I^^this animal be a horse, it will have four legs; 

But this animal has four legs, therefore it must be 
a horse. 

If the ‘critical’ theory accounted fully for the 
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phenomena of the Pentateuch, all we could 
is that it is prcbab^ true, as far as that goes ; 
but theie may be reasons on the other sile 
which overturn the balance of probability ; and, as 
we have already said, what is probable to-day may 
be rendered improbable, br impossible, by some 
ne^ discovery to-morrow. For instance, suppose, 
among the wonderful finds we are continually 
getting in the excavations in Asia and in Egypt, 
some day a copy of the Pentateuch, as it now 
is, were discovered in the Library of Nineveh, 
just as we have the Hindu Vedas in the 
Library of Oxford. One such discovery would 
at once overthrow the Pentateuchal theory of 
the ‘ critics,’ because it would show that the 
Levitical ritual had taken its present shape 
before the BaEtylonian exile. Cuneiform tablets 
have been found recently in Palestine explora- 
tions. It is quite likely that in time we may 
find a Hebrew library somewhere in that 
country, as we have found the libraries of Assyria 
and Babylonia. One copy of the Pentateuch 
found in an early Hebrew stratum would make 
the ^ critical ’ theory collapse, as a hdu^e of cards 
at the breath of a child. Such ^ discovery 
would be nothing more improbable than a find 
like that of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets Would 
have seemed thirty years ago. The utmost that 
the ‘ critics ’ are justified in urging is that, if 
their theory accounts for a//* the facts better 
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ti^an any. other, it is to be accepted as probabty 
true in the present state of qur knowledge. Yet 
they seem quite confident that their thedry is 
absolutely and certainly true ; and they refer to 
J, E, D, and P, with as full assurance that they 
were real flesh and blood as if they were Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John ; many ‘ critics ’ have 
tnore faith in them than in the actual existence 
of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, 

We do not deny that there have been a very 
few cases where hypotheses have become practical 
certainties. Take, for example, Newton’s hypo- 
thesis of universal attraction, according to the 
inverse square of the distance, as a principle to 
solve astronomical phenomena ; this is now an 
undoubted fact. But notice the contrasts be- 
tween this theoiy and that of thf * critics ’ : — 
Newton's theory is a very simple one, to 
account for a large n^umber of most strange 
planetary nlbtions which had puzzled astrominers 
for centuries^ and it accounted for them every 
one. The * critical ' theory is a complex one 
(J, E, D, P, Pi, p 2 , etc., and redactor or 
redactors), to account for difficulties which for 
2,000 , years Christians, even the most learned, 
had hardly if at all felt^ and it introduces many 
new difficulties. Newton's theory has stood the 
test of over two centuries ; the ^ critical ' theory 
is but of yesterday in comparison. Newton's 
theory has accounted for everything all through 
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these centuries, and does not introdu<;e a single 
difficulty. When ^applied deductively it has 
enabted two matiiematicians, independently, to say 
that certain movements of the heavenly bodies 
would be accounted for if * there were a certain 
new planet in a certain ^ place ; and when they 
directed their telescopes to that place, there 
the planet was. The ^ critical ' theory has had 
no corroboration of any of these kinds 

It is possible that there may be different 
documents lying at the basis of the Pentateuch, 
or of parts of it ; in all probability the writer 
of Genesis used earlier documents as the basis 
of that book, just as historians now base their 
histories on ancient authorities. But we protest 
against the assumption, which seems to underlie 
all ‘ critical ^ v^ritings, that the existence, with 
definite characteristics, of J, E, D, and P as sources 
of the Hexateuch is a proved fact, which every 
one is bound to believe. We very much question 
whether it is within the powers oT any human 
mind, or minds combined, to take a book like 
the Pentateuch, and simply from its contents 
to say : These sentences come from a man who 
lived at such a time, and those sentences came 
from another man who lived at another time, 
and whose motive was so and so. * At the 
utmost we may have a happy guess, and it is 
quite possible jt may be an ^ unhappy * one. 

The difficulty of the task which the ‘ critics ’ 
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claim to have accomplished, so that their con- 
clusions may be truthfully ^called ‘ ascertained 
results,* may be seen in this way. Take the 
following narrative: — 

And the Apostles, when they were returned, told 
Him all that they had done. And He said unto them, 
rCome ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and 
rest awhile. And He took them and went aside into 
a desert place belonging to the city called Bethsaida. 
And a great multitude followed Him, because they 
saw His miracles which He did on them that were 
diseased ; and He received them and spoke unto them 
of the kingdom of God, and was moved with com- 
passion toward them, because they were as sheep not 
having a shepherd, and He began to teach them 
many things. And when the day began to wear away, 
then came the twelve and said unto Him, Send the 
multitude away that they may go intb the towns and 
country round about^ and lodge and get victuals : for 
we are here in a desert place. He saith unto Philip, 
Whence shall we buy bread that these may eat ? Philip 
answered Him, Two hundred pennyworth of bread is 
not sufficient for them, that every one of them may 
take a little. He said unto them, Give ye them to eat. 
And they said, We have no more but five loaves and 
two fishes 'y except we should go and buy meat for 
all this people. And He said to His disciples, Make 
them sit down by fifties in a company. And they did 
so, and made them all sit down. Now there was 
much grass in the place. And when He had taken 
the five loaves and the two fishes He looked up to 
heaven and blessed, and brake the loaves, and gave 
them to His disciples to set before them ; and the two 
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fishes divided He among them all. When they were 
filied He said unto His disciples, Gather up fhe 
fragn^nts that remairf that nothing be lost. Therefore 
they gathered them together and filled ttvelve baskets 
with the frag7nents of the five barley loaves^ which 
remained over and above unto them that had eaten. 

• 

^Who will undertake to res Ive this narrative 
into its constituent elements ? It is culled from 
Mark, Luke, and John, men whom we know, 
and whose literary characteristics we know. We 
have read their gospels often, so that memory 
may come in to aid us in the inquiry as to the 
source of the various sentences. To make the 
matter still easier, the words are italicised which 
occur in more than one gospel, and which there- 
fore may have belonged to the original source 
from which the* gospel narrative is derived. And 
we have quoted from the Authorised Version, 
with which the reader is probably better ac- 
quainted than with the Revised. Yet, with all 
these advantages, how many persons can even 
approximate to a right solution of the problem 
how to dissect this narrative, so as to attribute 
each sentence to its proper author ? 

But what the ‘ critics ’ profess to have done 
is this. They have taken the Hexateuch (Genesis 
to Joshua), a book nearly as large as the whole 
New Testament. They have dissected it so as 
to attribute this section to one person, and 
another to another, and often to attribute parts 
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of a single verse to two different authors. All 
through ^the book they are continually making 
these distinctions. And they have even evt)lved 
the authors themselves out of their own con- 
sciousness, and have decided approximately when 
and where they lived, and often what were the 
motives by which they were actuated — at ^11 
events, in the case of P. And if any one ventures 
to question whether these continual hypothetical 
assignments to hypothetical authors really are 
based upon solid fact, he must be prepared to 
have hurled at him the epithets ‘ uncritical,’ ‘ un- 
scientific,' ^ not up to date,’ and so forth. Well, 
hard words break no bones. Let us be deter- 
mined to ‘ buy the truths not ‘ hypotheses,’ and 
it does not matter what people think of us. 

Whether the mind of finite nran is equal to 
the task which the * critics ’ claim to have ac- 
complished, is very doubtful. We quote one or 
two opinions on this matter. Dr. James, Head- 
Master of Rugby, speaking on behalf of the Bible 
Society, said : — 

I think there are many who recognise that claims 
have been put forward by the critics which cannot 
bear examination. I have always thought that there 
is obviously a very great difficulty to be met before 
we can accept the results of what is called modern 
criticism of the Bible. We have to ask ourselves 
the question, when we find men who take a book 
like Genesis and dissect it into five or six different 
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parts, and put their finger upon that portion and 
this, and say it has bean written by this or* that par«y, 
whether it is not possible to treat other languages 
thus, over which a giseat deal more study has been 
bestowed than over Hebrew. Take Greek, for instunce. 
We do ijot know to-day whether Homer did or did 
not write the two great poems attributed to him. We 
cannot say whether they were written by one person 
or by half a dozen. And it is the same with English. 
If we look at Shakespeare we find certain pla^s 
which are supposed to be composite plays, and yet 
we are asked to believe in the case of such books 
as Genesis and the books of the Pentateuch, written 
in a comparatively unknown language, that the critics 
can say that one section was written by one author, a 
second by another, and a third by somebody else. To 
make such a claim* as that entirely contradicts what 
we know of the possibilities of linguistic criticism. 

Dr. Sayce says : ‘ There is a very simple 

test which can be applied to the pretensions of 
the higher critic.’' More than once I have 
challenged the advocates of the " critical method ’’ 
to meet it, but the challenge ha^ never been 
accepted. In both England and France books 
have been published of late years which we 
know to have been the joint work of more than 
one writer. The novels of Besant and Rice, and 
of Erckmann and Chatrian, are familiar instances 
in point. They are written in languages which 
are both living, which embrace vast literatures, 
and with which we believe ourselves to be 
thoroughly accjbainted. And yet there is no 
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Englishman who would undertake to say where 
Bfesant ends and Rice begin§ ^ in the novels which 
they wrote together, and no Frenchman^ who 
would venture to do so in the case of the two 
French novelists.* ‘ The subjective impressions 
of a modern European in regard to ancient 
Oriental history are not likely to be of vahie.* 
‘The “critical** method is scientifically unsound, 
and its results accordingly will not stand the 
application of a scientific test. It is quite 
as much an artificial creation as was the 
Ptolemaic system of the universe, and like the 
latter requires for its support an ever-increasing 
number of fresh hypotheses and complicated 
qualifications.* ^ 

Weakness II. Another thing that strikes us is that many 
of the arguments used in the advocacy of modern 
soning. views on the Bible seem to be pitiably weak. 
We give some instances. 

The Ezekiel volume of the Expositor's Bible 
is written by a ‘ critic.* He gives a brief risumi 
of his point of view, and we may assume that 
he selected the strongest arguments which he 
could find. We give the paragraph, with 
comments : — 

We know for example that the Book of Deutero- 
nomy attained the force of statute lawi under the 

^ Monument Facts and Higher Criiicc(.l Fancies, pp. 13, 
18, 21. 
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most sotemn circumstatices by a national covenant in 
the eighteenth year ofvjcsiah. ^ 

If we look at 2 xxii. we find th'^t, 

so fer from the book having at that - time 
^ attained * the force o^ law, the book was 
recognised by the king and people at once as 
the o/d book of the law, which their fathers had 
disobeyed, on account of ^i^which God was angry 
with their children (v, 15)- * For great is the 

wrath of Jehovah that is kindled against us, 
because our fathers have not hearkened unto the 
words of this book.* People do not 'rend their 
clothes’ and ‘weep before God’ (v. 19), because 
they and their fathers have broken a law which 
thus far has never existed. 

« 

The distinctive feature of that book is its impressive 
enforcement of the principle that there is but 
one sanctuary at which Jehovah can be legitimately 
worshipped. 

That this was a feature of the book is true ; 
but the law of ‘one sanctuary’ is hardly met 
with except in two chapters (ch. xii., xvL) 
out of the thirty- four contained in the book ; 
it was therefore not distinctive feature. The 
chief feature of the book is that it is an ex- 
hortation the people to obey God in all 
things, and to worship Him alone, in accordance 
with the law * that He had given them. The 

*7 
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regulation of ' one sanctuary ’ is simply one part 
di that law. ^ 

In corroboration pf^tiiis view we quote pr. 
A. B. Davidson’s of the Old TesUifnent 

(p. 361), in which he closes a summary of the 
contents of Deuteronomy thus : — 

‘ And, finally, as the corollary of this lav^ of 
holiness and the unity of Jehovah their God, 
and as the necessary means of realising this 
holiness, there is the law of the one altar where 
sacrifice is to be offered, that at Jerusalem. 
This is by no means, as is often represented, 
the chief burden of Deuteronomy. It is the 
least part of it, and only a consequence of other 
doctrines. As the book is all' spoken by Moses 
the way in which the law is represented is this. 
It is not a law that is to come into effect on 
their entry into Canaan, it is to be observed 
from the time that Jehovah $hall have given them 
rest from all their enemies round about ; that 
is, from the ‘times of David, or more particularly 
Solomon ; for only when the temple was built 
did that place become known which Jehovah 
had chosen to place His name there. The main 
idea of the book is the holiness of Jehovah and 
the necessaiy holiness of His people.’ 

When we compare the list of reforms carried out 
by Josiah, as given in 2 Kings xxiii., with the provisions 
of Dueteronomy, we see that it must have been that 
book, and it alone, that Imd been found in the 
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temple, and that governed the reforming^ policy of 
the >- * * 

^ .c' -f ,rt 

Why ‘ it alone * ? Lu|lil^ "found a certain be jk 
in his monastery which revolutiouised his religious 
life, and •through him the life of Europe, because 
it revealed to him the great d ^ctrine of |ustifica- 
tioA by faith. This doctrine is specially taught 
in the New Testament, more particularly in the 
Pauline Epistles. But. the book which Luther 
found did not contain the Pauline Epistles or 
the New Testament, it alone ; it was the 

whole Bible, Just so, even though the Book of 
Deuteronomy was that which specially attracted 
the attention of <lhe king and people, there is 
nothing to show that the book found might 
not have been the whole Pentateuch, The evil 
practices, the abandonment of which is related 
in ch. xxiii., are some of them condemned in 
Leviticus as well as in Deuteronomy ; and the 
reference to Molech in v. lo appears to point 
to Leviticus, as the word occurs five times in 
that book,^ and not once in Deuteronomy. 
Furthermore, the destruction of idolatrous symbols 
was followed by a celebration of the Passover 
with such solemnity as had hardly ever been 
observed before (xxiii. 21, 22 ; 2 Chron. xxxv. 
I- 1 9). If the book found in the temple con- 
tained Exodus xii. and Numbers xxviii. we 
• 

^ Lev. xviii. 21, xx. 2, 3, 4, 5^ 
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can understand the case ; but if the kt^g and 
people had only Deut. i-8 to^guidj^^em, 

they had not much In those verses to excite 
them to so much solemnity. It seems, therefore, 
probable that the book found in the temple 
was the whole Pentateuch ; in any case, it is 
clear that there is no ground for the asserjtion 
that it contained only Deuteronomy. Even if it 
did contain only Deuteronomy, we have already 
seen that the book in any case contained an 
old law, which previous generations had broken, 
and not a new law. 

Before that time the law of the one sanctuary, if it 
was known at all, was certainly more honoured in the 
breach than the observance. Sacrifices were freely 
offered at local altars throughout the country, not merely 
by the ignorant common people anti idolatrous kings, 
but by men who were the inspired religious leaders and 
teachers of the nation. 

We have .referred to this matter in the early 
part of ch. iv., and have shown that the non- 
observance of a law is no proof of its non- 
existence ; also that there were special reasons 
in the time of Samuel and Elijah which pre- 
vented the ‘ one sanctuary ’ regulation being 
carried out. 

Not only so, but this practice is sanctioned by the 
Book of the Covenajjt, which permits the erection of 
an altar in every place where Jehovah Causes His name 
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to be ritoembcred, and only lays down injunctions as to 

the of aKiu* that be used. * 

• 

As we have already seen, ‘every place wh .re 
Jehovah causes His name to be remembered/ 
does not* mean the same as ‘ every place which 
the worshipper chooses According to his own 
sweht will ’ ; it therefore does not permit sacrifices 
to be ^freely offered at local altars/ 

The evidence is thus very strong that the Book of 
Deuteronomy, at whatever time it may have been 
written, had not the force of public law until the year 
621 B.C., and that down to that time the accepted and 
authoritative expression of the divine will for Israel was 
the law embraced in fji® Book of the Covenant. 

We have just seen how esjcceedingly weak is 
the evidence which the ‘ critic ’ considers ‘ very 
strong.' 

To find similar evidence of the practical adoption 
of the priestly code we have to come down to a much 
later period. It is not till the year 444 b.c., in the time 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, that we read {a) of the people 
pledging themselves by a solemn covenant to the 
observance of regulations which are clearly those of the 
finished system of Pentateuchal Law (Neh. viii.-x.). It 
is there expressly stated that this law had not been 
observed in Israel (b) up to that time (Neh. ix. 34), 
and in particular that the great Feast of Tabernacles 
had not been celebrated in accordance with the 
requirements of the law (f) the days of Joshua 

(Neh. viii. 17). 
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In reg^rci to what we have marked (^) we 
ol&servef: (i) Many things have happened which 
have not been recorded in tiie Bible (2) Many 
laws actually exist without people solemnly pledg- 
ing themselves to keep tibem. How many people 
have ‘ pledged themselyes by a solemn covenant * 
to keep the laws of England, or the Sermon 
on the Mbunt? (3) People are just as likely to 
pledge themselves to keep an old law, the breach 
oP which has caused them great calamity, as to 
keep a new one, of the goodness of which they 
have had no proof. 

(A) Nehemiah ix. 33, 34 runs thus, ‘ Howbeit 
Thou art just in all that is come upon us ; for 
Thou hast dealt truly, but we have done wickedly ; 
neither have our kings, our princes, our priests, 
nor our fathers kept Thy law, no> hearkened unt6 
Thy commandments and Thy testimonies where- 
with Thou didst testify against them/ These 
words certainly show that the law had not been 
observed properly ; but they equally show that 
it Aad been in existence a long time ; people 
cannot be guilty of breaking a law if that law 
is not in existence, ‘ Where there is no law, 
neither is there transgiression ’ (Rom. iv. 1 5). 
It is therefore clear, from the text which the 
‘ critic * quotes, fhat the * finished system of 
Pentateuchal Law ' had bee^ in force long before 
the time when the p<j;ople pledged themselves 
to obey it. 
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{c) ^ehemiah viiL 17 shows that the Feast of 
Tabernaclps had nc^ been celebrated ^ith So 
mucl^ solepinity sinhe the days of Joshua, but 
it does not imply that it had not been observed 
at all/ and it does toply that it had been 
celebrated in his days; ajid therefore the strong 
probability is that a law, enjoining it had been 
in existence nearly one. thousand years.® And 
yet this law is part of what the ‘ critics ' call the 
* Priestly Code/ and assign to post-exilic times. . 

The paragraph concludes : — 

This is quite conclusive as to actual practice in 
Israel ; and the fact that the observance of the law 
was thus introduced by instalments and on occasions 
of epoch-making importance in the history of the 
community raises a strong presumption against; the 
hypothesis that ,^he Pentateuch was an inseparable 
literary unity which must be known in its entirety 
where it was known at all. 

The whole is a thoroughly typical specimen 
of what we often meet with in ‘critical ’ reasoning.. 
We have seen how flimsy are the arguments 
adduced, when a clever * critic * wishes to put in 

^ Bishop Ryle says, on this passage, * It is quite clear » ’ 
that the writer does not mean that the Feast of Tabernacles 
had never been celebrated ** since the days of Joshua the 
son of Nun ” ; but that the strict observance had not been 
carried out during all that long period.’ He quotes Hos. xii. 9 
and Ezra iii. 4 {Com, p. 248). 

’ Compare l^od^ iodii. 14-JI7; Lev. xziii. 34 with i Kings 
viii, 2, ix. 25. • • 
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a brief space the strongest case he cai|^"' for 
the position he takes; and yet this spiderVweb 
of argum^tatioft is ‘very Strong* and ‘^u^e 
conclusive.* It would be hard to find elsewhere 
so many non sequiturs in so small a space ; 
unless it be in the note in which Dr/ Driver 
arrays his reasons against the Davidic authprship 
' of Ps. cx., thp weakness of which we have already 
considered in ch. yi. 

Other A few years ago a newspaper gave an account 
ofveak of an interview with an ‘eminent Christian 
reasonhifir. scientist,* who said, ‘If in the writings of pre- 
historic ^ origin which have come down to us, 
mutilated and mistranslated in parts, we find 
things that are contradicted b/ the facts of ex- 
perience and by reason, then it is clear that such 
passages are in no sense a diyine revelation. 
The statement that a wise man’s hegrt is at his 
right hand, while a fool’s heart is at his left, will 
not now, since the invention of the stethoscope, 
or discovery <j{ the Rontgen ray, find credence 
from a single rational being, yet it stands in the 
Bible on the authority of Solomon.* 

The first thing to note is that the passage 
tpferred.to is quoted from Ecclesiastes (x. 2), a 
book which all ‘ critics * and many ‘ traditionalists * 
believe was not written by Solomon at all. The 

^ This was written a few years ^o. Archeological dis- 
coveries since then have inad|i an unsuitable 

epithet for Bible writings. ® * 
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next ijthing is that the * scientist’ takw literally 
what is tnanifestly figtirative. l^o take it literalty 
wcmlc| imply that tUe writer of \he b^k really 
believed that wise men and fools had different 
kinds of bodies ; and, of course, that when he 
or any other religious tidier urg|4 a foolish 
man to become wise, if he succeeded, the effect 
would be that the than’s heart Would at Oi*je 
jump from one side of his body to the other. 
The writer must have been sadly tried whenever 
he had a little palpitation of the heart, perhaps 
after many years of trying to get wisdom, and 
found that the palpitation was still on the left 
side, so that he himself was still a fool. No man 
but a lunatic wotild utter such a sentence as 
literal truth ; yet this ‘ scientist ’ gravely brought 
the text forward as an instance of the scientific 
mistakes of the Bible ! Dr. Driver sees indica- 
tions of two sources in Gen. xxxiv., because in 
one part ‘ Shechem himself is the spokesman, 
and his aim is the personal one of securing Dinah 
as his wife ’ ; in another part ‘ his father, Hamor, 
is spokesman, and his aim is to secure an 
amalgamation between his people and Jacob’s.’ 
Do we need the assumption of two different 
autHbrs to account for a narrative which states 
that, when the proposed marriage of a young 
man is being considered, the young man should 
talk about love and his father should talk about 
money ? Is thi^ a very imlikely thing to happen ? 
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' Critics ’ ^ee a clear contradiction between Glen, 
vif 19 and vii. 2, and regard this as a proof of 
a double narrative ; but it hard to se^ how 
a command to take two of every sort to keep 
them alive, male and female, can be contradictory 
to a command to tal^e seven couples of some 
kinds of animals. The Pentateuch as it is ^as 
the work of some one, the * critics ’ call Jiim the 
redactor or editor. No editor would put con- 
tradictory statements side by side in a narrative. 
We have already in the chapter on the Pentateuch 
referred to this matter, and to the exaggerated 
stress which has been laid upon the distinction 
between the use of Elohim and Jehovah. 

The following are the words of a writer in the 
Expository Times (August, 1901) : 

♦ 

It is a prevalent idea in Scripture that sin is 
grounded by the prior existence of positive precepts, 
against which it is constituted by transgression, Anr 
analogous instance occurs in the priestly narrative of 
the Flood, which does not recognise the distinction 
between clean and unclean animals, because the 
priestly view of Israelite history regarded ceremonial 
distinctions as having proceeded from the Sinaitic 
legislation. For the same reason the reference to 
Noah’s altar and sacrifice is omitted. 

Here we have first 5 hypothetical book, the 
priestly narrative. Next we have a ^pothetical 
statement, that certain sections of the Genesis 
narrative of the Flood ^ere not* a part of this 
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book. Lastly, we have a? hypothetical for 

the exclusion of theSe sections. There is no^ a 
shrec^ of historic evidence for any one oPihese,^ 
and yet this hypothetical statement based on a 
hypothetical motive of the writer of a hypothetical 
book is gravely brought ^ot ward as an instance 
to^prove a general law. 

In Professor G. A. Smith’s Modern Criticism 
and the Preaching of the Old Testament (pp. I02 
ff.), he gives certain reasons why he thinks the 
stories of the Patriarchs may he accounted for 
on the supposition that they are myths — there 
is nothing in the argument to prove that they 
cannot be true — and he follows his reasonings 
with the words : ‘ The numerous facts, of which 
there are sufficient instances, prove that we have! 
etc, ; prov» that the accounts are mythical. 
Here again we have the argument which we often 
find implicitly contained in ^critical ’ writings : 

‘ This thing mety be, therefore it must be.’ 

We give a few sentences from Hastings’s 
Dictionary y in which we see several instances 
of this habit of jumping to conclusions \ we came 
upon them all in an hour’s reading bf the 
Dictionary. 

In the days of the patriarchs religion must have 
been in a rudimentary stage, Theie are traces of this 
in the idea, for instancy of the revelations of deity 
being confined to psrticulsA spots, and in the reverence 
paid to sacred or ptiars ; but at the same time 
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the patriarchs often express themselves in terms 
suggesting pculfch riper spiritual capacities and ex- 
periences. r Here we cannot but trace the hands of the 
narrators, who were penetrated by definite moral and 
religious ideas, and who, writing with a didactic aim^ 
idealized to a certain extent the characters of the 
patriarchs. c 

The gist of the whole sentence, and specially 
of the words we have italicised, is this : ‘ The 
patriarchs lived in a time when they could not 
have had the religious experience attributed to 
them, and therefore the narrative is idealized.^ 
What proof is there of this ? The highest idea 
of true religion, according to our Lord, is love 
to God and man ; ^ this is tiot a product of 
evolution, but the gift of God’s grace ; why may 
not God have given it to Abra^iam and other 
select souls under the old dispensation ? The 
deepest things of the Kingdom of God are * re- 
vealed tp babes,' ^ to child-like souls of any age 
in life, and qf any age of the world’s history. 
How does the writer of this article know that 
the narratives of the patriarchs were written 
with ‘ a didactic aim * and therefore ‘ idealised ' ? 
Might they not be a simple statement of facts, 
which embodied important religious truth? 
Persons who write *^ith ^ diflactic aim are 
generally fond of moralising, pdinting out the 
lessons to he learned frpm the par^tive. But 

^ Matt* xxiii. 36^46. ♦ 35. 
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one of the mc^t marked characte^stics of the 
Bible is that there fe so very littl^of this; fire 
have^ a plain unt^arnished narrative * of facts 
from which the reader is left to draw his own 
conclusions. The same article* contains the 
following sentence : — ^ 

Jacob, keeping Laban’s sheep, may be an indi- 
vidual ; but when he and Laban are fixing the boundw^ry 
which neither is to pass, they plainly represent two 
peoples. 

Why ‘ plainly represent ' ? These two words 
imply that the narrative cannot be literally true ; 
that is, that it is impossible that the two men, Jacob 
and Laban, could# ever have said to one another, 
' We agree that neither of us shall cross this 
boundary to injure the other/ What is there 
impossible or improbable in such a statement ? 

These extracts are not from an extreme * critic/ 
but from a writer who has the reputation of 
being one of the most moderate and Cautious 
of them. Dr. Driver. 

Here are other extracts, from another writer 

« 

The nth chapter of Genesis carries us from the 
Flood to the birth gf Abraham. The Massoretic text 
and the Samaritan Pcntateudi have here a list of nine 
names; the Septuagint (fillUowed by Luke Hi. 36), obviously 
for the sake of reaching *^ihe numb§¥ ten, as in Gen. v», 
inserts Cainan between Arpachsha^ afid Shelah. " 

Bible Bictionaryt art. Jacob. 
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What prcx>f there that the words we 
hive italicised are * obviouslj' * true ? What does 
the writer know as to ftie reason ot the 
insertion of a name by those who translated the 
Pentateuch into Greek 2,000 years ago ? 

The editors to whom <ire owe the Book of Genesis 
in its present form evidently understood the Lamech 
of ch. iv. to be the same person as the Lamech of 
ch. V. 

What is the ground for stating that the 
editors of Genesis ^evidently understood' what the 
readers of Genesis for 2,000 years have, as a 
rule, not understood? 

In reference to antediluvian^v times the writer 
says positively, ‘The art of writing was not 
then known.* This is a matter about which 
neither the writer nor any one else knows 
anything whatsoever. Fifty years ago it was 
stated just as positively that the art of writing 
was not known in the time of Abraham. 

c 

Here is another instance of this jumping to 
conclusions in the case of a . well-known ‘ critical * 
scholar 

When, for example, in the account of Solomon’s 
relations with Hinpt Ji Kings ix. ra), the older historian 
says that Solomon gave to I|iram twenty, cities in the 
land of Galilee, and^H^ ^hronicl^ (2 Chnm. viii. a) 
spe^-of ‘the cities which Hirairi given to 
Solc^on,* we are to contlud^^bsX the latter aadior, dazzled 
with the glory of the great king, could hot credit the 
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story that Solomon had handetC over cjties in his 
own land to a stranger, and assumed that the trans- 
action had been pieciseiy the other way, 

Npte the words we have italicised ; the writer 
does no\ say ^possibly this was the reason/ but 
^ we conclude that it was/ Here, again, ^may 
be ^ Is turned rinto ‘must be/ It is very possible 
that some other cause may have led to the 
difference in the two accounts. 

If there were space, extracts like these might' 
be easily multiplied. These quotations suggest 
another thing which has struck us : ‘ critics ' 
know a very great deal about the motives 
of men who HveJl over 2,000 years ago ; they 
say positively that one statement was made 
or altered froiru this motive, and another from 
that motive, and so forth. All these are mere 
assumptions ; they may be probable, but can be 
nothing more. It is always a hazardous thing 
for one man to decide the inner reasons which 
lead to the actions or writings of other men, 
especially in the ca^ of unknown men who 
lived thousands of years ago, in a different 
environment from our own. 

Those wha read ‘critical/ books need to be 
always on their guard against the tendency of 
the writers to jutbp to fconolusions, and ^©uld 
carefully note whether, |n their zeal for |heir 
theories, they do not, ancerely of pourse, but 
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^till Hlogically, turn ‘probably* into ‘certainly/ 

‘ ftiay be * into ^ must bfe * ; such words as 
‘evidently/ ‘obviously/ ‘certainly/ and so^forth, 
are often applied to unproven statements which 
simply represent the writer*s opinion. 

One-sided We have already ^alluded to the way in 
< critics * assume that what in the B^l^le 
seems to be in their favour is genuine ^nd 
true, and what seems against them is for some 
reason or other untrue. They take what they 
like and reject what they like in the historical 
books. What goes against their opinions is 
regarded by them for some reason as untrust- 
worthy ; it is an idealisation, of a corruption 
of the text, or a gloss ; in any case, they regard 
it as unhistorical. But surely, if we want to 
know the truth or falsehood cof a narrative, 
we ought to depend upon evidence, not upon 
prepossessions. In regard to the bulk of Old 
Testament narrative, we have absolutely nothing 
of evidence cto rely on but the books themselves, 
an<;i the monumental evidence which has grown 
so marvellously in this generation. For the 
most ‘'part the monumental evidence has no 
bearing whatever on the Bible narrative ; where 
it does touch it t|e evidence is in fayour of 
the probability of the general tfutl^ngss of the 
Bibll^ narrative, rather than otherwiiCi except in 
regl^ to pre-Abrahan|^^c chronolog/ ; »^nd even 
in this lifter ihatter Wre hal not yet been 
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definite proof that the Bible chronology^ is wrotig.^ 

It is acknowledged t)n all sides that the Old 
Testament writers \^ere godly men, who wrote 
from a good motive, and would therefore not 
intentionally write what was false. There is 
nothing impossible in the nar»*ative to those who 
believe in the reality of the miracles recorded 
in the New Testament. Moreover, archaeology^ 
shows that there is nothing improbable in the 
idea that the narrative is based on contemporary 
cuneiform tablets. Why then should we not regard 
the narrative all along as true > 

Many of the ‘critics,* perhaps most of them, ‘Oritioai* 
instead of taking the narrative as true, lay down^^^^^" 
their principles, their prcejudicia. The patriarchal 
time was a period when men could not have 
‘ ripe, spiritual capacities and experiences * ; David 
was not a spiritual man, and therefore wrote 
few, if any, of the Psalms; Samuel could not 
have uttered the words quoted in i Sam. xv. 

2, 3, 22, 23; a prophet is never ‘immersed in 
the future,* and therefore Isaiah could not have 
been the author of Isa. xl.-lxvi. ; and so forth. 

These are simply ‘ critical * opinions^ without any 
historic basis whatsoever ; and on the strength 
of these prcBjudicia the books are dissected by 
the ‘ critics,* and this part is said to be true, 
but that part to have been idealized by a later 
writer. And this is called ‘scientific criticism.* 

See Appendix 
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* Science * ^ means knowledge based on facts^ not 
ntere surmises and opinio^is ; ^ and ‘ criticism * 
means acting like a judge, judge who settles 
matters according to his own opinion, apart from 
evidence, would not remain long on the bench. 

We give two examples to illustrate the matter 
now before us. In i Sam. vii. 9 it is stated that 
Samuel sacrificed at Mizpeh. This suits tl^e 

* critical * theory, and is regarded as true. Put 
that Samuel said what he is reported to have 
said in xv. 2, 6, 22, 23 is, in the first two verses, 
the mere assigning of a ‘ theoretical motive * by 
the writer of the book (Driver, Intro, p. 178), 
and in the second case is ‘a summary of later 
Jewish theology* (^International Critical Com- 
mentary on Samuel^ p. 137). There is not a 
shred of external evidence to prove that Samuel 
did not say the words attributed to him. But 
the statement that Samuel did say them is 
opposed to the * critical * theory, therefore it is 
regarded as^ untrue. A still more striking ex- 
ample of the way in which the ' critics ’ select 
what favours them in the Bible, and reject what 
does hot, is seen in regard to the occurrence 
of the word Cyrus in two consecutive verses, 
Isa. xliv. 28, xlv. I. This is regarded as a 
conclusive proof that the second half of the Book 
of Isaiah was not written by that prophet. We 

^ See Prof. Sayce's rem^fks, in ch. vii,, as to the un- 
scientific chara^er of modem * critical methods. 
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point to the parallel in i Kings xiii. 2, where 
the ‘old prophet' motions the name of Josiah 
three hundred years before that king was born. 

The ‘ critic * replies that this name evidently 
was put in the text by somebody who lived 
in Josiali's time or later. Suopose it was so ; 
we then ask why could not the name ‘ Cyrus ' 
also have been put into a real prophecy of 
Isaiah’s by some scribe who lived at the close 
of the exile or afterwards? It is well known 
that marginal glosses have sometimes found 
their way into the text of Bible manuscripts. 

But the ‘ critic ’ who does not believe that the 
old prophet mentioned the name of Josiah will 
still insist upon it fhat the writer of Isa. xL-lxvi. 
did mention the name of Cyrus.^ Is this a fair 
kind of criticism! Would a ‘judge’ make 
distinctions of this sort, allowing a procedure 
on one side of a case which he forbids on the 
other ? 

The large amount of assumption » which lies ABBmnp^ 
at the base of so much of the reasoning of the 
modern school suggests the following as a ‘ critical ' 
recipe for the establishment of a theory : 

I. Assume a theory. 

1 We do not maintain that the word ‘C3rrus* is an 
interpolati(^ I we believe Isaiah was inspired to mention it. 

But we urge that, in all fairness, the 'critic’ who claims 
that the mention ^f 'Josiah’ m i Kings xiii. 2 is due to a 
later writer, ought to make thl same allowance in regard 
to the name ‘ Cyrus.** 
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2. Assume that what in ancient literature is 

« 

ift favour of the theory is genuine and true, and 
that what is opposed to the* theory is historically 
untrustworthy. 

3. Prove the theory. 

In a certain Euclid examination one of the 
problems given was, ‘To bisect a^given straight 
line, />., to divide it into two equal parts.* One 
boy commenced thus : — ‘ Let AB be the given 
straight line, and let C be the middle point of it ; 
it is required to bisect it* After a due amount 
of reasoning the boy came to the conclusion 
that the line was really bisected in the point C. 
In reading ‘ critical * arguments the present writer 
has often been reminded of th^s boy. If we may 
be allowed to use a very homely phrase, in 
regard to the aspect of ‘ critical I methods which 
we are now considering, we should be inclined 
to call it the ‘ heads I win, tails you lose * system 
of Bible criticism. 

III. One#very characteristic trait of the ‘ critics * 
is that they so largely ignore what is written 
on the other side. It is so on the Continent, 
as W'llhelm Mdller observes in the Introduction 
to his book. Are the Critics Right He 
formerly was a ‘critic* himself, and has written 
this book in order to show how uncritical their 
contentions really are. It is the same also in 
England. Some years 
* Published by the 


tgo a number of scholarly 
Religious Tract Society. 
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authors wrote a book called Lex Mosaifa on the 
' traditional ’ side : sS far as we know, beyotfti 
a review article or no reply was ever made- 

to it. Another book was written by Dr. Baxter 
called Sanctuary and Sacrifice, prefaced by 
favourable opinions from J^r. Gladstone, Bishop 
Ellipott, Prof Sayce, Dr. Story (Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland) 
Dr. A. K. H. Boyd, and others, who employ 
strong terms as to the way in which, to use 
Dr. Boyd^s words, the author has ' made mince- 
meat of Wellhausen.* Mr. Gladstone wrote, 

‘ Unless your searching inquiry can be answered 
and your statements confuted, his [Wellhausen’s] 
character, both literary and theological, is de- 
stroyed.’ Again and again the ‘critics’ were 
challenged to refute the book ; to refute a book so 
championed might have been as effective on the 
‘ critical ’ side as was the slaughter of the champion 
Goliath ; but the book has never been answered, 
so far as we know, except in one or" two review 
articles. 

Similar remarks may be made of Dr. Leathes’ 
Law in the Prophets ; Mr. Spencer’s book, Did 
Moses write the Pentateuch? Dr. John Smith’s 
Integrity of Scripture ; and also of Rev. J. 
Urquhart’s volumes, which contain strong points, 
as one ‘ critical * reviewer acknowledged — and, 
having acknowledged th^ fact, said not a word 
about these strong poipts in his review — but the 
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books arq for the most part simply ignored by 
tfie ‘ critics.* This is the case with almost, if not 
quite, all the books written* on the ‘ traditional ’ 
side ; they are not answered. This reticence 
on the part of ^ critics * probably arises from one 
of two reasons, eith§;r they cannot meet the 
arguments on the other side, or they despise 
them. If they cannot meet them, the arguments 
must be strong ; if they despise them, it would 
look something like endorsing the opinion of 
Dr. Story, in the preface above-referred to, 
‘ Dogmatic self-satisfaction is the badge of all 
their tribe/ The self-confidence of the ‘ critics ’ 
raises a presumption against tjie stability of their 
views. We remember the words, * Pride goeth 
before destruction,' and ‘Let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest iie fall.'^ True 
science never boasts. It is well aware how vast 
is the ocean of the unknown which surrounds 
the little island of the known. It always speaks 
cautiously of what cannot be proved by actual 
demonstration ; it is always ready to say, ‘ We 
do not know ' ; it looks out for anything from 
any quarter which may perhaps point in the 
direction of the truth. But he who rests on 
the word of Christ may be confident, for Christ 
is ‘the Truth.’ 

IV. This brings us to the last and saddest 
characteristic of ‘ critica^ methods, and that is the 
^ Prov. xvL i 8 ; i Cor. x. 12, 
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way in which Christ and His Apostles are too**** 

• * oriiwOftX * 

often put on one sidt. One would have thought pc»imoii 
that Christian men* in considering the light 
which they should look upon the Old Testament, and His 
would have begun by asking how their Lord and 
His chosen Apostles looked upon it. But by 
tOQ many of the * critics ’ t^e Apostles are brushed 
aside at once ; it is held that they simply follow 
the mistaken ideas of the Jews of their time, 
and there is an end of the matter. Even our 
Lord is by many of them brushed aside like- 
wise ; He too had these mistaken ideas, and 
the * critics * are too enlightened to follow Him ! 

Others hold that our Lord knew what they 
believe to be the truth as to the Old Testament, 
but did not think it worth while to correct the 
Jews on the matter. 

One would think that they would not dismiss the 
matter in this way in a sentence or a paragraph, 
but would carefully consider all their Master’s 
references to the Old Testament, and see whether 
these references accord with their opinion. But 
they do nothing of the sort. It is not that the 
matter has not been brought before them.* Many 
books have been written on * traditional ’ lines, 
in which great prominence has been given to 
the New Testament teaching on the matter, 
but these books are very largely ignored by 
the ‘critics.^ No answirs are, as a rule, given 
to these arguiflents, ana no notice is taken of 
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them. The ‘critics* still go on their own lines, 
with their hypotheses and reasonings ; and when- 
ever they do refer to our ♦Lord's words, ^ they 
select only those sayings which they think they 
can make to have a ‘ critical ' meaning, and pass 
by the rest. They quote ‘It was said to them 
of old time . . . but F^say unto you' ; but they 
seldom quote such passages as ‘ The Scripture 
cannot be broken’ and its context, or the 
numerous appeals to the Old Testament as 
authoritative, nor do they explain what is really 
meant by such words as ‘ one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass away from the law, till 
all things be accomplished.' ^ If they do quote 
them, they acknowledge that, ‘ Christ and His 
Apostles and the writers of the New Testament 
held the current Jewish notions^ respecting the 
divine authority and revelation of the Old Testa- 
ment,' yet they themselves, if we understand 
them aright, do not accept these ‘ notions.' 

The effect pf this putting of Christ aside must 
inevitably in the long run tend to lower His 
authority ; and the result is that we have a long 
gradatidn of ‘ critical ' views, merging into one 
another, so that we have the moderate evan- 
gelical position at the one end, and a so-called 
Christianity which denies the essential verities 
of the faith at the other end — no, this is not 
the ‘ end ' ; the ‘ end ' is labsolute blank unbelief. 

» Matt. V. 18* John X. 3^: 
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Error on the Pentateuch puts a man on the 
slope, and no one An tell how far he may slip 
down. Fifty yeafs ago Dean Alford wrote 
these words,'* which have proved td be almost 
prophetic : — 

It is important to obser\« in *hese days^ how the 
Lord here includes the Old Testament ^ and all its 
unfolding of the divine purposes regarding Himself '7 
His teaching of the citizens of the kingdom of heaven. 
I say this, because it is always in contempt and setting 
aside of the Old Testament that rationalism has begun. 
First its historical truth — then its theocratic dispensation^ 
and the types and prophecies connected with it, are 
swept away ; so that Christ came to fulfil nothing, 
and becomes only teacher or a martyr : and thus the 
way is j^ved for a similar rejection of the New Testa- 
ment; beginning with the narratives of the birth and 
infancy, as theocratic myths — advancing to the denial 
of His miracles — then attacking the truthfulness of 
His own sayings which are grounded on the Old 
Testament as a revelation from God — and so finally 
leaving us nothing in the Scriptures but, as a German 
writer of this school has expressed it,* ‘ a mythology 
not so attractive as that of Greece.’ That this is the 
course which unbelief has run in Germany should be 
a pregnant warning to the decriers of the Old Testa- 
ment among ourselves. It should be a maxim for 
every expositor and every student, that Scripture is 
a whole^ and stands or falls together. 

The way in which the criticism represented 

^ Greek Testament^ ]|ote on Matt. v. 18. 

* The italics in this extxjSLct are Dean Alford’s. 
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by Hastings’s Dictionary has developed into that 
represented by the Encycldpcedia Biblica is a 
sad commentary on these wcfrds. ^ 

An ardent disciple of Robertson Smith has 
written a book called : Is Christ Infallible^ and 
the Bible True? In it he shows how far criti- 
cism has gone beyond the bounds within which 
his master would have confined it, and how 
serious are the consequences which have re- 
sulted. But when a man sets a ball a-rolling, 
it will often go a great deal farther than he 
thinks and intends. A book has been recently 
issued with a suggestive title, T he Pentateiuh 
in the Light of To-day. This^ might be taken 
as the motto of the * critical ’ system ; the Old 
Testament is considered by it, not ‘in the 
light of Christ and His Apostles* — for it is ac- 
knowledged that they followed ‘ current Jewish 
notions ’ — but in the ‘ light of to-<lay* that is, of 
the thought of the men who live to-day. * To- 
day ’ always* looks back with pity on the 
darkness of ‘ yesterday ’ ; and ‘ to-morrow,’ when 
it comes, will look back with equal pity on the 
darkness of what is now * to-day.’ ‘ Yesterday ’ 
the Christian Church said, almost with one 
voice, that Moses composed the Pentateuch^ 
Many loud voices * to-day ’ proclaim that he 
certainly did not compose it. What ‘ to-morrow ’ 
will say nobody knows, Is it not worth while 
asking which view is most in accoFdance withl^e 
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New Testament, which Dr. Horton, as Chairman 
of the Congregational Union, has recently {>ro- 
nou^ced * an ultifhate authority ' ? Religious 
thought which is looked at in the ‘ light of to-day * 
will not have much stability about it, but will 
change as the day changer But if we look 
at all things, the Old Testament included, in the 
light of Him who is * the light of the world,* 
views will have the stability of truth ; for while the 
light of to-day is so different from that of yester- 
day and of to-morrow, ‘ Jesus Christ is the same 
yesterday and to-day, yea and for ever.* ^ Let 
‘ to-day * find out all the truth it can, and let 
us be devoutly ^thankful for all the real fresh 
light which has shone on the Bible, and from 
the Bible, during the last fifty .years — for we 
have learnt in this period a great deal that is 
both new and true — but let our primary ques- 
tion be, What did Christ and His Apostles 
believe, and what did they say? We rejoice 
to know, with the old leader of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, that ‘the Lord hath more light and 
truth to break forth from His word,’ but it is 
from ‘His word,’ not from the thought of ‘to- 
day,’ that it is to break forth; and ‘His word’ 
reaches its perfection in the teaching of Christ. 

It is an acknowledged fact that ‘both Christ 
and the Apostles or writers of the New Testa- 
ment held the current^ Jewish notions respecting 
^ Heb. xiii. 8. 
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the divine authority and revelation of the 
Oldf^ Testament’ When wfe set this beside 
some statements of the * critits/ we are struck 

c 

with the contrast. Thus we read, as the words 
of one of them, ‘ The theory of the equal 
and lasting divinity of the Jewish scriptures 
has been fertile in casuistry, bigotry, and cru^l 
oppression of every kind.’ ^ The Jews believed in 
this theory, our Lord held the ‘ current Jewish 
notions * in regard to the authority of the Old 
Testament, therefore He held a theory which 
‘has been fertile in casuistry,’ and so forth. 

Of course the evangelical writer of the sen- 
tence would not accept the statement just made, 
but that is the logical result. This same writer 
says in regard to the Levitical sacrifices, ‘ It 
is the direst blunder which a preacher may 
commit to dwell upon them.’^ If this be so, 
the writer of ch. ix. and x. of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews must have been a great blunderer ! 
So also the Apostle Paul, who speaks of ‘ Christ 
our passover,’ and Peter, who speaks of ‘being 
redeemed with precious blood, as of a lamb 
without Iblemish and without spot.’® We have 
been told that we must accept or reject the 
different utterances of the Old Testament ac- 
cording to our ideas of their ‘ reasonableness.’ 

* Quoted in Modem Criticism, Sir. R. Anderson. 

^ Quoted in Integrity of Scripture^ p. 26. 

* I Cor. V. 5 ; I Pet. i. 19. 
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Our Lord thought it ‘ reasonable ’ to accept 
the Jewish belief am to the authoritativenesi^ of 
the Old Testament, and He always appealed 
to ‘ what was written ’ in it as settling every 
question. Who is the best judge of reasonable- 
ness, sinful man or the sinless Son of God, 
filled without measure wtFh^ the Spirit of God ? 
It is very sad to see our Lord thus pushed on 
one side. And there is a ludicrous side to it 
also, as there always is where puny man puts 
his own opinion above the words of his Lord 
and Maker. One fancies a bird resting on a 
telegraph wire, and saying to itself, ‘ Men say 
this is put up in order to send thoughts to a 
distance ; but tliat is absurd ; how can a wire 
do anything to help thought ? I believe it 
has been put up in order that birds may 
perch upon it when tired : this is my idea of 
reasonableness.’ 

‘ Surely if any one has a right to speak of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, it u? He [Christ]. 
He was an ardent student of them. He saw 
everything pointing forward from the beginning 
to His own work and sacrifice. Abrafiam be- 
held His day. The Scriptures testified of Him. 
He had weighed every such word as a counsel 
of God, so that, to the men on the way to 
Emmaus, beginning at Moses and all the 
prophets, He could pofht out and interpret the 
things concerning Himself. Surely all that, 
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added to His Jewish birth and His living on 
thet soil of Palestine while r the Jews were a 
nation, gave Him some advantages for under- 
standing how the Scriptures came to be. He 
was no traditionalist. He lost His life setting at 
nought Jewish superstition. With great boldness 
,He discovered the Hhfftations of Old Testament 
■revelation. 

* And yet criticism has the hardihood — and 
thereby discovers plainly the direction in which 
’it goes — ^to rule out the testimony of Christ 
as of no weight on this subject. There is no 
vagrant critic, albeit his words show conclusively 
a flagrant non-receptivity for the spirit of^ ipur 
religion, whose theories, if they' have any show 
of learning with them, are not patiently dis- 
cussed ; but He who saw with, unerring eye 
into the future as into the past, and laid down 
the lines of a kingdom which is absorbing 
all other kingdoms, is set aside 

* Dr. J. Smith, Integrify of Scripture, p. loi. 
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Conclusion 

I T may be asked, if the 'critical* views areutiiA 
not true, how is Tt that they have spread 
so rapidly? Twenty years ago they had been liMy 
hardly- heard of, now they seem to be carrying ^ ^ 

everything befor^ them. We do not deny that 
the rapid spread of these views is, to a certain 
extent, an argument in favour of them. But 
there is something to be said on the other side. 

So far as we can see this is the only argument 
in favour of them, and we cannot accept theories 
which we deem to be unproved, especially when 
they seem to involve several very serious new 
difficulties, simply because a large number of 
people adopt them. We must base our decision 
on arguments, not on the vote of the majority. 

Again, the very rapidity with which such revolu- 
tionary opinions have ‘spread like wildfire* makes 
us ask whether possibly it is not an indication 
of wild fire rather than steady fire. The advance 
of truth is like that of the tide, steadily and 

287 
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slowly progressing ; when opinions come in with 
a Fush, they are apt to go off with a rush. If a 
rock is^ suddenly engulfed by water, it is more 
likely to be due to a passing wave than* to a 
steady tide. Truth is like tlie ‘ dawning light 
that shineth more and more unto the* perfect 
»day * ; ^ what comesss-^^fil) with a sudden blaze of 
■^brilliancy is not unlikely to be the rocket which 
comes down like a stick. An oak-tree does not 
grow in a night ; Jonah’s gourd did,^ and we 
know what became of it. 

The history of mankind abounds with the 
record of waves of opinion or of feeling, which 
seemed to carry everything before them, and 
soon passed away. A generation ago Baur’s 
views on th<i untrustworthiness of the New 
Testament seamed to be making jmarvellous pro- 
gress on the Continent, but that wave has already 
practically spent itself. Professor Harnack, of 
Berlin, no very orthodox man, speaks of BauPs 
views as a mere ^episode.’ Darwin’s theory 
about the same time seemed to be spreading 
with equal rapidity, but grave doubts are enter- 
tained 6n the matter now. Some fifteen centuries 
ago Athanasius contended for what he believed 
to be the truth, but almost all the bishops and 
the scholars of the Church were against him, as 
they held Arian views ; so much so that 
‘ Athanasius against the^ world * has passed into 
‘ Prov. iv. 1 8 . * JonaH iv. 6-8. 
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a* proverb. Jor fotvteen centuries the Christi^ 
Church in all . its seq^ions has practic^ly agrqpd 
^at Athanasius' wajf right, and tlie 
scholars and ecclesiastics wr®pg. 

- After many years the ^^gutc regarding the 
Johannitie authorship oi thi^fourth Gospel hasf t0 
a large e#tis;n| settled a belief of ^ the 

old view. An eminent ‘ci^ic* like Dr. 
has recently written : ^ ‘ The modern idea that 
the order of Mark is fte norm for the Life of 
Jesus has b^en so shaiigj|^ by recent criticism, 
th^tt it can no longer 8^'^'regarded as a decisive 
test in**any question.’ If one ‘modern’ idea has 
already been shattered, it is "not unlikely that 
some other modef n ideas, which are now pQpiilar, 
may before long be also shattered., .The old 
doubts ^in regard t6 Jlomer, and to the very 
early history of Egypt and Greece, have been to 
a large extepjE dissipated. Dr. Sayce speaks of 
‘ the fact that “ critical ” difficulties and objec^ns 
commonly turn out to be the resuU of the 
perfection of our own knowledge. Archaeo- 
logical research is ^constantly demonstrating how 
dangerous it is to question or den^ the veracity 
of tradition or of .an ancient record until we 
know all the facts. . . \ The archgpological dis- 
coveries of the last half-dpzen years in Egypt 
and Krete have once for all disc||{dited the 
claim of “criticism” tip apply its flieories^ of 
‘ Expmtory Times^ September, 1903. 

19 
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development * to the settlement of chronologleal 
or* his|orical questions.' ^ €n hif InUgrit§/ of 
Serif tmv Dr. John Smith has Shown how the 
' critieSil ’ system is simply one aspect of the 
Materialism that kept God out of sight as much' 
S^-^^sible and, sought to explain everything by 
causes, Ivhi^^vas so prevalentiavgenera- 
fioh ago, and is now passing away. 

It la by It must be further remembered that these new 
v^ws are by no means universally held. ' Among 
aiiyiwUL those who hold to'the old belief may he men- 
tioned such scholars as Bishop Ellicott, Bishop 
Moule, Dr. Wace, iProfessor Margoliouth, Canon; 
Girdlestpoe, Chancellor Lias, Dr. Sinker) and 
--f^ngland, besides many in Amecica. 
We' lfave already seenf^ ihat a number of pro-, 
minent' W^iaeologists I^#e pronounced against 
the ‘higher criticism.’ Ajid .while the ‘critical’ 
theory, like all and revolul^nary move- 

eftents* .jnakes a^- j^^t' noise, .there are, we 
doubt Tilot, a 'J^ge' tilHmber o^pcholarly men, 
in British pastorales and elsewhere, who go on 
the quiet tenor of their way, holding and 
preachihg the old way of putting things, of 
whom the world hears nothing. 

We musfc'.|ilso remember that , the Church at 
large, the listeners in “the^^piSSr as well as the 
preacherSi in the pulpit. Hive by no means 

* Monument Pacts and Higher Criticed Fancies, pp.'fo, i i q. 
Mttla tlw t Qh, vii. 
matter. 
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accjBpted the nev/ criticism. By mjiny it is 
fleeted, and its origin inferred to a very un- 
desirable source. A "large number of Christians 
know simply that Christ and His ApQstles 
held th^ old views regarding the truth |jnd 
authority of the Old Testament, and what.^gi5||! 
good eribugh for Christ ^^*^ood enough* Iot 
them. The people who hava d^nitely accepteJ 
‘ critical ’ • views form but a very small fraction 
of the members of the Christian Church. They 
have a large number of sch^ars among them, 
it is true, but the coritest is' not one which 
vyi|l be settled by scholars alone. To begin 
with;- scholars arg experts, and it is* a fixied 
principle of law that expert avideitee Always 
needs to be carefully ‘vwdghed, because experts 
are so apt to diave, thSir judgment biased ^ by 
their love for pet the^i^ies. ‘ In his History oj 
the Criminal Law, Sir '|4mes Fitzjames Stephen 
places on record the matured' ^dgment of the 
judicial bench, 'lllat no kind ' of evidence needs 
more the test of cross-examination than thait 
of experts.’ ^ In a trial at law, say for poisoning, 
while medical exp^s give their evidence, the 
decision is made by plain men in the jury box, 
instructed by ^ a. fudge who is acetietomed 'to 
weigh evidence, an^Whtt is absolutely impartial 
It is a calamity that, in ^this ‘ critical ’ contest, 

^ The Bible and Modem Criticism. Sir R. Anderson, 

p. 48. 
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the scholars are both advocates and judges 
atr the aame time ; it is* difficult to get at 
the "truth when this, is the oase. 

This is one reason why the final decision 
rests not with theologians, but with the rank 
and file of the Church. Some points *at issue 
require the evideriCy^f Hebraists, but the main 
questions can be settled by the plain Christian 
man who has his English Bible in his hand, 
as well as by the most learned scholar ; in some 
nespects the plain Christian man has the advan- 
tage, because he has no theory to support, on the 
one side or on the other, and therefore is 
likely to have his judgment warped. He is 
‘ quite as competent as the best Hebrew scholar 
to discuss such questions as these : whether 
the Flood narrative contains contradictory state- 
ment; whether the patri^chs and others were 
likely; to have had the reli^pus knowledge ascribed 
to them in the Bible ; whether the Mosaic 
ritual is inconsistent with the rest of the Old 
Testament, especially Judges to Kings and'the 
Prophets ; and this may be said of most of the 
other fSoints in dispute. This fact is atdcnowledged 
by Prof. Robertson Snuth, wbo wrote, in regard 
to an English book representing Wellhausen’s 
views : ‘ Tbe present volume gives to the English 
reader an opportunity to forui his own judgment 
on questions whiqh artf within the scope of any 
one who reads the English Bible carefully, and 
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is able to think clearly an4 without; prejudice 
about its coatehts.*^ We are not frightenM, 
therefore, by the tiumber of those who nave 
gone over to the 'criticar side. If it be said 
that Moses could not have composed the Penta- 
teuch, because a prepondero.nce of present-day 
scholars say so , we reply^'^at we might ^mst 
as well argue that Moses did compose the 
Pentateuch, because, not a majority, but prac- 
tically the whole of evangelical critics up to a 
generation ago maintained that, he actually did 
so. Men like Dr. Pusey, bean Alford, and 
others were as good critics and scholars as are 
those who are ijpw alive; they had the same 
materials for forming an opinion which ''^resent-^ 
day scholars have ; and the marvellous discoveries 
of archaeology since their day, while on the one 
hand they raise difficulties 'in regard to the 
chronology of Gen. v., and xi., are yet in favour 
of the general accuracy of the * Old Testament 
narrative. ' • 

What we have endeavbjired to show is this. BimunMy. 
To begin with, the new views we have been con- 
sidering are by no means established ; they rest 
upon hypotheses which have not been proved, 
and the resplts can be nothing more than 
probable \ we have* endeavoured to show that 
they are not even that. 

In the next place, the* arguments in favour of 
these views appear to have, but have little, force : 
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the difficultfes that they have been designed to 
meet are not formidable ; o» the q^her hand, there 
are serious new difficultiae created by them, 
especially in the way of reconciling the tecon- 
structed Old Testament with the spirit and 
teaching of tjie New Testament. These* modern 
views would give^MS* a very complicated Bible, 
a mixture of truth and error, of legend, myth, 
idealism, and fa^t ; this Bible contains a book 
like the Pentateuch, which professes to be 
historical, but is really a mixture of ancient 
legend, true historic narrative, and a later 
written ‘ ideal * tale of what partly did happen, 
and partly might fittingly have happened, but 
really did not ; and the whole of this narrative 
is so artfully woven together, that for over two 
thousand years, not only"' the j;:ommon people, 
but even the hoHd^st and wisest minds among 
Jews and Christians alike, including the Apostles 
certainly — and, almost certainly, including our 
Lord Himsqlf — failed to detect the mixture, and 
regarded the whole as literally true. These books 
contain contradictory elements, the ^ spirit of P ' 
being inconsistent with the prophetic spirit ; and 
yet the New Testament sees nothing con- 
tradictory in the Old Testament, but regards 
the whole as a book which ‘must be fulfilled,’ 
and regards specially the Law, contained in 
that marvellous mixture of truth and error, the 
Pentateuch, as something of which ‘one jot or 
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one tittle shall in no wise pass ^way, till all 
things be accomplisjied.* * * 

These modem vigws also require us to believe 
that the Jews and the Samaritans, bitterly hostile 
rivals, joined together in venerating, as the real, 
ancient* authoritative Law of Moses, a book which 
was put together a thousanil^ years after Mos€s, 
by one of the rivals (the jews), at a time when 
there was bitter hostility between the two parties. 
Also, we must believe that this false belief was 
handed down by the traditions of both rivals, 
without the slightest hint of an opposing tradi- 
tion representing what really happened, although, 
even among the Jews, there were antagonistic 
parties, and tlie new religious ritual was a 
burdensome one. The theory is weighted also 
with the oth^ difficulties which are enumerated 
at the close of the fifth chapter. 

Such is the complicated system, bristling 
with difficulties, v/hich the reconstructionists 
would offer us. ^ 

We have endeavoured to show that it is a 
baseless theory to meet small difficultly^ and a 
theory which introduces serious real diffimUieSk 
On the other side we have simply to taki the 
Bible as it is^ as a plain straightforward history, 
substantially , true from beginning to end ; and 
the old belief that it is perfectly true has not 
been disproved. This belief has difficulties, 
but they are not serious ; and there always 
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must be difficulties when we have to deal with 
a narrative of events that took place so long 
ago, so far off, and in surroundings of which 
we are so largely ignorant The old belief 
enables us to see God in the Bible all through, 
far more than the new view permits. It tells 
us how God, whed^He formed the nation of 
Israel as His own peculiar people, gave them 
a divine law. This law was imperfectly obeyed 
for centuries, but it was an inspiration to elect 
souls, and kept the mass purer, in spite of all 
their imperfections, than the nations around 
them. This law led on to the f>erfect law which 
Christ brought in. We have ^endeavoured to 
show that we thus have a united Old Testament, 
the Law and the Prophets dwelling in harmony 
together in it, and both in h^r«feny with the 
other books : and then, when Christ comes, He 
joins the Law and the Prophets with His own 
Gospel teaching, which fulfils them both ; and 
the two harnwnious Testaments blend together 
in the one perfect Word of God. How simple 
this ^ theo^i^ as compared with the complexity 
of ^e ^otjier 1 

lliit, we are told, this theory is contrary to 
the facts of the case. We have endeavoured 
to show that there is no reason for this statement. 
And we are not ashamed pf the band we belong 
to when we take thi^ p^ition. Our opponents 
themselves acknowledge that ^•the glorious 
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company of the Apostles ^ are wi£h us ; and if 
we take His words in their natural meaning, 
we may add that .the Lord of the Apostles is 
with us too. Practically, we have had - the whole 
Christian Church for eighteen centuries on our 
side. So it was until about twenty years ago ; 
and even now the majority of Christians, including 
many well-grounded scholars, and a large host 
of devout Bible readers, hold to the old views. 
What giants of devout scholarship we have had 
in the Church of Christ, who have held the 
Bible to be true, as it stands, from beginning 
to end ! . 

And what a large number of expositors there 
have been, belonging to various sections of the 
Church of Christ, who have been perfectly one 
in their hearty^ and absolute submission to the 
whole Bible. Be it remembered that they had 
all the facts before them which we have at this 
day. The new Pentateuchal theory does not 
rest on archaeological discovery ; it^ rests on the 
contents of the Hebrew Bible, which was in 
the hands of the scholars of former generations 
as much as in our own. Some of the arguments 
which are now being pressed, in regard to^the 
historicity of Daniel and the lauthorship of the 
Pentateuch, are very old ; th6y were known to 
these old scholars, and rejected by them* 

Not only ministers of the Church, but Christian 
scholars in other positions also have intelligently 
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held fast to "the old views. Many distinguished 
la\|fyers, mfen who wefe sp^ially skilled in the 
law of evidence, felt that \;Jie facts warranted 
their absolute trust in the Bible as it st!i^nds. 
We give the testimony of Lord Hatherley, 
who was Lord Chancellor of England about 
thirty years ago. ^e knew the old objections ; 
De Wette, Ewald, and Wellhausen’s precursor 
Graf were his contemporaries ; he had lived 
through the times when Colenso had argued 
about the Pentateuch on somewhat similar lines 
to those of the ‘ critics,' had caused a tremendous 
excitement in the Church, and had passed into 
oblivion ; all in the course of about a dozen years. 
And yet, in August, 1875, *^Lord Hatherley 
wrote in regard to his wife and himself : ‘ To- 
day we have just finished our j*eading of the 
Bible together for the for ty-f curt h time. In my 
old age I begin so immensely to prefer the 
Bible to all good books of what kind soever. 
It is alwaj^s new ; at least we always find 
something new that escaped our observation at 
the last reading. And how wonderfully in- 
dependent it is of a various reading here or a 
mistaken translation there, being the whole that 
it is, a living whole that is and will be spirit 
and life till time shall be no more. “ For ever, 
O Lord, Thy word is settled in heaven.”' Such 
is the estimate of the ♦ Bible formed by this 
eminent, cultured Christian, afte« reading it so 
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often for so many years.; his estimate of the 
Bible Just as it and as our Ldrd and^His 
Apostles understocjj it, with all the facts bearing 
on\he subject before him which scholars of the 
present day have. 

In view of this, then, what advice shall we Fraotiflai 
give to the plain Christian# man who wants to 
know the truth on the subject we have leen 
discussing ? We conclude as we began this 
discussion with the one fundamental point, in 
regard to this as to all other matters. If you 
want to know the truths cling fast to THE TRUTH, ^ 
that is, to Christ. Believe what He believed, 
reject what He rejected, and you will not go 
wrong. There -^s a striking alteration made by 
our English revisers in 2 John 9. ‘Whosoever 
goeth onward^ dLtxd abideth not in the teachfng 
of Christ, hath not God : he that abideth in the 
teaching, the same hath both the Father and 
the Son/ It is wrong to run away from Christ, 
it is wrong to 1^ behind Christ, and it is 
equally wrong to go ahead of Christ ; and this 
is what those ‘critics’ do who say, ‘Christ 
followed mistaken Jewish ideas, which we have 
escaped from ’ ; they ‘ go onward, and abide not 
in the teaching of Christ* If we act on the 
principle of believing all that we learn from the 
words of Christ that He believed, then we shall 
not go wrong. And we may also keep our 
• * John xiv. 6, 
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hearts in perfect peace, in regard to the ultimate 
issue of the discussion which is now going on. 
Whatever statement is contrary to the teaching 
of Christ is untrue, and therefore never wilf be 
established, however many and however learned 
may be the people who advocate it. Whatever 
statement is not iftconsistent with the teaching 
of Christ will not impugn His authority, 
whether we receive the statement as true or 
not; WhgLtever is really in accord with His 
teaching is true, and the sooner it is believed 
the better. 

Let us have no fear as to the ultimate issue, 
however many and however learned may be those 
who advocate views which are not ih thorough 
accord with Christ’s teaching, and which are 
not based on solid facts. Scores of popular falie 
beliefs have vanished, and all such beliefs will 
vanish in time. They may now seem to stand 
as firm as Babylon did, but the time will come 
when they wijl have to come down from their 
pedestal, and the shades of other departed 
theories will mockingly cry, ‘ Art thou also 
become Veak as we ? Art thou become like 
unto us ? ’ ^ 

To those who do not feel any difficulty in 
receiving the Bible as it stands, without any 
reconstruction, just as our Lord and the Apostles 
did, we would say, Contii9ae so to receive it, as 
* Isa. xiv. lo. 
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the ^Scripture that cannot he broken.’ Do not 
trouble yourself with the opinions of tfiose wh<j> do 
feel a difficulty ; leave them to solve their own 
douBts, but do not perplex yourself about a 
difficulty which you yourself are not conscious of. 

If your house suits you well, do not trouble your- 
self with the thought that youf)Ught to reconstruct 
it. If, however, you wish to investigate taese 
new views, then do so prayerfully and carefully. 
Pray to Christ for His Spirit’s guidanpe to lefad 
you into the truth and to keep you from error. 
Then prove ^1 things,*^ do not jump to con- 
clusions, test everything you read. We have 
learnt by experience^ how many unguarded state- 
ments and weat: reasonings there are in many 
^ critical ’ books — very possibly there are the 
same on the cjjther side also. Hence, in reference 
to writings on both sides, let every Scripture 
passage quoted be carefully scanned, with its 
context, and let each sweeping statement be 
examined, to see if it has any ^uthority^ and 
each conclusion to see if it really follows from 
the premisses. Then" note carefully, in regard 
to each conclusion, whether it is pdfeitive or 
only probable. If it is only probable, then hold 
it only provisionally, knowing that new dis- 
coveries may any day change the balance of 
probability. 

So much as to thc^ mattcsr of holding right 
• ‘ I Thess. V. 21. 
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opinions; but* let us clo^ with the important 
poitft of spirit and character. Christian men 
differ in opinion on the pokits we have been 
discussing, but when we differ let it always^ be 
in love. In Rom. xiv. the Apostlejw^aul refers 
to two classes of Christians who differed in 
opinion, the first ^rty condemned the second 
as doing wrong, the second ^despised the first 
as old-fashioned and weak-minded. The Apostle 
urges the first not to judge the second, and 
the second not to set at nought; the fir§tr but 
all alike to remember that ^hosi^ on, jboth 
are servants of the one Lord, tb Vhom they 
stand or fall. These words to us ; 

some of us may be in danger of condemning 
our brother as being necessarily unfaithful to 
Christ because of the new opinions he holds, 
and this latter brother is in danger pf /despising 
the man who condemns him as an ^old-fasbin^ed 
‘ traditionalist * who is quite behind the times. 
Let us rather honour and love one another, 
believing that we each seek to serve faithftllly 
our common Lord. And let us remember another 
word of \he same great Apostle, ‘whereunto we 
have attained, by that same rule let us walk.* ^ 
The two parties of believers differ in opinion 
about a certain part of the Bible ; but we all 
agree in, and highly value, the main teaching 
Of the Old Testamfent, aifti we all rest with our 
» Phil. iii. i6. 
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whole heart on the ohe Gk>spel of the New 
Testament Let us»air'^Me to it that our <sne 
prindple is to follow Christ, believe His words, 
and do His will, and live in love with all men, 
especially wi|h those who are one with us in 
Christ. 



AP^PENOIX A 

Archaeological Discovery 

T he Bombay Guardian^ for June 13, 1903, 
contains the following extract :— 

' Professor Kittel, of Leipsic, the present 
occuparlt of the chair held by the elder E>el1tzsch, 
has recently published a pamphlet in which he 
maintains that the Biblical basis has been vastly 
strengthened, not weakened, bji the "excayations 
in the Tigris and Euphrates valleys. We quote 
the following from a transldtion made for the 
Literary Digest : — 

‘In the light of the lessons df history, Jhere 
need be no fear but that the eventual outcome 
t)f the Assyriological and Babylonian finds will 
add to the dignity and claims df the^ Scriptures. 
A little more than a generation ago it was re- 
garded as the essence of critical and hiistbrical 
wisdom to discredit the^ story of the siege and 
even of the existenco^^^f Troy. When a plain 
laymanj* Schliemann, undertook with spade and 
pick to hunt for the evidence of ^ the historical 
character of Homer’s epic, he was ridicid^d most 
thoroughly by the official represeii^tife^ of 
classical lore. But the overwhelming evidence 
unearthed by Schliemann turned this ridicule into 
warm commendation. 

‘Again, it was at thefft time almost an axiom 
among philologists that there * was no such 
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histprical character as vMIpos. Noy the palace 
and /Arone of* that great king havc^ been un- 
earfSi^d in Crete. E^en King Midas^ of Phrygia, 
was declared to be a myth 4 now the Assyriar\ 
inscriptions have* tolS us> that he wa^ *^90 of tnc 
great kin^ of* the eighth pre-ChridtianScentury. 
Everywhere and ip ^eyery direction t^h darkness 
of earliest GJeek history has been lifte<^"£H^d the 
sanie is becoming true ol" the h)rient \ ’ vV 
, ^The evidences^ that the excavatiqrff i# Bible 
Rinds have brought forth already |ij^py the 
expectation that the skilfully /e<®OTl§tructcd 
subjective history of Israel, as ,d:^|febt by 'the 
modern school, will have to all of its 

essential^ urile&rned again. Soi>5i|?^ears ago the 
great Ewp,ld uttered the pronuncmmento t^at the 
names ^of the patriarchs were not those of 
histpricaj' oharactefs, but of certain tribes, and 
that the ^thry 6 S the patriarchs was the later 
history of later generations projected into the 
earlier ages. Indeed," none of the earlier records 
of the Old Testament wer^ti^egarded #is btstorically 
‘ reliable, since tHe evideitte for the existence of 
writing at so early an age could not be furpished. 
The Vact iljbat in the days of the Judges and of* 
Saul V (which were regarded as the/ earliest 
“ historical ” period in Israel) the civilisation and 
religion of Israel were at a low ebb Was regarded 
as conclusive evidence thaf^ before that period 
there could not have b^n a higher state of 
culture. These are substantially the view®, of the 
advanced school at the present day. Now comes 
the spade of the Assyriologist and brings to the 
light of day data that stand in bold contrast to 
these conclusions. The search for evidence of a 
low state of culture in the earliest period has 
been in vain ; the very opposite Was the case. 
Whatever the excavator finds sho^s a higher and 
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higher condition in^^this respect. From the 
earliest pre-Semitic p^iod of Babylon, we possess 
Sfimarian finds of exceptionjil beauty, dating back 
to the fourth pre-Christiab millennium. H|§recht 
has found two bronze gazelle heads from this 
time that will compare f^yourably with the best 
productions of modern art. Th^ later period of 
Babylonian civilisation never attained to the 
state of the earli^t in this regard. 

‘ All this shows that the hypothesis as to the 
crude civilisation of earliest Israel cannot fee 
maintained in the light of historical parallels. 
The age of the Judges was evidently a perbd of 
decay, and was preceded by one of higher and 
deeper culture, as is depicted in the Old Testa- 
ment. This is further evidenced by the Tel-el- 
Amama tablets, that prove the* existence of 
literature, and a high degree of culture, in 
Palestine and the surrounding.^ountries as early 
as 1400 B.C. In the light ofcSiese facts, it would 
be remarkable, not if Israel had a literature as 
eady as the days of Moses, but if it had not 
had. 

^ Even in smaller details, the cuneiform finds 
confirm the older statements of the Scriptures. 
The wedging in of smaller nomadic tribes into 
old civilised districts is now known to have been 
of frequent ^ occurrence, and the story of the 
patriarchs, to whom' these things are ascribed, 
is accordingly in harmony with historical parallels. 
Indeed? in so far as actual facts have been gleaned 
from these diggings, these have only helped and 
not harmed genuine Biblical research.' 

The Expositofy Times, of July, 1902, contains 
the following : — 

‘ Professor Kbnig is no traditionalist or 
apologist, yet he finds it necessary to utter some 
cautions against treatJhg everything that is 
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cuneiform as ttierefore b^ing the* stamp of 
absolute truth. For instance, these records are, 
at least in a great m^y cases, not the originals, 
but &^ies — often long removed from the 
archety^pes. Nor can we be always certain that 
the narrative is un warped by prejudices and 
partialities, leading now to "nvention, and at 
other times to suppression of the truth (e.g’,, 
Sennacherib’s silence about tlfe disaster that 
compelled him to retreat from Judah in 701 B.C.). 
From this point of view it is shown th^t the 
advantage lies on the side of the Hebre^^ records, 
although in such a minor point as chronological 
exactitude the superiority belongs to Babylon.' 

In his recent book, TM First BiblCy Col. Cpnder 
makes the following statements: — ' ^ 

' A statement on brick or stone is not of 
necessity more true than one on paper. ... A 
monumental statemc^nt, again, may be either 
contemporary or it may refer to a remote past. 
In the latter case, ft may only, represent tradition, 
and may not he credible. ... If there be a 
discrepancy between the statements of a Hebrew 
writer and those of an Assyrian scribe, we have 
no right to assume that the Hebrew account 
is the less reliable. It is a question to be 
impartially studied. It is unscientific, on the one 
hand to reject Hebrew chronology, and at the 
same time to assume that '^abonahid, king of 
Babylon, knew certainly the dates 3,200 years 
before his own time, when we have no ^catena 
[chain] of chronology to show that he was correct. 
Scepticism as to ancient statements may easily 
be carried too far ; but when it is expressed, it 
should be extended to the statements of late 
Babylonians as well as of ^ftrly Hebrews. 
Archaeology may gather tfLXich from the incidental 
notes in the By>Te, and authority demands at 
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least equal Confirmation when a statement is found 
M monirments and when it is preserved in the 
Old Testament. . . . The Babylonian chronology 
is not carried by any catena of evidence, farther 
back than 2250 B.c., while in Egypt therC is no 
monumental chronology at all. It is rash, 
therefore, to assert that monumental information 
disagrees with ^the Old Testament. . . . The 
various theories as to the date of Menes, in 
Egypt, differ by twenty-three centuries ; and they 
are founded, not on any monumental statement, 
since there are no dates appended to the lists 
of Egyptian kings on monuments, but on Manetho, 
who lived about 250 B.c., as his lists are preserved 
by Eusebius in the fourth century A.D., and by 
Geoi^e the Syncellus, author 't>f the Chronograpkia, 
in the ninth century a.d. The statements so 
obtained, second-hand, are nothin accord with the 
monuments as to dates or names.’ Pp. 146-154. 
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The Imprecatory Psalms 

I N his volumes on the Psalms in Expositof^s 
Bible^ Dr. Maclaren writes as follows : — 

‘ It is easy “for those who have never hv^d 
under grinding, godless tyranny, to reprobate 
the exultation of the oppressed at the sweeping 
away of their oppffe^sors ; but if the critics had 
seen their brethren set up as torches to light 
Nero’s gardens, perhaps they would have icnown 
some thrill of rig^iteous joy when they heard that 
he was dead.’ (Ps. Hi.) 

‘ There is an ignoble, and there is a noble and 
Christian satisfaction in even the destructive 
providences of God. ... It is no unworthy shout 
of personal vengeance, nor of unfeeling triumph, 
that is lifted up from a relieved world wTien Babylon 
falls. If it is right in God to destroy, it cannot 
be wrong in His servants to rejoice that He 
does. Only they have to take heed that their 
emotion is untarnished by selfish gratulation, and 
is not untinged with solemn pity for those who 
were indeed doers of evil, but were themselves 
the greatest sufferers from their evil.’ (Ps. Iviii.) 

* It is far better to recognise the discordance 
between the temper of^the psalmist and that 
enjoined by Christ than to try to cover it over* 
Our Lord HimSelf has signalised the difference 
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between ^ His teaching and that addressed to 
‘Vthem of* old time,” on thc^very point of forgive- 
ness of enemies, and we are but following His 
guidance when we recognise that the ps^lmist*s 
mood is distinctly inferior to that which has 
now become the law for devout men. 

‘ Divine retribution for evil was fhe truth 
of the Old Testament, as forgiveness is that of 
the New. . . . Devout men could not but long 
for the triumph of that with which all good was 
associated, and therefore for the defeat and de- 
struction of its opposite. For no private injuries, 
or for these only in so far as the suffering singer 
is a member of the community which represents 
God's cause, does he ask the descent of God's 
vengeance, but for the insults and hurts inflicted 
on righteousness. The form of these maledictions 
belongs to a lower stage of revelation ; the 
substance of them, considered as passionate de- 
sires for the destruction of evil, burning zeal for 
the triumph of truth, which is God’s cause, and 
unquenchable faith that He is ^ust, is a part of 
Christian perfection. (Ps. cix.) 

‘Perhaps if some of their modern critics had 
been under the yoke from which this psalmist 
has been delivered, they would have understood 
a little better how a good man of that age could 
rejoice that Babylon was fallen and all its race 
extirpated. Perhaps it would do modern tender- 
heartedness no harm to have a little more iron 
infused into its gentleness, and to lay to heart 
that the King of Peace must first be King of 
Righteousness, and that Destruction of evil is 
the complement of Preservation of Good.' (Ps. 
cxxxvii.) 



APPENDIX* C 
The Book of Daniel 


T here are a few minor objections to the 
historicity ^of Daniel, which it did not 
seem worth while mentioning in the text, 
but we may briefly refer to them in the Appendix. 
It is maintained that there was no such expedi- 
tion of Nebuch^pezzar as that referred to in 
Dan. i. i. Dr, Driver says that it ‘is doubtful* 
whether it took place ; and he thinks it improb- 
able (Cam. Bib. on Daniel i. i). This implies 
that it is possible that it took place ; and in 
ordinary life the ‘ improbable ’ has a knack of 
happening ; as we know from the common phrase 
that ‘ truth is stranger than fiction.' 

It is said that the word ‘ Chaldean,* in the 
sense of magician, could not have •been used in 
the time of Daniel. We reply that it is not 
certain that this statement is correct, that the 
portion of the book which is written in the third 
person may have been written some time after 
Daniel’s death, and may yet be a true narrative ; 
that the writer certainly uses the word in the 
usual national sense (Dan. v. 30, ix. i) ; and 
that a word is often in use in a wider and in a 
narrower sense at the same time. 

It is said that the statement that the ‘ Chal- 
deans * spoke* ‘ in the Syrian [2>., Aramaic] 
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language ’ (ch. iL 4) is incorrect. The reply is 
thaR: the word ' Aramaic ' her# probably refers, not 
to the language spoken by th^ ‘ Chaldeans,* but to 
the fact that here begins the Aramaic portion of 
the book. Dr. Driver accepts this as probable. 

It "is said that it is very improbable , that a 
strict Jew like Daniel would permit himself to 
be initiated into •the class of the ‘ Chaldeans.* 
The reply is that it would be equally improbable, 
on the 'critical* theory, for a strict Jew of the 
time of Antiochus to represent his hero as having 
done so, in writing a fictitious narrative in which 
he is free to present his hero in the best light. 

There is an important tablet which has been 
discovered of late years, and which records the 
conquest of Babylon by Cyrus. One sentence 
in it has been translated 'the wife of the king 
died/ 'the king died/ or 'the%on of the king 
died/ Dr. Pinches, of the British Museum, an 
eminent archaeologist, niaintains that the first 
rendering is inadmissible, and that the last is 
the most probable, and other schmars agree with 
him. He writes : ‘ Of course, whether we read, 
" and the king died,** or " and the son of the kii3^ 
died,** it comes to the same thing, as either ex- 
pression could refer to Belshazzar, who, after his 
father*s flight^ would naturally be at the head 
of affairs.* In an article on Belshazzar in the 
new edition of Smith*s Bible Dictionary^ Dr. 
Pinches ^writes : ' It is therefore at least probable 
that Belshazzar was regarded even by the Baby- 
lonians as king, especially after his father*s 
surrender. With this improved rendering of the 
Babylonian text, it is impossible to do otherwise 
than identify Gobryas with Darius the Mede.* 

Another archaeologist, Mr. St. Chad Boscawen, 
in speaking of Darius th^ Mede, says : ‘ Here we 
have an exact parallel to the case of Gobryas, . . . 
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He [Gobryas] is appointed " prefect of the 
prefects ; and he ^appoints other prefects 0ver 
the kingdom. . . . He seems to me to fulfil in every 
waj* the required conditions to be Darius tLe 
Mede. . . . The appointment of the satraps does 
not sepm exorbitantly targe, nor are these to be 
confoundecbwith the satrapies of the Persian empire.* 
Dr. Driver, in his Daniel (p. i6o), Writes : — 

‘ After Gubaru and Cyrus had entered Babylon 
. , . he (Belshazzar) is said (according to the 
most probable reading) to have been slain by 
Gubaru “during the night,** Le, (apparently) in 
some assault made by night upon the fortress or 
palace to which he had withdrawn.* 

Col. Conder {JThe First Bible^ p. 189) says : 
‘It is clear, therefore, that between the capture 
of Nabonahid (father of Belshazzar) at E-CI, 
and the final ajfeault within Babylon, a period of 
more than three months elapsed, during which 
Belshazzar was practically king in his beleaguered 
city, until the final assault took place. His father 
. . . was a captive in the hands of Cyrus, and had 
failed to regain the city, where Belshazzar was 
actual ruler for three months or more.* 

With regard to the musical instruments, Col. 
Conder writes (p.. 37) : — 

‘The famous criticism founded •on the names 
of three instruments noticed in the same passage 
(Dan. iii. S), which were supposed to be Greek 
words, was long ago traversed by F. Lienormant, 
on the ground that the fourth instrument — in 
Greek santbuke — was acknowledged to be of 
Syrian origin. Dr. Driver has recently repeated 
this criticism, which, he says, “ demands ** the 
conclusion that the passage is as late as the time 
of the Seleucidae (second century B.C.). If he had 
considered “ Grimm*s taw ** he would hardly have 
suggested thfe Italian mmpogna (“ bagpipes **) 
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to be derived* from the Greek ^mphonia. The 
fact,^ is that* the Greeks borrowed most of their 
civilisation from Asia, including, as it is admitted, 
the: musical instrument called ^abbeka in Aratnaic. 
The three famous words, kaithros^ psanterin^ and 
sumf^ia, were known to Greeks in the forms 
kiiJmris, harp ; psalterion^ lyre ; and sutnphoHia (at 
a very late period) w bagpipes. The first two, at 
least, have no Gre^ etymology, nor are any of 
the three Semitic words. But the harp was 
known to the Hittites by 2000 B.C., and the 
bagpipes were ancient in Asia. A Jewish writer, 
in any age, would thus be unlikely to use Greek 
names for such instruments. All three words 
are probably Akkadian ; kat-arus (hand-string), 
pa-sanatar’-na (sound of four tight strings), and 
sum^pan (skin-sound), being in each case appro- 
priate explanations of the terms.V 

Dr. C. H. H. Wright, in Criticism criticised} 
p. Ill, writes : — 

* A careful examination of the historical details 
given in chapter xi. tends to show that no 
inconsiderable portion of it is a paraphrase, or 
Targum, of a genuine prophecy of Daniel,, 
translated from the Aramaic. That paraphrase, 
like other Targums, incorporates large portions 
of the original prophecy, the conclusion from 
verse 3 O on to the end being a simple transcript 
without note or comment of the original document. 

*Such ^ Targum, giving a concise account of 
the prophecies of Daniel respecting the Grecian 
era, and their remarkable fulfilment up to the 
date of its compilation, was sorely needed in the 

^ This book contains a number of addresses, criticising the 
modem * criticism,’ delivered in 1902 at a meeting of the 
Bible League at Oxford, and nublished by the League 
(i86, Aldersgate Street, London) for one shilling. The 
editor is Dr, Wace, Dean of Canterbury, • 
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Maccabean period to revive the languishing zeal 
of the Jews, and to fan it into a "blaze. JJever 
was there a time^at which the very existence of 
the Jewish religion seemed so to hang upon so 
slender a thread. „ ^ 

*In proof of the probability of such a|i-*t|ypo- 
thesife, it'^may be noted that explanatory %otes 
of a similar characte; occu^ early portions of 
the Old Testament ; and similar notes are actually 
found in MSS. of the Peshitto or Syriac trans- 
lation of the Book of Daniel. In those MSS. 
they are generally interwoven with the text, and 
written in red ink.* 
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[In regard to the use in the Pentetauch of the masculine 
for the feminine third personal pronoun, the following 
points should be noted.] 

O N the critical theory what we have to 
believe is this.^ Some time after the days 
of Solomon two men, J and E, each prepared 
a history of their people ; in course of time 
a third person, J E, combined the, two into one 
narrative. About the time of Jbsiah a fourth 
person compiled Deuteronomy. A century or 
two later a fifth person, P, wrote another 
history. A sixth person made the whole into 
a narrative comprising the books from Genesis 
to Joshua. Most ‘critics' believe there were 
also revisions, one or more, of the book, in 
whole or in part. At least six, very likely a 

* This book is sftidressed to the Christiah public gene- 
rally, not only to scholars,^ and in the text we therefore 
single out the peculiar use of * he ' for ‘ she.^ But it will 
be well to state the facts more exactly. In Hebrew, as 
in Latin, the personal pronouns are seldom expressed, 
being implied in the person of the verb, and in Hebrew 
also in its gender. And, in both languages, the same word 
is useful for the third personal and for the demonstrative 
pronoun. Hii in Hebrew thus corresponds to ille in Latin. 
It is used in the Pentateuch for the feminine 190 times, 
sometimes as a personal and sometimes as a demonstrative 
pronoun. In the former case it means ‘sh^’ and in this 
sense it occurs in several ]^ace|» In Genesis it is thus 
used fifteen times. Where it is used as a domonstrative 
pronoun its presence does not seem so absurd as where 

3x6 
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dozen, persons had a hand in* the production 
• of the book. Every one of these lived at a 
time when for centuries the use of the ^ords 
' she ' and ^ las^‘ had been universal. The 
beck is written in good Hebrew, in spme pi^rts 
the style is very beautiful ; yet in the resultant 
book, in t|ie great bulk of cases, ' he ’ is used 
for ‘ she/ aifd ‘ lad ’ for * lass.* It would sound 
to the people of the time ii^ vvhich it was issued 
somewhat as if a memoir of Queen Victoria 
began thus : * Queen Victoria was born in 18*9; 
he was the daughter of the Duke of Kent. 
After the death of her father the lad was 
brought up by her mother.* The book actually 
contains the following sentences, as they would 
sound to the people who read or heard it. 

‘ And Adam called his wife*s name Eve ; be- 
cause he was the mother of all living.* ^ ' The 

Egyptians beneld the woman that he was very 
fair.* ‘ Why saidst thou, He is my sister ? * ® 
‘Said he not himself unto me, He is my sister? 
and he even^he said, He is my brother.* ^ He 
is indeed my sister, the daughter of my father, 
and he became my wife.* ® ‘ And the lad ran 

‘ he ’ stands for * she,* but it is still ungrammatical, and 
is therefore little likely to be used by late writers ; just 
as it is exceedingly unUieHy, we may say it is impossible, 
that such anomalies as ille mulier or ce femme would 
frequently occur in the writings of a good Latin or 
French author. Where in the text we put ‘he* for ‘she* 
the phrase is meant to include also the ungrammatical 
use of the masculine demonstrative pronoun for the 
feminine. On the critical theory books written id ^ood 
Hebrew, the product of many minds, contain 190 cases of 
what, at the time of the writers, would be considered 
glaring grammatical mistakes ; which further, where the 
word is a personal pronoun, is grotesquely absurd; as, 
for instance, where it is said of Rebekah, ‘ he was barren/ 
and ‘ he is my sister * (Gen. xxv. 21, xxvi. 7). 

1 Gen. iii. 20. • * Gen. xiL 14* 18, 19. 

s Gen. XX. 5, <2* 
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and fold her *mother*s house/ ^ ‘ And Isaac 

in treated the • Lord for his wife because he was' 
barren/ ® ^ He knew not tfiat he was his 
daughter-in-law/ ® * The lad and her mother/ * 

This seems very extraordinary, and th^re 
is yet another strange thing. The whole book 
may be called a narrative in si;)j^ chapters, 
Joshua following Deuteronomy as hiturally as 
Exodus follows Genesis. But the compiler, after 
usin^ ‘ he ’ in nineteen cases out of twenty in 
the first five chapters, suddenly drops it altogether 
in the sixth chapter (Joshua/, where the word 
‘ she * frequently occurs. 

The whole thing seems absolutely incredible, 
yet this is what the ' critical ’ theory naturally 
involves. This seems implied in the last sentence 
of the treatment of h^^ in the Oxford Hebrew 
Lexicon, which gives the following explanation 
of the phenomenon, that probably ‘ it originated 
at a comparatively late ' epoch in the transmission 
of the text, perhaps in connection with the 
assumption, which is partly borne out by facts, 
that in the older language feminine forms 
were more sparingly used than subsequently.’ 

It is difficult to conceive 5. ^ more grotesque 
idea than this, that a man should deliberately 
take an important and well-known book, and 
in the first five chapters almost uniformly pilt 
‘ he * for ‘ she,’ while leaving * she ’ in the sixth 
chapter. If this were done with the - New 
Testament Luke i. 28, 29, would run thus : 

' And the ^ngel catfte Th unto her and said. . . . 
And when he saw him he was troubled at 

his saying, and cast in her mind,’ etc. ; and 

we should have * he ’ alone used up to the end 
of the Gospel of John, and ‘ she * used all 

* Gen. xxiv. 38. • • Gen. xxv. 21. 

* Gen. xxxviii. 16, < Deut. 15. 
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through the Book of Acts, Yet tkis is the only 
explanation which all the learning of the comptlers 
of the lexicon hae to give in regard to"* an 
undoubted Pentatepchal fact. 

Ik will be noted that the latest and bei”: 
Hebrew dictionary, brought out by ' critics/ 
acknowledges that the use of the masculine form 
for the feminihe probably suits the * older language/ 
It therefore follows that the^‘ .raditional ’ view, 
which holds that the peculiarity under (Con- 
sideration is an archaism, and that consequently 
the Pentateuch was written before the other 
books of the Bible, is a natural explanation 
of the facts of the case. 
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